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NOTE 

These lectures by members of the Faculty of Columbia 
University were delivered, with one exception, during the 
academic year 1909-1910. 
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APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 

By Brander Matthews, Professob op Dkauatic 

LlTEBATDBE 

Two winters ago Columbia Univanty invited its teaching; 
staff, its students, and its friends to a series of lectures wliioh 
Bet forth the essential quality and the existing condition c^ 
each of the several sciences, and to-day Columbia University 
be^ns another series of lectures devoted to a single one of 
the arts — the art of literature. In the opening decade of 
this twentieth century, when the triumphs of Science are 
exultant on all sides of us, there would be a lack of propriety 
in failing to acknowledge its power and its authority; and a 
grosser ffulure would follow ai^ attempt to set up Art as a 
rival over against Science. Art and Science have each of 
than thdr own field; they have each of them their own work 
to do; and th^ are not competitors but colleagues in the 
service of humamty, responding to different needs. Man 
cannot live by Science alone, since Science does not feed 
ttie soul; and it is Art which nourishes the heart of num. 
Science does what it can; and Art does what it must. Science 
takes no thought of the individual; and individuality is the 
essence of Art. Science seeks to be impersonal, and it ia 
ever stn^gling to cast out what it calls the personal equa- 
tion. Art cherishes individuality and is what it is because 
of the differences which distinguish one man from another; 
and therefore the loftiest achievements of Art are the result 
of J;he person^ equation raised to its highest power. 

'iPf dl the liberal arts Ldterature is the oldest, as it is the 
most immediate in its utility and the broadest in its ^peal. 
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2 APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 

Better than any of its sisters U it fitted to fulfil the duty of 
making man familiar with his fellows and of expl^ning him 
to himself. It may be called the most s^mficant of the arts, 
because every one of us, before we can adjust ourselves to 
the social order in which we have to live, must understand 
the prejudices and desires of others, and also the opinions 
these others hold about the world wherein we dwell. Litera- 
ture alone can supply this understanding. The other arts 
bring beauty into fife and help to make it worth living; but 
since mankind came down from the family tree of its arboreal 
ancestors, it is Literature which has made life possible. __Jt. 
is the swiftest and the surest ud to a wide understandii^ of 
others and to a deep' understanding of ourselves. It_Eyefl. 
us not only knowledge but wisdom; and thereby it helps to 
free us from VEun imf^ininga as. to. our own importance. 
Ignorance is always conceited, dnce it never knows that it 
knows nothing; and even knowledge may be puffed up on 
occasion, since it knows that it knows many things; but 
wisdom is devoid of illusion, since it knows how Uttle it ever 
can know. 

The poet Blake declared that we never know enough un- 
less we know more than enot^h; and who of us is ever likely 
to attain to that altitude of comprehension? After all, even 
the most protracted investigation of fact and the most inces- 
sant meditation on truth must he circumscribed by the brief 
radius of human knowledge. What are threescore years and 
ten? What is a century even? And as time pulses by, ever 
quickening its pace, we are often tempted to echo Lowell's 
envious ejaculation, "What a lucky dog Methuselah was! 
Nothing to know, and nine hundred years to learn it in!" 

If laterature is the most venerable of the arts, and if it 
is the most dgnificant, it should be approached with the out- 
ward ngns of rever^ice. When we stand up here to discuss 
it, to declu« its importance and to consider its purpose, it 
ia fit that we robe ourselves in stately acad^nic costume 
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APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 3 

and don gown and hood, that the noble th^ne may be dealt 
with in aU outward respect. BufFon was so possessed by 
the di|^ty of letters that he put on his richest garb, with 
lace ruffles and grao-etudded sword, before he sat him down 
at his desk to labor at his monumental work; and Machiavelli 
also arrayed himself "in royal, courtly garments," and thus 
worthily attired he made his "entrance into the ancient 
courts of the men of old." 

But this lordly approach is not imperative, for literature, 
lofty as it may be at times, is not remote and austere. At 
its best it is friendly and intimate. It is not for holidays 
only and occasions of state; it is for everyday use. It is 
not for the wise and the learned only, but for all sorts and 
conditions of men. It provides the simple ballad and the 
casual folk-tale tliat live by word of mouth, generation after 
generation, on the lonely hillside; and it proffers also the 
soul-searching tragedy which grips the masses in the densely 
crowded city. It has its mess^e for every one, old and 
youi^, rich and poor, educated and ignorant; and it is su- 
preme only as it succeeds in widening its invitation to include 
us all. At one time it brings words of cheer to the weak 
and the downhearted; and at another it stirs the strong 
like the blare of the bugle. It has as many aspects as the 
public has many minds. It is sometimes to be recovered 
only by diligent scholarship out of the dust of the ages; 
and it is sometimes to be discovered amid the Seeting words 
lavishly poured out in the books of the hour, in the maga- 
zines, and even in the daily journals. It may be bom of a 
chance occasion and yet be worthy to survive through the 
long ages — the Gettysburg address, for example, and the 
" Recesdonal." 

literature is now what it was in the past, and it will be 
in the future what it is now, infinitely various and unend- 
ingly interesting. We can venture to project the curve of 
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4 APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 

its advance in the years to come only after we have grasped 
what it is to-day; and we can perceive dearly its full mean- 
ing in our own time only after we have acquainted ourselves 
with its manifold manifestations in the coituries that are 
gone. True it is that literature is the result of individual 
eJETort and that ite sublimest achievements are due to single 
genius; and yet it is racial also, and it is always stamped 
with the seal of nationality, which is the sum total of myriads 
of individuals. Literature is ever marked with tiie image 
and superscription of the people whose ideas it expressed 
and whose emotions it voiced. Races struggle upwards and 
establish themselves for a tittle while and then sink back 
helpless; nughty empires rise and fail, one after another, 
each believing itaelf to be destined to endure; and it is mainly 
by the Literature they may chance to leave behind them 
that they are rescued from oblivion. What do we really 
know about Assyria and about Babylon? Where are the 
cities of old time? Why is it that we can see Sparta only 
vaguely, while Athens towo^ aloft in outline we all recognize? 
The masave m<muments of Egypt persist through thousands 
of years, but the souls of the dwells? in the valley of the 
Nile are not known to us as we know the souls of the Hebrews, 
iriiom they took c^itive, and whose sacred books reveal to 
us thdr upIiftJDg asinrations and their unattuned ideals. 
We can extract not a little light from the laws of Rmne, but 
not so much as we can derive from ibe l^ter writings of 
the Latins; and the code which is known as thenovels of Jus- 
tinian does not afford us as much illumination as the realistic 
fiction of Fetnmius. The many ruins of Rome are restored 
for us and peopled agam with Uving men and women, only 
when we read the speeches of Cicero, the lyrics of Horace, 
and the letters of Pliny. 

It is not in the barren annals of a nation that we can most 
readily discover ibe soul of a race. Rather is it m those 
lesso' works of the several arts in which the men of old 
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APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 6 

revealed themselves unconsciously aod yet amply. The 
records of the hiatorians and the codes of the lai^vera are 
assuredly not to be Defected, but they are not more agoifi- 
cant than th« unpretending efforts of forgotten artists, the 
painters of the Greek vases, for instance, and the molders of 
the Tanagra figurines. The idyls of Theocritus are not leas 
illuminatii^ than ihe orations of Demosthenes or the trage- 
dies of .£schyluB. 

Literature ia precious tot ite own sake, but it has ever an 
added value from the light it cannot help casdng on the 
manners and customs which disclose the indurated charac- 
teristics of a people. The unmistakable flavor of the Middle 
Ages lurks in the etherialized lyrics of the German minne- 
aingers no less than in the more mundane fabliaux of the 
French satirists. We cannot open a book, even if it shelters 
only evanescent Gction^.aiming solely to amuse an idle hour, 
without opening also a vnndow on a civilization unlike any 
other; and he would be a traveler of marvelous ability who 
could make us as intimately acquainted with the simple 
rustics of the Black Forest, with the primitive peasants of 
^cUy, or with the deserted sphiaters of New E^and, as we 
find oursdvcs ^ter we have read a volume or two by AuM^ 
bach, by Yerga, or by Miss WiUdns. Some of us there are 
who love literature all the more because it can catch for 
us this local color, fixed once for all, and because it can pre- 
serve for us this flavor of the soil, tills intimate essence of a 
q>eda] place and of a special period. 

"The real literature of an epoch," Benan declared, "is 
that which paints and expresses it," and such is the real lit- 
ffl^ture of a race also. Periispa the epoch is most completely 
painted and expressed vhsn the author is interpreting the 
life that is seethii^ about him, dealing directiy with what he 
knows best, as Plautus has preswved for us the very aroma 
of the teeming tenements of the Latin metropolis, as Molidre 
has limned for us the "best society" of France under Louis 
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6 APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 

XIV, and as Mark Tw^n has eet before us the rimple ways 
of the Misfflssippi river-folk. But, after all, this does Bot 
matter much ; and even if a writer ia handling a theme re- 
mote from his own experience, he is still painting his own 
epoch and ecpressiiig his own race, although be may not be 
aware of it. Whatever ineffectu^ effort he may make, no 
man can step off his shadow. However violently he seeks to 
escape, he is held fast by his heredity and his environment. 
"Hamlet" is a tale of Deomaric, "Rraneoand Juhet" is a tale 
of Italy, and "Julius Cssar" is a tale of aocient Rome; but 
Shakspere himself was an Elizabethan Fin glifthmnn ^ tmd 
these tragic masterpieces of his were possible only in the 
sectored isle set in the silver sea in the spacious days of the 
Vir^ Queen. Racine borrowed his stories frwn Euripides, 
and he persuaded himself that he had been able to make 
Greek drama live ^ain; but his "Phddre" and his "Andro- 
maque" are French ntme the less, and they are stamped with 
the date of the seventeenth century. So absolutely do tbey 
belong to the period and to the place of their author that 
Taine in^sted that these tragedies of Racine could best be 
perfonned in the court costumes and in the full-bottomed 
wigs of the rdgn of Louis XIV, ranee only thus could they 
completely justify themselves. 

This intimate essence of nationality is evident not only in 
the thoughts that sustain the work of the artist and in Uie 
emotions by which he moves us, it may be discovered also in 
his style, in his use of words to phrase his thoughts and to 
voice his emotion, in the pattern of his compositjon, and in 
the rhythm of his sentences. The way in ^i^ch be links 
paragraph to paragr^h may lead us back to his birthplace 
and the stock fr<Hn t^ch he sprang. We can catch the ac- 
cent of his ancestors in the rise and fall of his periods, and 
sometimes it seems almost as though his many forefathetB 
were m ftlri-n g use of h'Tn as their amanuensis. 
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Cotuddo- Sbakspere and Bacoo, and set them over against 
each other. They were contemporary Engtishmen, alike and 
yet unlike, alert and intelligent, energetic and wise, both of 
them, yet with a different wisdom, masters of expresaon each 
in bis own fashion, and possessed of the interpreting imagi- 
nation. When our attention is called to it, as Mr. Havelock 
Ellis has lately done, we cannot fdl to find that Shakspere 
"with his gay extravagance and redmidancy, his essential 
idealism, came of a people that had been chained in char- 
acter from the surrounding stock by a Celtic infolding," and 
that Bacon "with his instinctive gravity and temperance, 
the suppressed ardor of bis aspiring intellectual pasaon, his 
temperamental naturalism, was rooted deep in that East 
Anglian soil which he had never so much as visited." 

To seek to e&ze these subtle differences, due not so much 
to nationality as to provinciality, if the word may be thus 
Ifiplied, is not to inquire too curiously, for it is to advance 
in knowledge and to draw a httle nearer to that secret of 
genius, which must ronain ever the inexplicable result of the 
race, the individual, and the opportunity. There is not a 
little significance in Mr. Ellis's su^estion that we can pei^ 
oeave in the pages of Hawthorne "a ^amor" of which "the 
latent aptitude had been handed (hi by ancestors who dwelt 
<Hi the borders of Wales," whereas Renan came from a family 
of commingled Gascon and Breton descent, ao that "in the 
very contour and melody of his style the andent bards of 
Brittany have joined hands with the tribe of Montaigne and 
Brantdme." It was Crante who declared that "humanity is 
always made up of more dead than living." 

There is ngnificance also in the fact that the most of the 
major writers of Latin Literature were not Romans by birth 
and that not a few of them were Spaniards, Seneca for one 
and Martial fta another. Petronius was posdbly a Parisian, 
and the mother of Boccaccio was probably a French woman. 
It is to be noted also that Rutebceuf, Villon, Regnier, Scairon, 
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8 APPROACHES TO LITERATUHE 

MoU^, Boile&u, La Bruy^, Regnard, Voltaire, Beaumaiv 
chais, B^ranger, and Labidie were aJl of them natives of Paris. 
Who can difipute the deduction that certain of the dominant 
characteristica of French literature may be due to the cir- 
cunustance that so many of ita leaders were bom in the streets 
of the city by the Sane ? May not this be one of the causes 
of that constant urbanity which is the distinguishing note 
of the beet French authors ? 

That accomplished scholar, the late Gaston Boissier, did 
not he^tate to assert that he wrote not for his fellow-inves- 
t^tors, but for the general reader. This is what all French 
authors have done wb&i they have preserved the true Pari- 
aan tradition. They have willingly r^ounced overt indi- 
viduality and they have shrunk from a self-expression which 
they could not transmit without the risk of shocking, or at 
least of annoyii^, those to whom they were talking, pen in 
hand. They accepted the whcdeeome restraints of the rules 
of Art, which, as M. Faguet has maint^ed, "are all of them 
counsels of perfection, allowing every exception which good 
taste will justify, from which it results that the one important 
rule is to have good taste." The value of good taste in lit- 
erature will be strikingly revealed to any one who comes 
from the profitable pleasure of reading B<MS«ier's "End of 
Paguiism," with its rich scholarship, its laige and poietrating 
wisdom, its gentle urbanity, and its ripe ease of style, to take 
up Pater's "Plato and Platonism," thin and brittle in its 
temper, artificial and affected in its mannw, and, in a word, 
8^-cons<nous and berouged. Still may we haH France in 
the words of the Scotchman Buchanan: — 

" At tu, beata Gallia, 
Salve, bonarum blanda nutrix artium." 

There is ever profit in this effort to seise the potent influ- 
ence of heredity and environment, ev^i upon the g^us who 
may aeon at first glance to be Uie least oiMktrolIed in the 
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exuberance of tuB personality. We have grae^iecl a tnie 
talifftnan of artistic appreciatioD when we caa compare the 
practical common sense and the austere gravity of ibe Rcanan 
with the ineihaustible curiosity and the open^ainded intel- 
ligence of the Greek, and when we contrast the restraining 
aodal instinct of the French with tiie domiDeering ^letgy 
of the En^ish. But however interesting may be this en- 
deavor to perceive the race behind the individual, and to 
force it to help explain him, there are other ways of seeking 
an inoght into literature not less instructive. 

We can ctoifine our attention, if we please, to a chosen few 
of the greatest writers, &e m&a of an impregnable suprem- 
acy. We caa n^ect the minor writings even of these 
masters to center our affections on their acknowledged 
masterpieces. We may turn aade from the authors indi- 
vidually, however mighty they may be, and from tii&t sev- 
eral works, however impressive, to consider the successive 
movements which one after the other have changed the 
stream of Literature, tumii^ it into new channels and sweep- 
ing along almost every man of letters, powerless to with- 
stand the current. We may peih^>s prefer to abandon the 
biographical aspects of literature to mvestigate its bio- 
logical aspects, and to study out the slow differentiation of 
the several literary species, history from the oration, for 
example, and the drama from the lyric. Or, finally, we may 
find interest in tracing the growth of these critical theories 
about Uterary art which have helped and which have hin- 
dered the free expansion of the autiior's g^us at one time 
or at another. There are many different ways of penetrat- 
ing within the open portals of Literature. All of them are 
inviting; all of them will lead a student to a garden of de- 
light; and which one of th^n a man may choose will depend 
on his answer to the question whether he is more interested 
in persons, or in things, or in ideas. 

There is unfading joy in a lastii^ fri«adship witJi a great 
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10 APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 

writer, whether it is AriBtotle, "the master of all that know," 
or Sophocles, who " saw life steadily and saw it whole " ; Dante, 
who "wandered throi^ the realms of gloom," or Milton, 
the "Giod-giveD organ-voice of England." Such a friendship 
brings us close to a full mind and to a noble soul. And such a 
friendship can be had only in return for loyal service, for a 
strenuous resolve to spare nothing needed for full apprecia- 
tion of the master's genius. A friendly familiarity with an 
author of cosmopohtan fame can be achieved only by wide 
wanderings, to and fro, here and there, in the loi^ centuries 
in search of the predecessors whom he followed, the con- 
temporaries to whom he addressed his message, and the suc- 
cessors who followed the path he had been the first to tread. 
Wisely selected, by an honest exercise of our own taste, 
a single author may serve as a center of interest for the lov- 
ing study of a lifetime. Lowell found that his profound 
admiration for Dante pleasantly persuaded him to studies 
and explorations of which he little dreamed when he b^an. 
A desire to understand Moli^ will lead an admirer of that 
foremost of comic dramatiste to investigate the history of 
comedy in Greece and Rome, in Spain and Italy, and to trace 
out the ffliduring influence of the great French playwr^ht on 
the later comedy of France, Eugjand, and Germany; it will 
also tempt him into unexpected by-paths, whereby he may 
acquire information about topics seemii^y as r^note as the 
Jesuit methods of education, as Gassendi's revival of the 
atomic theories of Lucretius, and as the practice of medicine 
in the sevrateenth century. 

Closely akin to this devotion to one of the mighty masters 
of Literature is the concentration of our interest on a sio^e 
literary masterpiece. We may prefer to fill our ears with 
"the surge and thunder of the Odyssey" or to recall the 
interlinked tales "of the golden prime of good Haroun al 
Raschid." We may find ample satisfaction in following the 
footsteps of one or another of the largely concaved cos- 
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mopolitan characters, figures which have won favor far be- 
yond the borders of thar birthplace. Some of theae heroic 
Btrugglers live only in the language which they lisped at 
first, while others have gone forth to wimder from one land, 
one literature, one art, that they may tarry awhile in other 
lands, other literatures, and other arts. 

After aU his travels Ulysses abides with his own people; 
ih6 gaunt profile of Don Quixote still projects itself against 
ihs sharp hills of Spain, and FaMaff is at home only in the 
little island where he blustered boldly and breezily. But 
Faust is a seedling of one soil transplanted into another, 
lAere he struck down deeper roots, only to tower aloft agun 
in the land of his origin. And Don Juan, the lyrical hero of 
a mystical Spanish l^;end, touched at Italy, before he was 
received in France, where he was transformed into the im- 
placable portrait of "a great lord who is a wicked man." 
And from the French drama "Don Juan " strayed into English 
poetry and into German music; so Faust, bom obscurely in 
Germany, ventured out from Ei^lish poetry into German 
drama and into French music. It is well for the arts that there 
is and always has been free trade in their raw materials, and 
that no customhouse can take toll on the ideas which one 
nataon sends to another to be worked up iuto finished prod- 
ucts. From race to race, from centiuy to century, from art 
to art, there is uncearang interchange of intellectual com- 
modities; and no in^ired statistacian can strike the balance 
of this internationaJ trade whereby men are enisled to 
nourish their aouls. 

Nor are these brave figures the sole travelers whose wan- 
derings we may trace from one literature to another, subdu- 
ii^ their native accents to new tongues. Even humbler 
characters may bear a charmed life; the intriguing slave of 
Greek comedy was taken over by the Latins, to revive after a 
alumber of more than a thousand years in the Italian comedy- 
of-masks and in the Spanish comedy of ck>ak-and-sword. 
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from which he stepped forth gaily to disguise himself as the 
Mascarille and the Sc^nn of Moli^, and as the f^aro of 
Beaumarchais, of Mosart, and of Sosmni. 

Although many lovers of letters may be tempted to devote 
th^nselves mainly to the masters and to the masterpieces of 
Literature and to the perennial types which literature has 
seen fit to preserve throu^ the ages, there are other studentfi 
who will find their profit in fixing thdr attention rather on 
the several movements which have modified literary endeavor. 
Elven to-day one cannot help perceiving the persistence of the 
irrepresrable conflict between the ideals of the Greeks, ^o 
sought for beauty alwajm, and the ideals of the Jews, who set 
aloft duty. Hellenism swept swiftly &om Ath^is to Rome, 
and then to all the shores of the Mediterranean, until it spent 
its force and finally found itself desiccated into Alexandrian- 
ism. Then, in its tuni, the Hebraic q>irit, softened by Chris- 
tianity, spread abroad frwn distant and despised Palestine 
until it attained to the uttermost boundaries of the wide-flung 
R(Hnan Empire. The influence of these contending ideals is 
stiU evident in this twentieth century of ours, especially in 
the obvious cleavage between the artistic aspirations of the 
races of Romance origin and those of the peoples of Teutonic 
stock. 

Certain of the less admirable consequences of a narrow 
acceptance of the Hebraic doctrines revealed thanselves in 
the misguided asceticism of the Middle Ages, thereby making 
' easier the early triumphs of the Renaissance, which was in 
its essence an effort to recapture the joyous liberty of the 
Greeks. The new learning and the new discovery of the 
wisdom of the ancients was indeed a new birth for the arts, 
and for literature not the least. Man came into his own 
once again, and he was in haste to express himself. He drew 
a long breath and felt at last free to live. As was inevitable, 
he pushed back the limite of liberty until he sometjmes at- 
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tained an unwOTthy and unwholesome license. His new 
knowledge nuide him arrogant and intolerant; and he was 
ready to reject all restraint. Yet in time he was able to 
recover not a little of the harmony and of the proportion 
i^ch had characterized the great Greeks, even if he never 
quite attained to their simplicity and to their sympathy. 

Then the reaction came at last, and just as Hellenism had 
shriveled up into Alexandrianisin, so the Renaissance in ita 
turn dried up into the empty and formal Claaacism of the 
eighteenth century, with its code of rulea for every art. Clas- 
sicism lost its grasp on the realities of life, and it cheated itself 
with words. It kept the letter of the law and refused to con- 
torm to its spirit. It steriliised the vocabulary of verse. It 
I^ the poet with no fit instrument for ihe wireless oommuni- 
eal&oa of emotion. In England it gave us the poetry of Alex- 
ander Pope and tiie criticism of Samuel Johnsw; and in 
f^mce it codified the regulations which were responsible for a 
long succession of lifeless tragedies, and by its emphasiB upon 
l^slation to curb literature it brought about the reaction of 
the Romanticists, who succeeded only in the n^ative work 
of destruction and who failed lamentably to establish their 
more positive contentions. 

Romantidsm had its rise contemporary with the American 
Revolution and with the French; and in all it« manifestos 
there rings the tocsin of revolt. It promulgates its declaration 
of the rights of man in the domain of Art; and it toids to a 
stark individualism leading straight to the anarchy irtiicb 
refuses to acknowledge any check upon the caprice of the 
mommt. It exalts the illegal, the illegitimate, and the 
illicit. It Glorifies the outlaw and the outcast; and it relishes 
the abnormal rather than the normal, the morbid rather than 
the healthy. The violence and extravagance of the roman- 
tidsm of Victor Hugo, for example, made inevitable the real- 
ism of Turgenieff and Howells. The principle of Art for Art's 
sake, which the French Ronkanticists took for a battle-cry 
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and which is stimulatiiii; if it is properly understood, is per- 
nicious when it is misread to mean that the artist has do moral 
responsibility. Life is influenced by literature as much aa 
Literature is influenced by life. Many a suicide in Germany 
was the result of Werther'a self-pitying sorrows; and many 
a young man in France took pattern by Balzac's sorry heroes. 

As instructive as any study of these succesrave literary 
movements is an inquiry into the several literary q>ecie8, 
with due consideration of their evolution, their permanence, 
and their occasional commingling one with another. There 
is a special pleasure in tracing the development of oratory, 
for example, down from the days of the Greeks to our own 
time, deducing its essential and eternal principles, and weigh- 
ing the influence of Demosthoiee on Cic^x), and of both on 
Bossuet and on Daniel Webster. There is an equal profit in 
observing how history has been able to separate itself frcmi 
oratory on the one hand and from the epic on the other. A 
most interesting illustration of the pn^reas from the hetero- 
geneous to the homogeneous is to be found in the evolution of 
Athenian tragedy, which included at first much that was not 
strictly dramatic. It developed slowly out of the lyric; and 
in the beginning it contained choral dances, epic narratives, and 
descriptive passages. Amid these confused elements it is not 
always easy to seize the essential action of the druna. But as 
Greek tragedy grew, it came dowly to a ctmsciouaness of 
itself, and it eliminated one by one these non-dramatic acces- 
sories, until at last we find a story shown in action and repre- 
sented by a group of characters immeshed in an inexorable 
struggle. A parallel development took place a litUe later in 
the Greek comic drama, whereby the lyrical-burlesque of 
Aristophanes became the more prosaic comedy of Mraiander; 
the eartier conglomerate of incoi^nious elements discarded 
one by one its soaring lyric, its personal lampooning, and its 
license of poUtical satire, while at the same time it steadily 
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strengthened the' supporting plot, with the appropriate inter- 
relation of character and atuation. 

No literary species has had a more unexpected and a more 
miprecedented prosperity than the novel in prose, which in 
the nineteenth century became the most popular of forms, 
essayed by many a writer who possessed only a small share 
of the native gift of story-telling. The novel is almost the 
only one of Uie literary species that the Greeks of the Golden 
Age did not develop and carry to a perfection which is the 
despair of all later men of letters. They seem to have cared 
little for prose fictitm; and when they had a story to tell they 
set it forth in verse, inspired by the muse of epic poetry. 
To-day that forsaken maidoi can find work fit for her hands 
only by laying aside her sinf^ng robes and condescending to 
bare prose. 

Two of the foremost of modem masters of prose fiction, 
Cervantes and Fielding, have claimed that their stories were, 
in very truth, epics in prose. On the other hand, Geoi^ 
Meredith seemed to consider the novel to be derived rather 
from comedy; and there is no question that the expansion of 
prose fiction was aided, also, by the delicate work of the sev- 
rateenth-century character-writers and of the ^ghteenth-cen- 
tury essayists. We may, if we choose, declare that the series 
of papers in which Steele and Addison sketched the character 
and the career of Sir "Roger de Coveriey was, in fact, the earliest 
of serial stories. In Litoature, as in life, he is a wise child 
who knows his own father; and a writer may have supposed 
himself to be a nameless orphan when in reality he is the miss- 
mg heir of many honorable ancestors. 

Prose fiction may be the offspring of the epic and it may 
have received a rich legacy from the essay; but it has grown 
to maturity under the guardianship of the drama, and in the 
closest comradeship with both comedy and tragedy. The 
earlier novelists, Cervantes, Le S^e, and Fieldit^, had all 
begun as playwrights; so also had the later, Hugo and Dumas. 
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The influence of Comeille and Radne <m Mme. de La Fayette 
is as indisputable as the influence of MoB^ on Le Sage and 
of Ben Jonson on Dickens. And since it has become the 
dominant literary form, the novel has in ita turn served as a 
stimulant to the drama. There is no difficulty in tracing the 
impression made by "Gil Bias " on the "Marriage of Figaro" 
and by "Gotz vcm Berlichingeu" on "Ivanhoe." Nor can 
any disinterested inquira* dispute that the social dramas of 
Dumas fils and of Augjer are deeply indebted to the " Hiunan 
Comedy" of Balzac, and that the comedies of Mr. Hnero and 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones owe much to the mixture of humor 
and pathos to be found in the pages of Dickens and Thackeray. 

Once when an American ptunter in Rome was told by a 
purse-proud picture-buyer that she did not pretend to know 
anything about Art, but she did know what she liked, the irri- 
tated artist could not repress the swift retort, "So do the 
beasts of the field I" To know what we like is only the ban- 
ning of wisdom; and we ought to be able to ^ve good reason 
for the f^th that is in us. The French, who are subtly curious 
in theu" use of words, make a us^ul distinction between a 
gourmet, the delicate taster, and a gourmand, the gross-feeder; 
and the distinction holds in literature as well as in life. The 
wise Goethe tells us that " there are three classes of readers — 
some enj oy without j udgment, some judge without enjoyment ; 
some there are who judge while they enjoy and who enjoy 
while they judge." It is within our power always to gain 
admittance into this third group and to attain a reasoned 
appreciation of the authors whose writings we relish. 

Indeed, we may even acquire an open-mindedness which 
will cany us a little farther, until we can understand how it 
is that sometimes we admire what we do not personally enjoy, 
and that on other occasions we may for the moment find pleas- 
ure in what we do not greatly admire. We can learn to 
control our likings; and in time we can correct our instinc- 
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tive tendency to let our personal preferences sect themselves 
into eternal standards. Of course, these personal preferences 
must ever be the baas of our ultimate judgments, ^ce we 
are bom always wit^ a bias in favor of one school or of the 
other. Our native tendency is toward the ancient or toward 
the modem, and we are by instinct ather romanticists or 
realists, whether we are conscious of this prejudice or not. 
Our opinions may be as the leaves that chaise color vrith the 
revolving seasons; but our principles are rooted in us. It is 
fate, rather than free will, which decides for us in which camp 
we will find ourselves enlisted. Before we were bom it was 
settled for each of us, once for all, whether we should delight 
in the massive simplicity of the Attic dramatists with their 
unerring union of a content of high value with a form that 
seems to be mevitable; or whether we should revet rather in 
the rich luxuriance and bold eneigy of the Elizabethans; the 
<Hie moving majestically with the sweep of a Racier, and the 
other boiling over with the impatience of a volcano. 

But even if we cannot help being partizans, we ought to 
strive to master our prejudices so that we may leam at least 
io understand the spirit of the masterpieces wrought by those 
with whom we are not in accord. The critic needs not <mly 
insight and equipment; his task calls also for sympathy and 
for disinterestedness. The code of criticism is not as the law 
of the Medes and Fersiaos which altereth not; it changes 
from race to race and from epoch to epoch; it is modified by 
the successive movements of human feeling and of human 
thought. 

The scholars of the Renaissance, secure in theu* inheritance 
of Greek wisdom, had a sublime belief in the compreheomve- 
neas and in the cert^ty of th^ knowledge; but now in this 
new twentieth century of ours we modems — 

" Whom vapors work for, yet who ecom a ghost. 
Amid enchantments, disenchanted most" — 
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we are at last aware that we are but peering throu^ a chance 
crack in the dark wall which shuts us in, and that we can only 
glimpse a fragment of knowlet^, glad that even bo little is 
granted to us. We have surrendered the hope of ever attain- 
ing final truth; but none the less are we still nerved by the 
lon^g for it. Perhaps there are a few who would echo 
Les^ng's proud declaration that he valued the privilege of 
seeking the truth above tiie actual possession of it. 

Criticism must needs lag behind creation, even if literary 
criticism may be also creation itself in its own fashioo. The 
critic cannot do his work until after the lyrist and the drama- 
tist and the orator have done theirs. It is on them that he 
feeds, and from their unconscious practice he derives bis rea- 
soned principles. In fact, it is only when the earlier impulse 
of poetry was beginning to dack^t a little, that the critic came 
forward to undertake his parasitic task. He felt it to be his 
duty, as indeed it is, to apply to the present the standards of 
the past; and it was long before he was willing to rec<^nize 
the possibility that these standards might be found in the 
living languages aa well as in the dead. 

Apparently the earliest attempt to hold up a modem author 
as worthy of detailed study was in 1373, when Boccaccio b^!;an 
his lectures on Dante; and so late as 1768, when Gray was 
appointed to a ch^ of Modem Literature and Languages at 
Cambridge, he did not feel himself bound — ao Lowell notes 
— to perform " any of its functions except that of receiving 
his salary." Yet, even then, Lessing had already conceived 
of Literature as a single whole, however multiform its numi- 
festations might be in many tongues. Lessiug is the first of 
modem critics, aa he is the foremost; and he pointed out the 
path of progress to Sainte-Beuve, to Taine, and to Bruneti^. 
It is due to their investigation into the laws which govem the 
evolution of literature that the attitude of criticism is now 
more tolerant, and indeed more modest, than it was what 
Ronsard felt himself authorized to speak of the " naive facility " 
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of Homer, aad wheo Milton, with all hia admiration, deemed 
that Shakspere "warbled native woodnotes wild." Thoreau 
antidpated our later opinion when he asserted that "in Homer 
and in Chaucer there is more of the serenity and imiocence of 
youth than in the more modem and moral poets." 

Bruneti^ was perhaps the most suggestive of recent 
literary critics, abounding in fertile gena^isatjtsis, and 
applyii^ to AH ideas supplied by Science. Here he was fol- 
lowing Taine rather than Saint«-Beuve, who was more keenly 
interested in the idiosyncrasies of individual authors than in 
the larger movements of literature. Sunte-Beuve preferred 
to ^ve us "biographic p^cholt^y," to borrow Tune's t^ 
phrase. Yet even in criticism there are few real novelties; 
Sidney's "Defoise of Poesy," for example, is imitated from 
the Italians; Taine's theory of the influmce of heredity and 
environment is amplified from Hegel; and the objectifms 
which adverse critics have brou^t against the veracious 
realism of Mr. Howells are curiously akin to those that Petro- 
nius urged against the fioman poet, possibly Lucan, who had 
ventured to write an epic In which there was less inventive 
exuberance and more interpretative imagination. Gaston 
Boissier ev&i discovered a vague premonition of the struggle- 
for-life theory in Sfunt Augustine's "City of God." 

Hme was when man lived in a cave until he learned bow 
to put together a wooden frame for a more commodious dwell- 
ing; and after a while he filled up this framework with the 
bricks be bad found out bow to bake, and traces of this tem- 
porary device are still evident in the decorations of the later 
and loftier temples which the Greeks built of marble. Only 
of late has man gone back to the primitive frame, putting it 
together now, not with wood, but with wrought steel; and the 
8ky-scr^)er, however modem it may seem to us, Is in reality a 
revera<m to an ancient type of building. A similar spectacle 
greets us in all the arts, espedally in the art of literature; 
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the new is ever the old, even wh^i it preeoito itaelf with all 
the latest improvements. Genius reveals itself when the hour 
is ripe; it does its work in its own fashion; it comes and it goes 
again, leaving us the richer. There have been many men of 
many minds, speaking in their several tongues; but literature 
is one and indivisible. It has a voice for every mood. It 
cheers and sustains; it inspires and uplifts; it tights the path 
for all of us. It passes the flaming torch from sire to son, 
Greece to Rome, Some to the Renaissance, the Renaissance 
to the modem world, 

"All passes. Art alone 
Ejiduring etayg to us ; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius : 



" Elven the gods must go ; 
Only the lofty RJme 
Not countless years o'erthrow, 
Nor long array of Time." 
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Br RiCBARD J. H. GoTTHBiL, Phopesboe of Rabbinical 

LiTEBATDRB AND THE SEMITIC LaNOUAQES 

Long before the masterpieces of Greek Literature were 
conceived, the God Nebo, as the BabylonianB th«iiiaelves 
explained the beginnings of their culture, had brought the art 
of writing to the Delta of the Tigris and the Euphrates. In 
attributing a divine origin to this arii, these ancient Semites 
emphadzed the value which they placed upon it; and their 
descendants have not failed to follow the road traced by their 
ancestors. The debt which Western civilisation owes to the 
nearer East is growing largely on our view, the more archae- 
ology and comparative research unravel the secrets of past 
ages. Two gifts of inestimable value we owe to the Semites. 
Chie is the expresuon in a tangible and intelligoit form of our 
monotheistic Wdtansckauung, out of which the three great 
world-religifms, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, have issued. 
The other is the alphabet, by means of which the thoughts and 
aspirations which lie at the basis of our modem Western cul- 
ture have been propagated. But while the great reUgious 
systems which have come from the efforts of priests and 
prophets in anci^it Palestine have had their counterpart in 
other important systems that had their birth in India and 
in China, the ^phabet which Phoenicians and Aranueans 
invented has had a triumphant march as a means of commer- 
cial and intellectual intercourse amongst the most varied 
peoples. It seems probable that writii^ was invented in 
various and different parts of the globe, in E^ypt, in China, 
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in America, aa well as in ancieait Babylonia. But none of the 
systems was destined to have the vogue acquired by that of 
the Semites, to become the parent also of the alphabets used 
by tongues so radically divergent as Indo-European, Mongolo- 
Tartar, and Malay. 

In dealing with ancient peoples we are accustomed to use 
the term Literature with the greatest possible latitude. We 
include as such all that has come down to us of their writ- 
ings, to whatever field of human activity they may refer. 
In this manner, literature is no longer synonymous with 
beUea^^trea, but may comprise treatises upooi all possible sub- 
jects; including even business documents and social letters. 
In this use of the word there is, it is true, a certain justifica- 
tion, above and beyond that of mere archseological convenience. 
Among the Semites, the line of demarcation between every- 
day writing and that which is formal and literary has never 
been drawn clearly; just as little as definite forms of literary 
expression have been reserved for the treatment of certfun 
subjects. Jews, Syrians, and Arabs would write grammatical 
treatises in verse ; or, if need be, medical and \e^ ones. The 
passion for poetic diction was supreme; and where we would 
write an order in council or an official document in the ordi- 
nary, albeit twisted, style of official parlance, the Arab scribe 
will make it an occaraon for the exercise of whatever ingenuity 
he may possess in the turning of happy phrases and the coUo- 
catitMi of pleasing rhymes. But the purpose of the present 
presentation will be served best if the latitude in the use of 
the word Literature be restricted and the attempt be made 
to conform to the more usu^ acceptation of the term. 

It is difficult, practicaUy impossible, to give any general 
characterization of Semitic literatures as a whole, for the 
reason that the historic and psychic development of the 
Semitic peoples has been so varied. It is true that the peo- 
ples which have produced these Literatures have kept their 
racial affinity intact to a surprimi^ d^ree; and this despite 
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the many admixtures of foragD blood due to the practice of 
polygamy which has always been more or less indigenous in 
the East. But the history of the Semites covers eo wide a 
period of time and traverses so extensive a part of the earth's 
surface, that it is impossible to find the psychologic unity 
of the whole race. From the oldest specimen of Babylonian 
Literature inscribed upon a stele of King Gudaca (which is 
dated at about 4000 b.c.)] to the productions of modem Arabic 
writers in Cairo or of Hebrew hterati in American ghettos, ia 
a long hail. From Southern Mesopotamia into Western Afda, 
Northern Africa, Europe, and the cities of the American conti- 
nent, the geographical distribution of Semitic peoples almost 
comes around a full circle. In their march through the world 
they have come in contact with many civilizations and peoples 
alien to them in race and in ideals. In many cases they were 
able to impress their own individuality upon these aliens, 
either by actual conquest or by the more durable influence 
of an imposing culture. The Babylonians, forced by their 
movement westward into the proximity of Egypt and the 
ancient civilizations of Crete and Asia Minor, knew bow to 
impose their script and many of their religious ideas upon the 
whole of the nearer East which they conquered. In the early 
Middle Ages the Arabs did the same, carryii^ Asia into 
Europe, making the Mediterranean a propagator of Semitism, 
and by the force of their religious enthusiasm compellii^ the 
physdcal and mental submission of other races, Indians, 
Iranians, Egyptians, Berbers, and Goths. Alone among the 
important S^nitic races, the Jews built up no great world- 
power; preferring to exist by the inner force of a long martyr- 
dom and to exercise a spiritual mfluence by their presence 
everywhere as a theocratic people, and by giving to the world 
the two daughter faiths, Christianity and Islam. And they 
are the only Semitic people that have survived with a live and 
active conscience from the earliest times down to the present 
dayl 
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Yet, whatever may be the influ^ice exercised by Semitic 
peoples upoa the world, and whatever may be the forces that 
have ori^ated with them, they were themselves influenced 
by this world strongly and variously. The forces put out by 
the great culture-peoples of former times do not run in parallel 
lines, but intertwine snd intermingle. That which goes forth 
as flood may return as an ebb-tide. No one people is exclu- 
sively the giver, no one entirely the receiver. The commerce 
of the human mind is like unto that of the body. The g^ver 
of to-day is the receiver of to-morrow. And so it has be^L 
with the Semites. Japheth has dwelt in the tents of Shem; 
but Shem, also, has not spumed the habitations of his brother. 
A good deal of the mythology of ancient Greece has its roots 
in the religjous conceptions elaborated by Babylonian prieste; 
many of the legends about the gods on Olympus have their 
origin in the stories told about Anu and Bel and Tammuz. 
But, in later times, Greece repaid its debt to the East, by 
giving it a philosophic tenninol(^y and the framework for a 
systematic theology. The whole Mohammedan and Jewish 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, reaching back to that curious 
fusion of Elast and West in the Neo-Platonic Schools of Alex- 
andria, is but an echo of the tboi^bts elaborated by Stoics 
and Peripatetics in anci^it Hellas. Jewish tradition has the 
conceit that Plato and Aristotle imbibed wisdom at the feet of 
the Rabbis: a quaintly Eastern method of acknowled^i^ 
this dependence. It is true that Babylonian astronomy and 
medicine and mathematics laid the basis for the labors of 
Ptolenueus, Galen, Hippocrates, and Euclid; but, at a later 
time, their works were translated into Eastern tongues and 
theu- names became household ones for Syriac, Hebrew, and 
Arabic literati. In our own day modem Arabic and Hebrew 
bellea-tdlres are strongly under the influence of the great 
writers of Western Europe, and a great many of the works of 
Shaks[>ere, Dante, Goethe, Racine, and Molidre can be read 
in Semitic translations. It is these influences of the most 
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Taiied forces, historical, reli^ous, philoaophic, sci^itific, and 
literary, to which Semitic peoples have been subject which 
havB produced the varying character that we see exhibited 
in Semitic Idtersturee. 

Of all the literary forms in which mankind has clothed ita 
thought and its feeling, one has been entirely wanting among 
the Semites. They have never developed a drama of their 
own. From time to time attempts have been made to vindi- 
cate for the Semitic people a sense of the beautiful inherent 
in dramatic presentation; notably m connection with some 
particular explanation of such books in our Bible as the " Song 
of Solomon" and the tragedy of Job. But, apart from the 
difficulties of exegesis inherent in this theory, no such claim 
has ever been made by the people itself out of whose loins these 
books have issued, and it is quite plain that they were never 
consciously intended to be put upon the stage. Nor have 
other Semitic peoples ever attempted to fill up the void. The 
Turkish K&rak&z or Shadow-play, which of late years has 
made its way into Syria and Egypt, is of non-Semitic origin, 
and the attempt even to adapt Mohire for the Egyptian stage 
has remained little more than a literary curiosity. There 
must be some reasons inherent in the development of Semitic 
culture that are opposed to the development of the drama, 
and which successfully withstood the infectious influence of 
the greatest dramatic influence which the world has seen. 
One is led to suppose, then, that the mythological element 
which is present to such a degree in the ancient drama has 
made it repellent to the austere monotheism of the Semites. 
It is true that the ancient Semites had their mythology as well 
as the ancient Greeks ; that they deified their kings and human- 
ized their gods. Babylonian reli^ous culture is full of it. 
But even Babylonian religion, as it proceeded on the road 
from polytheism to henotheism, gradually sublimated these 
mythological elements. Traces of them, only, are to be found 
hk our Bible; and the severe monotheism of later official 
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Judiusm and Islam made short work with Uiese vestiges. The 
naive outlook upon the universe and its forces was gone; 
and with it went the power to discuss them even with playful 
seriousness. Nor must it be forgotten that in ancient Greece 
the stage was the pulpit from which the great lessons of life 
were preached to the multitude. The Jews had their prophets 
and teachers to do this work, Mohammedans their preachers 
and moralists. In this manner the need for a stage was not 
felt. In addition to this, the distinct dislike to represent the 
human figure in any form, though not itself stroi^ ^lough 
to prevent artistic development in other directions, must have 
acted as a deterring restraint. 

What has been said of the drama may, to a large extent, 
be said also of epic poetry. During one period only of their 
history, and that almost at its birth, have the Semites devel- 
oped the tale of their supposed heroic times into an extended 
epic. The Babylonian story of the doings of the hero Gilgar 
mesh, representii^ as it does certain astro-cosmological ideas 
transferred from heaven to earth, takes us back into the twi- 
light of the gods; but it had no real life beyond the confines 
of that branch of the Semitic peoples in which it had its birth. 
A national or racial epic must deal with a "host of gods," or 
with such supernatural powers of human beii^ as bridge over 
the chasm that separates the human from the divine. But 
when the older "host of gods" became the "God of hosts," 
as it did for the writers of the Bible, the transcendence of the 
Deity beyond things mundane cut the very heart out of all 
such fanciful musings. Jehovah, as very spirit, must deal 
with his people in other ways. Heav^i was filled with angels 
that did his bidding, and sfuntly m&i on earth received direct 
mess^es to mankind. Ethical monotheism could not deal 
playfully with the great problems of the world, and the beau- 
tiful had once more to stand aside before the moral. It is 
true that many of the eventsnarrated in the epic of Gilgamesh 
have filtered down Semitic tradition and have found their way 
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into both Bible and Koran. But they are embedded there 
m^itly as foedls; reminlficent, it ia true, of an earlier life, but 
hardly fomung an int^ral part of later Semitic reUgioua con- 
cepts. Many trwts in the stories of the patriarchs, such 
figures as those of Moses, the man of God, of Samson, the man 
of strength, of Solomon, the king of wisdom, of Daniel, the 
man of jui^ment, lie clearly upon the border line of mythology. 
So does the figure of Alexander the Great in Syriac, Hebrew, 
and Arabic folk-tale. "He of the Two-Horns" is only a later 
reflectJOD of the ancient Gi^amesh; and the figure of the 
old Babylonian, hero lingers on down to our own day, when it 
has found its most permanent artistic expression in Michael 
Angelo's two-homed Moses in San Pietro in VJncoli in Rome. 
But no great epic has grown up around the exploits of any of 
these heroes; and no great influence was there to promote the 
writing of epic poetry. When the heroic period of Jewish 
history was finished, the life of the people had already become 
one of pEun and of sorrow. Their thoughts were sad and 
severe, as their life was hard and often unlovely. Nor were 
conditions among other Senutic peoples such as to favor 
the growth of epic poetry. The non-Jewish Semites of Syria 
and Mesopotamia developed into Christian churches, to whom 
matters of church government and the minutiffi of belief 
primed all other considerationB'. Islam was bom into a world 
that had already outgrown the stf^e of innocent fancy in its 
outlook upon the universe. It had no childhood days, but 
was called at once to the serious tasks of man's estate. It had 
to fight its way and develop in an upward stmggle against 
civiHzations that had already passed their zenith. It came 
too early into contact with city life; and the freeh air of the 
desert was soon befouled in tlie atmosphere of the market- 
place. 

It is from the desert that the Semite has sprung; and every 
new development, every great effort has had its origin there. 
Not without reason did the Hebrews imsfpne that their life 
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in the vildemese waa tbe pre-qualification for their oitnuice 
into the Holy Land of promise. All the great movemeDte 
in Islamic history have been engendered and nourished in the 
desert, from tbe time of Mohammed himself down to that of 
tbe modem Wahebis, Mahdiste, and Senoussis. The desert 
has conserved the pure joy of living, and thoi^ it has trained 
its dwellers to hardiness of body and firmness of purpose, it 
has at the same time preserved in them a simplicity of mind. 
It is these characteristics that have enabled the Arabian desert 
to produce the only other Semitic epic of which we have any 
knowledge. The exploits of the black hero Antara, his deeds 
of prowess and his ma^ianimity may be heard to-day in prose 
and verse as one sits to coffee in Cairo, Alexandria, or Bdrut. 
But, thoi^ told in the city, they breathe the true air and 
spirit of the desert. And, though pitched in a minor key and 
entirely free from every supernatural admixture, they are 
truly epic in character, as they depict all the virtues dear to 
the rovii^ spirit of the Arab, intrepidity, courage, and hos- 
pitality. 

It is m lyric poetry that the Semitic muse has found its 
fullest literary expression. A great deal of this poetry is, it is 
true, religious in character, because religion has played so 
large a part in the life of Semitic peoples. But, from time 
to time, secular poetry has been cultivated as well. Whether 
such secular poetry ever existed in ancient Babylonia and 
Syria, we cannot tell. Whatever has come down to us en- 
graven upon clay tablets is in the form of prayers, of psahns, 
and of htanies, expressive entirely of the h^er aspirations of 
the people, or of their fears of evil that could be warded off 
only by the right word spoken at the proper moment. That 
this poetry affects the style, known to Egyptian and early 
Hebrew Literature, called pomUelismiu men^orum, in which 
the clauses of a verse bear a definite relation to each other, is 
certain. Whether it passed beyond that and attained to an 
accentuatii^ rhythm has not yet been proven. But some of 
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the pealms indited by Iheae priests and angers of long ago 
reveal a depth of feeling, a consciousness of sin, and a burning 
desire for foi^veness, that place them side by side with the 
noblest productions of the ancient Hebrew Muse and the re- 
ligious writings of the prophets. It is, therefore, evident that 
the psalmists and prophets of the Bible do not stand altogether 
alone as the unique product of a single branch of the Semitic 
family. They and their work were part and parcel of the 
great Semitic tradition, under Uie ban of which stood the whole 
of Western Asia from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

And yet Hebrew poetry has certain characteristics which 
mngle it out for Eftecial comment. It ts the form in which a 
good deal of our Bible has been written, and in this manner it 
has acquired for us a pecuhar meaning and significance. To 
write poetry, religious or secular, never became the pren^^ 
tive of a angle class; priests, prophets, and laymen all made 
use of it to express their inmost feelings. Nor has it ever lost 
the freshness of its source during the long vista of years that 
stretches from the earliest writings to be found in the Bible 
down to the present day. Like those whose thoughts its 
words expressed, it has suffered the contact of all the forces to 
which they have been exposed and in which they have been 
molded successively. Yet, it has remuned substantially 
the same. At first, it is the naive and untrammeled expres- 
sion of a semi-agricultural people, with its songs of the well, 
its rough poems of victory, its laments over fallen heroes, its 
love-songa put into the mouth of an idealized king. In the 
service of Futh, it is enthroned in hymns for public service 
or for private use, in adorations, prayers, and suppUcations. 
It takes the message of the human heart in all its manifold 
changes and wings them heavenward. It bespeaks the sorrow 
of the sin-laden individual or of the community bowed down 
in pubhc grief. During the Middle Ages it comes under the 
influence of itd Arabic peers. It adopts the whole outward 
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form of its more fortimate brother. In modem times it must 
perforce take on a modem dress; and the great Italian, Eng- 
lish, Gemian, and French poet« become its models. During 
the Biblical period the form is rugged, the license with which 
the poet moves is great; so much so that even to this day and 
despite the many theories that have been put forward, the 
proper scanning of Biblical verse, if there is any such scanning, 
is still unknown. In the Arabic period it is the Easidah that 
holds sway, and the old toi^ue is forced to sing in Arabic 
metres. After the Reformation, canto, terzett, and hexame- 
ter exert their influence; and our Hebrew poets of to-day — 
for the ancient tongue has never died out — have a freedom of 
expression and a privilege to develop the language which their 
forbears would have envied. Yet, throughout all, it is the 
same noble language of the Bible that speaks and sings, the 
same simple constructions that please and fascinate. It is 
true that a great deal of Israel's post-Biblical poetry is of a 
purely religious character; religion, up to recent times, was 
the all in all to those that sang and to those that listened. 
But in Sp^ and In modem times, these exclusive fetters 
have been cast off. Love and wine and the lighter momenta 
of human existence found expression also. Hebrew was not 
only a church language; it was the medium of intercourse 
betwe^i the scattered members of the Jewish people, and al- 
most the only means by which they expressed thought and 
feeling. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be s^d of the literary develop- 
ment of Oriental Christians. But those living in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and the later converts in the highlands of 
Elthiopia, have produced a large, and in some ways an impor- 
tant body of Literature. The first of these, the most promi- 
nent siu^val of the Arammc race, preserved its langu^e 
merely as a Church tongue. The Arabic invasion in the 
seventh centuty did not only level ah political distinctions; 
it routed, also, the civilizations with which it came in contact, 
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after havii^ taken from.them those elements that it lacked 
itself. In addition, it drove the tongues in trtdch these civi- 
lizations were articulate out of the highways and byways 
into remote r^ons and mountun faBtuesses. Many Persian- 
speaking districts in the eastern part of the Cahf ate gave way 
to the language of the desert, just as in the far West the Gothic 
tongue of Spain was supplanted by that of the conquerii^ 
Arabd. In the same manner, within a hundred years after 
the entrance of the Arabs mto Syria and Mesopotamia, the 
Syriac language had ceased to exist as a languf^e of the people 
and had taken refuge in the hills of the Anti-Lebanon, in the 
mountains of the Kurdistan and in far-oS Azerbujan, in 
which places it is still spoken by remnantsof Aranuean peoples. 
Apart, then, from a few folk-poems and village songs, Syriac 
poetry, in the main, is of a rehgious character. Despite a 
certun formality and atifTnees, and up to the time when it 
made way for the Arabic, it has produced some poets of real 
merit, such as SaintEphrahn, Isaac of Antioch, Jacob of Serug; 
but the range in which even they allowed their poetic feeling to 
wander is constrdned. The lighter touch that comes from 
living in and with the world is wanting; the odor of the cl<nster 
and of the monk's cell pervades it all. The same is true, only 
in a much wider degree, of Ethiopic poetry. The written 
language was a creation of the Church; and whatever need 
was felt to express feelings in versified form kept to the end the 
impress of this origin. 

In addition to the Hebrews, the Arabs are the only Semitic 
people of consequence that have developed the art of Uterary 
expression untrammeled by the fetters of a church. They 
are the only ones that have lived in the invigoratii^ air of a 
national home, and that have developed the full life of a people 
c<Hi8cious of its strength. The evident result of this is seen 
in their rich and many-sided Literature and in the great mass 
of lyric poetry they have produced. Some innate love for 
.poetic diction must have been ingrained in the very nature of 
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the Arab. For even before the art of writing had been de- 
veloped amoi^ these roving spirits of the desert, the tribal 
bard sai^ of his love, of his chase, and of his camel. "Even in 
the desert, where the art of living even is difficult and comfort 
is wanting, ^ere the possession of a flock means riches and a 
few extra tents ease and contentment, the poet was an un- 
crowned king. A phrase beautifully turned was enough to 
put aside the wrath of the powerful; a few thymes aptly strung 
could dominate the uncontrolled spirit of a Beduin chieftain. 
And even when the Beduin turned into the denizen of the 
city, and when the tribal chief became the calif and the sultan 
of a more or less organized community, the love of happy 
diction retained its ascendancy. The poet was not less 
honored in the palaces of Damascus, of B^dad, and of Cor- 
dova than he was around the fire of a desert encampment. 
But the home and the well-spring of poetic expression still 
remained the pure air of the great sand sea; and eminent 
philolf^sts even, in th&i search for the hidden meanings of 
Obsolete words or for the correct use of certain expressions, 
were accustomed to send for information to some desert tribe. 
Mohammed himself was quite afraid of the power of the poets ; 
and in consigning them to the lowest hmbo of Purgatory, si- 
lently acknowledged the power they wielded. The stream of 
poetic GompositioD has flowed on iminterruptedly from those 
early times down to the present day. 

The form in which the Arabs write thmr poetry is that of a 
quantitative meter, each line consisting of two equal halves, 
the first pair rhyming and the same rhyme bang kept through- 
out the poem at the end of the second half of the line. It 
might be thoi^t that this ex^ency of rhyme would stultify 
and formalize poetic effort ; but so supple-is the Arabic toi^ue, 
and 80 extenrave is the Arabic vocabulary, that the danger 
was most happily avoided. Arabic verse never descends 
to mere rhyming alliteration. At an early period meter 
became greatly diversified, the schoolmen laying down ax- 
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teen different ones as canonical. Popular poetry, however, 
continued to develop these forms and to add to their number. 
It became the custom to open the poem, or Kasidah, as it was 
termed, with a true desert scene, a view of the vestiges of the 
camp left by the tribe of which Uie loved maiden was a mem- 
ber. This is followed by a description of the desert beauty 
and an account of the poet's own prowess, intermingled with a 
detailed picture of his camel and his daily life. This classical 
form of the Kaffldah did not, however, become quite stereo- 
typed. The true poetic spirit outbalanced the influence 
towards conventionality. When the petty court at Al-Hirah 
and the larger one at Damascus brought the Beduin Arab into 
a wider circle of life, he b^an to sing of other themes; or, at 
least, to give a heightened color to former ones. Persian in- 
fluences at Al-Hirah, Byzantine ones at Damascus, developed 
his innate love for the channs of poetry. At Damascus, aJso, 
the comparative luxuriousness of life introduced that sensual 
element which must in a measure color all true art. The 
Court of the Umayyids became a colter where Literature was 
prised, and minnesingerB vied for applause and for more 
substantial ^ts. Not pietistic, and yet good Mohammedans, 
the Syrian califs were not averse to the chase, and to wine, 
and to phymcal beauty; and their court poets put their mas- 
teni' feelings into verse. Few singers of love have equaled 
Omar ibn Abi Rabi'a; few have contended with each other in 
biting satire as did Jarir and Faroadak. lliere were Chris- 
tian poets, as Al-Ahtal, and female ones, 'as Lailah and al- 
in»ftn"ft At Bagdad, and under the Abbasides, the horizon 
of the poet was still further widened. The influence of Per- 
aan mysticism became more pronounced, the wealth of im- 
^(ery more abundant, and court poets do^ed the footsteps 
of Harun al-Rashid and al-Ma'mun. Even the sultanlets of 
Mesopotamiau principahties followed the lead of their greater 
masters. It was at the Court of Hamdanite Saif al-Daulah 
in Aleppo (948) that al-Mutanabbi lived, who developed to 
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the utmost the possibilities of the old Arabic Easidah and 
thus marks the end of the classical period of Arabic poetry. 

Nor were the Mohammedan powers that were further re- 
moved from the heart of the Empire less expressive of their 
iove for the rhymii^ word. Mohammedan Egypt and Mo- 
hammedan Sp^n have also produced their poets; but these 
poets were bound leas securely by the bonds of tradition, and 
they favored the introduction of new and more popular metri- 
cal forms. The old Kasidah, with its set meters, made way 
for the Muwashshah, the strophic poem, and for the Zajal, a 
sort of ottave rime, probably under the influence of non- 
Arabic surroundings. 

Finally, the love of the Arab for bis nation^ poetry is seen 
also in the care which he took to preserve it. During the 
second and third centuries of the Hijrah many collections were 
commenced which were to treasure up the productions of the 
Arab muse for the enjoyment of future generatifms. These 
collections were made in various ways; the poems written by 
members of a single tribe were gathered t<^ther, or those 
dealing with a single subject; or those poems which were con- 
sidered to be the most remarkable from one or the other point 
of view were brought tc^ther, and in course of time antholo- 
gies grew up in which all manner of virtues and vices recdved 
their meed of praise and blame at the hands of the most noted 
poets. 

There is one form of literary expression which deserves 
qiecial mentimt; for the Arab has cultivated it to a surprising 
degree, and he has found imitators among other Semitic 
peoples. I refer to rhymed prose, that elevated diction which 
stands upon the border line between prose and poetry, and in 
which the individual prose phrases are held together by the 
rhyme. The excessive value in which it was held by the 
Arabs is, no doubt, due to the fact that it was employed 
largely by Mohammed in his Koran. From here it passed 
to the religious preachers who, in the gatherings of the faithful 
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oa Fridays, intercalated it into thdr Kbutbahs. From the 
preachers it passed to the official scribes and secretaries, and 
from them into general Literature. Poets and poetasters, 
historians and biographers, easily fell into the groove, and the 
preface to nearly eveiy Arabic book bears witness to the 
delight of the Arab for assonance and rhyme. As pure Lit- 
erature it has found its highest expression in the Makamafas 
of al'Hamadani and al-Hariri, those fine examples of the 
literaiy tale, where the plot is DOthlng more than a series of 
pegs upon which to bai^ all the evidence of the richness of 
the Arabic vocabulary and the ingenuity of the author. A 
good imitation of al-Hariri is to be found in the Hebrew 
Makamahs of al-Earizi; a less literary but still more inge- 
nious copy in tbdse of the Syriac writer Ebed Yesu. 

This tendency to rhymed prose and to alliteration marks 
the chann of Semitic prose-writing in general If we add to 
this a certain stateliness and grandeur, we can understand the 
attraction it has always had for the Western ear. Ail of these 
characteristics are very evident in the prose of the Bible. It 
is these characteristics that have led noted scholars to imagine 
that some metrical scheme must lie at the base even of the 
stories contuned in the Book of Genesis. Unfortunately, 
this grandeur and this alliteration are not ^ways apparent 
in our translations of the Bible. The simplicity of Hebrew 
constructions is apt to become monotonous in a modem 
tongue; the alliterations and assonances ore eaedly lost, and 
the peculiar cadences refuse reproduction. One has to read 
in the original the umple stories of the patriarchs, the tales of 
the wars for Jehovah's sake, the descriptions of the glories of 
kii^ and princes, in order to appreciate tbdr full literary 
value. 

It is generally thought that Hebrew literature eoided with 
the final canonization of the Bible as the Book of the Jewish 
Church. We have already seen that this was not the case as 
regards poetry. It was still less so in the case of prose. It is 
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true that other languages forced themselves upon the Jews 
as a means of daily intercourse. Already in late Biblical 
times this was true of Aramaic; but though prose and poetry 
were written in this sister dialect both within the Synagogue 
and without, Hebrew maintained its place as a literary lan- 
guage of the people. Nearly all the so-called apocryphal 
writings were originally in Hebrew, and perhaps some parts 
of the New Testament. In the Talmuds and in the homiletic 
Literature of theTalmudic period (the Midrashim), we find a 
mixture of the two dialects, a cross between the literary 
Hebrew and the more popular Aramaic. But all through the 
Middle A^ies and down to our own day, we have a long line of 
writers in Hebrew upon all conceivable subjects: history, 
biography, linguistics, ethics, and especially theology and 
casuistry; until, in modem times, the printing-press and the 
newspaper speak to us in a language derived directly from 
that in which the prophets of old delivered their harangues. 
And, at the present, from being the language of learned in- 
tercourse and of literary expression, Hebrew bids fair to have 
a new lease of life in the Holy Land as the tongue of a recon- 
stituted people. 

No such revived life awaits the Syriac. Its place has been 
taken by Arabic, Turkish, and Kurdish. Syriac has remuned 
purely a Church language. It produces no Literature to-day, 
and even in the Church service its days are numbered. What- 
ever prose works it produced down to the thirteenth century, 
when production practically ceased, are with very few excep- 
tions of a religious character or deal with religious subjects. 
There is much that is noble in the homilies and sermons and 
Bible commentaries composed by Nestorian and Jacobite ec- 
cledastics. The Holy Ephraem, Philoxenus of Mabry, and 
Jacob Burdeana, in their various writings, showuswhat expres- 
don the Syriac language is capable of when it is pure at its 
source and undefiled; while the numerous Acts of the Martyrs, 
the Histories of holy men, the Romances of Addu and the 
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Christ, of the Seven Sleepers of Epheeus, and of the Emperor 
Julian are sufficient evidence that imagination was not want- 
ing even in the cell of the monk and the study of the cloister. 
But there was an additional reason that prevented Syriac lit- 
erature from flowing unobstructed in channels of its own. We 
have seen that it was held within strict limits by Chmvh and 
religious tradition. Its developmoit was also retarded by 
the fascinating influence of Greek wisdom. In the late Greek 
schools of Syria and Mesopotamia, both Neetorian and Jacob- 
ite clerics had become acquainted with Greek literature and 
with Greek Science. Homer, Plato, and Aristotle, to mention 
only a few, repres^ited to them the great outrade world and 
satisfied their natural loi^i^ for a wider and a more compre- 
hensive knowledge. Tliey translated many of the great works 
of Greek thinkers into thdr own Syriac and followed this up 
with similar r^iderings of Greek historical and Church writ- 
ings. Later Syriac Literature is thus in the thraldom of a 
fordgD bondage. Cau^t between the Church and Hellas, 
all initiative was driven out. But evtsi as a Literature of 
translation it rendered two noble services to the world of 
thought and to literature. It was the stepping-etone on 
which Eastern imagery passed over from Asia into Europe. 
The Pancbatantra, or Fables of Bidpai, was translated from 
the PaUavi by Syriac-speakii^ monks; from Syriac into 
Arabic and Hebrew, and from Hebrew into the various 
languages of modem Europe, providing entertainment and 
enjoyment wherever it went. It was the same with the 
great Sagirite. Middle Age Europe would have known 
little of this tremendous mind, and both Jewish and Moham- 
medan thought would have remained without the terminolc^y 
with which they were able to turn their theolc^y into a re- 
l^ous philosophy, had not these translators into Syriac made 
the "Organon" and other similar works avidlable to the 
Oriental mind. 
We have seen that Arabic rhymed prose had its origin in the 
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Koran. The ordinary prose of the Arabs had a similar be- 
ginning. In the wonderful development of Islam, few ele- 
ments are more surprieing than the influence exerted by its 
founder in almost all the walks of life. Great teachers iiad 
existed before him who had founded religious and ethical 
systems to which millions of human beings have given their 
adhesion. They have been the great central fire from which 
later times have drawn thdr inspiration. But in n<me of the 
great systems has the influence of one man been so all-per- 
vadii^ as has that of Mohammed, the Arabian prophet. 
Beligion, ethics, law, social and political science, all these, 
as far as Mohammedans are concerned, are based upon what 
he is believed to have said and to have done. It was also his 
boast that he had given to his people a Bible and that he had 
raised them to the position of lettered folk, on a par with 
"the people of a Book," as Jews and Christians were called. 
In the Koran, Arabic prose was put to writu^ for the first 
time. It was Mohammed who commenced to fix definitely 
for his people the supposed history of the past and to transmit 
in literary form the l^raids about their predecessors which 
they had heard from their ndghbors. It is true that he had 
parametic ends in view. But, in doing so, he excited an in- 
terest in the past that was destined never to wane agun. In 
opposition to the poet«, he gave a literary value to prose which 
it had not previously possessed. His example was followed 
in this matter also. The poets continued to sing of the val- 
iant deeds of their tribesmen; but, in putting their poems 
into writing, they or others did not now scruple to prefix to 
the poetry a prose description of the events and persons con- 
cerned. In this mamier Arabic historiography was bom. 
A long line of annalists and historians testify to the worthy 
interest these men and their readers had in their own history 
and in that of their neighbors. Mohammedanism was bom 
in the full light of day, and its historians, more than those of 
any other people or religious body, have collected the materials 
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irtiich permit us to look into every nook and comer of their 
manifold doings. It would be useless to mention the names of 
these many writers, from the great biographer of the prophet, 
Ibn Ishak (733), and the excellent annalist, al-Tabari (73S), 
down to the first philosopher of history, Ibn KhaldOn (1332). 
Each division of the various Mohammedan empires has its 
own historiuis; each country and each principal city. The 
lives of its great men are told in innumerable biographies; and 
the science of geography aided an understanding of the sur- 
roundings in which the events narrated took place. 

All this was done, not only with a view to the permanent 
fixing of historical tradition, but also with a taste for literary 
Kqiression. This same taste is shown in the many books 
written by Arabs and denominated "Adab" or polite litera- 
ture, in Trtiich, with a mixture of prose and poetry, stories, 
witty sayings, curious traits, commendable virtues, and rep- 
rehensible faults, were collected and illustrated, and in this 
way an antidote was given to the rough and ready pothouse 
tales told by the professional story-teller. Of these latter, 
the most noted are, of course, those comprised within the 
cycle of the " Thousand Nights and a Night." To most West- 
erners these Boccaccian tales represent the quintessence of 
the abihty of Arabic Utterateurs. But they convey a most 
erroneous impression of what that ability really was. The 
" Arabian Nights" have never been looked upon as Literature 
by the Arabs themselves. They r^resent the gossip of the 
club; ribald tales which one may tell over drink or food, but 
which are not deserving of a place by the side of the great 
masterpieces. They are not even a faithful picture of real 
Arab life as are the romances of Antar, of the Banu Hilal, or 
Saif dhu al-Yazan. They are the unhealthy product of the 
close city life, not of the clear air of the desert; an imitation 
only, built up on the baas of the Persian "Thousand Days" 
and reeking of the filth of Bagdad and Cairo. Unfortunately 
Galland and Lane, Weil, Knight, and Burton have given 
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them a vogue in the West, which they have never eujoyed 
in the East itself. 

Unfortunately, the West has never fully understood the 
East, nor has it understood the debt that it owes to its earlier 
Bister. In the Mediterranean area the comminglii^ of the 
two has gone on from the earliest times. The deeper becomes 
the study of the ancient world-powers in Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, the firmer does the conviction grow that the 
beginnings of our Art, our Architecture, and our litera- 
ture are to be found there. In that region we must look for 
' the b^nnings of much Greek mythology. Many ideas made 
prominent in Greek philosophy had their origia in Babylonian 
conceptions. If the East was hellenized under Alexander 
the Great and his followers, many elements of culture were 
brought back into Europe. But the chief glory of the Semites 
lies in the fact that they have produced two great books, snd 
have given Bibles to two of the great relipous factors in the 
development of the medieval and modem world. I have 
already spoken of the Koran. As a book of holy traditions 
and religious exhortations, it has been and is the center around 
which nearly three hundred millions of mankind gather. As 
a masterpiece of the world's literature, it has inspired a lai^ 
and an important following, and even we of to-day can still 
feel the elemental force of its power and the grandeur of the 
mmple efTorta towards the divine which it contams. 

What, then, are we to say of our Bible and of its influence ? 
If we look at it amply from the religious point of view, it is 
clear that this influence cannot be fully measured. It has 
driven Miole peoples to greatest and noblest efforts. It has 
been a joy to those glad of heart and a comfort to them that 
fflt in darkness. But its literary influence has been almost as 
strong as has been its religious importance. It has not only 
molded later Hebrew Literature and inspired singers and 
writers in that ancient tongue; even in translation its influ- 
ence has been worid-wide. Modem German literature takes 
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ite riae with Luther's translation. No man of Western origin 
understood it better than did the great German reformer. 
No one has reproduced its spirit in a modem tongue better 
than he has. And in our own English Literature, what monu- 
ment has been of more lasting endurance than the noble 
version made by the divines of King James ? How much of 
our later Literature takes its inspiration from that version! 
How much of our song is but the echo of its sacred pages 7 
Were it oaly for this gift of the spirit and of the pen, our 
gratjtude should be eternal to those who wrote and who 
treasured up these hi^est aspirations of the human soul. 
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THE LITERATURE OF INDIA AND PERSIA 

By a. V. W. Jackson, Phopessor of Indo-Ibaniah 

Languages 

I 

When one has caught the first glimpses of the Northern 
Indian dawn from the he^ts of the Khaibar Pass, and has 
watched from the top of Adam's Peak the splendor of an 
Eastern day sweep out of the sea that laves Ceylon, or has seen 
the bright stars of the long caravan night grow pale before the 
gorgeous crimson of the herald mom in Persia, one catches 
some of the fire, the ruddy glow, that belongs to the Crimson 
East. True, this may not be conducive to justice of judg- 
ment or accuracy of cold criticism, yet it inspires one with an 
enthuuasm for those lands of the dawning sun, and helps to- 
ward a better understanding and truer appreciation of the 
Literatures of India and Iran — a sympathy which I hope 
you may in a manner share. 

The history of these two cousin realms, India and Persia, 
covera a period of more than three millenniums, and is spread 
over a territory of many thousand miles. To crowd such 
widespread bounds of time and space into the compass of less 
tiian an hour is a task indeed, and will require generous in- 
dulgence and leniency on the part of the auditor when making 
a final estimate of the accomplishment. 

India and Persia, each in its way, represent the oldest types 
of Aryan dvilisation and the most ancient form of Indo* 
European literature. The momii^ stars sang together wh«i 
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poetry was bom in these distant lands, and poesy's youthful 
voice was first lifted in a sacred hynm of praise, alike in the 
region of the Indus and the Ganges and in the realm of the 
Caspian Sea and the Peraan Gulf. The story of a religious 
beginniQg is the same in both, and we may trace the historic 
development of each in turn. 

The melody of India's voice broke forth earliest in a chant. 
It was the anthem of the Brahman priest praising the divine 
powers of nature personified in the sacred hymns of the Vedas. 
The' Big, the earliest of the four Vedas, comprises a thousand 
hymns, almost every one of which is a religious lyric in form 
and expresMon. These hymns are not mere primitive out- 
pourings of the human soul, as they were once thought to be; 
they are finished poems, carefully wrought, and associated 
with the sacrifices conducted by the prieste of old. As the 
anthem proceeds we behold, one after another, the gods of the 
Vedic host rising before our vision. It is now Agni, the god of 
fire, as the heavenly messenger carrying the oblation from the 
altar to the divine b^ngs above. Next, Indra, the storm-god, 
nuLTshalii^ the warrii^ elements of the sky against the donon 
of drought in the form of a dragon, whom he slays witii the 
lightning, and thus lets loose the pent-up r^ns to revive the 
parched lands dyii^ of thirst. Or it may be the Sun, the Moon, 
or the Morning and the Evening Star, t^t receive their meed 
of praise and thanksgivii^. Sometimes Uie prayer is for 
victory, long life, children, happiness. Not infrequently the 
petition has some baser end in view — the giuning of riches 
in cattle, or some minor boon — vital to the suppliant, no 
doubt, but unworthy in our eyes to-day. A few of these 
hymns, but very few, and they are iate, are mere pan^yrics 
of patrons; and some are purely didactic. One entire book, 
the ninth, regions in its tone, is devoted to the laudation of 
the soma-plant, the ancient Persian haoma, from which the 
Indo-Iranians extracted the sacred drink that played so lai^ a 
part in their sacrifices. The tenth, or last, book includes a long 
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wedding anthem, several hymns for the funeral ritual, a song 
of creatJon, a coemogonk hymn, and some poems which show 
the earliest b^nnings of Hindu speculative thought and poa- 
Bess a loftiness of concept that commands respect even from 
the most advanced philosophy to-day. 

All the hymns — sQktas, ' well-spoken compositions,' they are 
called — are written in polished verse, with a considerable 
variety of meters and diversity of style. Some of them may 
antedate 1500 b.c. in time of composition; none can be later 
than 1000 B.c. according to the opimon of scholars best compe- 
tent to juc^. 

The noblest of the early hymns are the few addressed to 
Vanma, a supersensuous, transcendental being, who rules the 
world from his supernal reabn of heaven, and who ori^nfdly 
represented the all-embracing sky. Some of the stansas that 
are reverently lifted towards the far-distant abode of this 
celestial monarch almost approach the majesty of the Psalms. 
This is especially true of some stanzas in one of the hymns 
in the Atharva collection, the fourth of the Vedas, magnifying 
the omniscience and omnipresence of this divine b^ng, in a 
style not elsewtere matched in Vedic literature: — 

"This earth is all King Vanma 's posaeBsioa, 

And yonder lofty sky with boundaries distant, 
The ocean's twain are but the loins of Varun, 
Yet in the tiniest drop he lieth hidden. 

" What though one flee beyond the farthest heaven 
One could not even there escape King Varun, 
His spies come hJther forth from out of heaven. 
With all tbeir thousand eyes the earth surveying. 

" King Varuna discerns all this that lieth 

Between the firms meDt« and that beyond them, 
The very winkings of men's eyes are numbered, 
He reckons all, as doth the dice a player." 
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And again from the Rig: — 

" Whatever be, O Vanina, the trespass 

Which we as men do 'gaiost the race of heaven, 
When heedlessly we violate thy statutes, 
Cbastbe us not, O God, for that transgression." 

The hymnB, however, which have the greatest literary inter- 
est in the whole collection, perhaps because they are richest 
in fancy, are the twenty addressed to Ushas, the goddess of the 
dawn, who corresponds to the Eos of the Greeks and the 
Aurora of the Bomans. The sunrise splendors of Northern 
Hindustan, more gorgeous than almost anywhere else in the 
world, stirred the hearts of the early Hishis, or Vedic bards, 
with a throb that burst from their lipe m lyric song well^ii^ 
unequaled in the religious lyrics of any other people. Ushas, 
the damsel fair, bom of the s^, twin sister of the ni^t, 
flees before tiie light of her lover, the sun, who pursues her 
across the heavens. Often she plays the part of a coquette 
as she throws her garb of darkness a^de and arrays herself 
in robes of splendor. The verse weaves itself into a myriad 
Smiles as it moves along: — 

"The bringer of glad joys shines out resplendent. 
Wide imto us she throws the portals open. 
Arousing all the world she shows us riches ; 
The dawn hath wakened every Uving creature. 

" This daughter of the sky comes on our vision. 
Refulgent maiden clad in shining raiment. 
Princess of all the earth's goodly possessions, 
Dawn auspicious, shine thou to-day upon us." 

And yet, amid all this brilliancy and splendor, a somber tone, 
a note of sadness comes in, the mingling of the vox humana 
with the vox seraphica in the lyric cry : — 
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"Gone and departed now are all thoee mortals 
Who looked of old upon the Dawn so radiant; 
To-day she is beheld by us now living — 
But thoee are coming who will see her later." 

It must not be supposed, however, that the sentimental note 
is a dominant one in the Rig-Veda. A sound and wholesome 
tone pervades the entire collection; and occasionally this takes 
the form of gentle humor or mild sarcasm, good-natured satire 
or didactic ridicule. Thus, in one instance, the bard intimates 
that whatever be the calling or statioa in life, whether priest, 
doctor, carpenter, or what-not, all men are after money; 
it is the same everywhere; and he concludes his jingle in a 
light-hearted vein that is quite modem: — 

"Poet am I ; Papa's a quack, 
Uama the upper mUlatone turns ; 
Whate'er our aims — like chasing cows — 
We all are hunting after wealth." 

Quite up-to-date for three thousand years ago I 

The swift march of time does not allow me to attempt a 
characterization of the other three Vedas. Ab uno disce omnes. 
But were I to do so, I should not clum them as rivals for the 
Rig in literary ^cellence. 

Still less could I make plea for that body of explanatory 
works known as Brahmanas, which were composed after the 
era of early Vedic creation had ceased, and which seem to eluci- 
date tlie hymns by l^eudary and traditional matter. Even 
lees strong would be my appeal in the case of Uioae strings of 
rules called Sutras, " Threads," that were twined about the 
ritual which had now grown up around both Vedas and Brah- 
manas. These Sutras and Brahmanas served, it is thought, 
to carry the Vedic age forward for five or six hundred years, 
so that they cover a period ranging presumably from 1000 
to 400 B.C. Nether of them, however, can make any pre- 
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tense to litersry qualities. The Brahmana writings are usu- 
ally spoken of aa stupid, silly, inane. The crabbed Sutraa, 
mere formulas to give the rules for the ancient rites and ob- 
servances, have about the same artistic value as an algebnuc 
formula. Nevertheless, they both have one special interest; 
they are both written in prose and thus furnish, so far as the 
Br&hmanas go, Uie earliest examples of prose literature that 
exist in any Indo-European literature. The short, choppy 
sentences of their childish babble are crude enough, it must be 
confessed, and yet they are often full of fancy. Here is one, the 
"L^endof the Origin of Night and Day" in the time of primi- 
tive man, when Yama and his sister Yami were the first beings 
on earth. I translate the brief narrative neariy literally, so as 
to preserve the abrupt sentences of the crude style; it is 
rou^ enough, but all the imaginative element is there 1 

"Now Yama died. The gods sought to comfort Yami. When 
they asked her she responded : ' It was to-day he died.' The gods 
then said, ' Venly if this goes on she will never forget him.' Now up 
to that time there had been day only, not night. The gods created 
night. Then came the morrow. Then she began to forget him. 
Hence they say : ' Tis days and ni^ts make us forget our sorrow." 

The fact that the beginnings of Hindu philosophy are to be 
sought in the Veda has already been intimated; the fact 
also that philosophy can be treated poetically (Pope tried it 
inhifl"EB8ayonMan") is proved by the SansitritUpanishads, 
the oldest philosophical treatises, as a whole, in Indian Litera- 
ture. Numbering some two himdred, these speculative writ- 
ings cover a long period of tune, running back to the eixth 
century B.C. or earlier, although the latest of them, mere 
sectarian tracts written even after the Mohammedan conquest 
of India, may come down as late aa 1000 a.d. The oldest of 
tiiese documents best illustrate the early stages of panthdstic 
speculation which subsequently developed into the six recog- 
nized Bystems of Hindu phil<»ophy. In matter of style the 
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ITpaniehada are principally composed in verse, but some are 
in proee or contain prose. Yet, just as Plato's prose is the 
prose of a poet-philoeopber, so tbey rise at times fully to the 
Btaodard of recognized literature, especially in their visuat- 
ised images of the individual soul merging into the All-Soul 
which gave it birth, or when the phantasmagoria of the world 
Eonk into the real bacl^^und of non-phenomenal exist^ice, 
and the fitful dream of unreality gives place to the dreamless 
sleep of the real. To indicate what influence these philosophic 
productions have bad upon the Occident I need only refer to 
Schopenhauer, who found the Upaniebads bis solace m life 
and his consolation in death, or allude to the writings of our 
own Eknerson. 

The cahn and serene speculation of the Upaniahads ^ves 
place to the sUrrii^ action of the two great epic poems of 
India, the "Mahabbarata" and tbe "Ramayana." 

The " Mahabhaiata," sometimes called tbe " Iliad of India," 
is an epic tale of the great war between two rival and related 
families, which brou^t the whole of Aryan India into a fatal 
feud. In compass the monstrous poem is nearly eight times 
as large as the "Iliad" and "Odyssey" taken together, since 
it contains two hundred thousand verees. The noble Arjuna, 
a perfect type of kni^thood, is its Achilles; the god-bom 
EamaisitsHector; and tbe martial Yudhisbthira, leader of the 
hosts, its Agamemnon. Yet there the likeness between the 
huge epic and the Grecian masterpiece practically ends. 

Notwithstanding its unwieldy length tbe " Mahabharata" 
has the quality of a true national epic. Its stirring scenes, 
its deeds of heroism and valor in tbe fateful battle of ei^teen 
da^ that forms the crisis of the epic, its situations full of chiv- 
alry and courage, and its episodes full of love, tenderness, and 
devotion, of pathos and despair, are literary masterpieces 
when taken by themselves, and show the human heart stirred 
to the bottom. Some of the scries, like those following the 
night of slaughter, with the lamentation of tbe women over the 
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dead, and the spectral images that rise before the view, would 
require strains inexpres^biy grand — the genius of a Wagner 
— to ffve them a tone if set to inusic ; and the final apotheoms 
of the heroic figures of the poem, as they ascend to heaven, 
forms a fitting close to this noble epic, voluminous and vast. 
The fault of the work, in Western eyes, is its enormous length ; 
the VlifSiy iyav of the Greeks was not known to the Indian 
redactors, or final redactor, who wove those ancient Hindu 
rhapsodies of the past into a giant national poem, and brought 
the national epic into its present form. 

The other epic, the "Ramayana," or wanderii^ of the 
hero Rama, is a more artificial epic as opposed to the folk-epic 
of India, and represents the true type of a long romantic poem. 
Unlike the "Mahabharata," which grew out of old rhapsodies, 
the "Ramayana" is largely the work of a single author, Val- 
miki, who blazed out the path for many of the artistic devices 
that became standards in later Indian literature, and whom we 
can, perhaps, date about 500 b.c. The wanderings of the hero 
Rama, cheated of his throne and banished with his faithful 
wife Sita, form the theme of the epic. The romance and pathos 
deepen when the devoted Sita is forcibly carried away by a 
demon-king to the uttermost bounds of Ceylon in the south. 
Then comes the adventurous element, when the monkeys of 
Southern India, the aboriginal population in the guiae of 
monkeys, join hands with the distracted hero in the war to re- 
cover his wife. Virtue and right triumph at last, and Sita 
is ultimately restored to her lord. 

From its plot the "Ramayana" is sometimes called the 
"Odyssey of India," but the parallel is only a distant one; 
closer analogies in some of its parts might perhaps be found 
in legends connected with King Arthur, like whom Rama 
stands as a hero aana peur et sana reproche. Judged from a 
literary standpoint, the poem suffers, like its companion-piece, 
frcon its great length, nearly fifty thousand verses. It has, 
however, marked literary mmt, and many of its episodes and 
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descriptions are full of beauty. The poem fulfils yet another 
mission, it is a great moral teacher for the youth of India, in 
whose eyes Rama is the prince ideal and his beloved Sita the 
nonpareil of Trifely devotion. 

At the very time when the orthodox Brabmanical Literature 
was being developed in the Sanskrit epics, a dialectic Litera- 
ture in Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists, was takii^ 
shape and enterii^ upon that long literary life which was to 
extend from the sixth century b.c. to the seventh century a.d. 
To speak critically, it must be acknowledged that most of the 
productions of this quara-Indlan Protestantism are not Litera- 
ture, judged from the esthetic standpoint, forbidding as they 
are by their schematic formalism, their endless repetitions,- 
and their didactic ttme. Nevertheless, it must in fairness be 
emphasized that such a work as the "Dhammapada," abook 
of moral maxims and sententious vu-tue, — If virtue can be 
reduced to ^horisms, — presents its religious teaching with 
rare strength and beauty. The Pali "Jatakas," moreover, 
or stories of Buddha's successive birUis, cootun an immensely 
interestii^ mass of folklore in their entertainii^ accounts of 
Buddha's earlier incarnations in both human and animal form; 
and in them we have the be^nnii^ of the beast fable for which 
India is renowned. 

It was out of the Sanskrit animal fables that a new branch 
of Literature was actuaUy developed in Europe, as represented 
earliest by the works of .^isop and Babrius, though some au- 
thorities still refuse assent to this view. Stoiy-tellii^ under 
the guise of animal tales was admirably developed among the 
Hindus from the earliest times. The five books of the San- 
skrit " Paucatantra," and its successor, the "Hitopadea'a," 
or "Book of Good Counsel," if we translate its title, stand as 
the culmination of this style of fiction. The student of com- 
parative literature knows that the fascmatiug collection of 
apolc^uea in the Pancatantra was translated into Pahlavi, 
the Feroan of the sxth century of our era and thence into Syr- 
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iac, in the same century, and into Arabic in the eighth. From 
this latter version later renderii^ were made and found their 
way into Europe. There was a Greek translation in the 
twelfth century, aHebrew and a Latin version in the thirteenth, 
and finally a German translation of the latter in the fifteenth, 
century, which ultimately passed into the French of La 
Fontaine. The narrative of thedevelojMnent is briefly told by a 
mere mention of the names, "Ealilahand Dinmah," "Bidpah 
or Pilpay," the "Directorium Humanse Vitae," and "Das 
Buch der Byspel der alten Wysen." Scores of illustrations 
stfuid ready at band to show this evolution. I need only re- 
call to your mind the story of the ^1 who counted her chickens 
b^ore they were hatched, or the milkmaid who built castles 
in the air before her milk reached market, or the Brahman 
who married a wife in fancy before the rice in his bowl 
found a purchaser. Let me summarize this latter one. 

There the Brahman sat with the bowl of rice before him, 
and he looked at it and thought what fine rice it was, and how 
he should charge a good price for it. And then he began to 
plan what he would do with his money. He decided in hie 
mind that he would many, that he would even have four wives, 
and that the youngest and prettiest of them he would love the 
best. And he dreamed on and on, and thought that perhaps 
one of the other wives might make him angry, and that if be 
got angry he would kick her, and he kicked out, and over went 
his bowl of rice. 

This is but a ^gle instance of scores of these long Uterary 
wanderings. 

The next development of importance in Sanskrit Literature 
is one upon which I would lay especial stress. I refer to the 
bidian drama. This is considered by most scholars to be 
independent of outside influence, for the theory that the Greek 
stage influenced the classic drama of India is now reduced to a 
minimum India possesses a rich dramatic literature which 
deserves far more attention than it has yet received from 
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the student of the history of the player's art. The biblio- 
graphical lisia of Indian dramas show titles of not less than 
five hundred plays, a number that compares favorably with 
the histrionic output of the Ei^hsh Elizabethan and Reetorsr 
tjon periods. Some of these compositions in prose and verse 
presented before kings, as they were described by some of the 
native scholars, may date back fifteen centuries or more, 
and the movement reached its zenith when the Roman drama 
had died out and before the rise of the drama in Europe, still 
sunk in the Dark Ages, had yet begun. The Sanskrit drama 
throughout is the romantic drama, the drama of Shakspere's 
latter days, and not the classic drama of the Greeks. There 
is, in fact, no tragedy, for though there is sometimes a very 
close approach to it, a happy solution must always be found. 

In the long line of Sanskrit dramatists the best Itnown name, 
familiar to many of you already, is Kalidasa, the Hindu Shak- 
Bpere, as he is sometimes called, whose date cannot be placed 
later than the b^inning of the fifth century a.d., and who 
may have flourished earlier. His " S'akunt&la," when it was 
translated by Sir William Jones more than a century ago, 
gained the enthusiastic praise of Goethe and evoked the ad- 
miration of Schiller, as it has won the appreciation of lovers of 
good literature ever since. This will always be so, and Kali- 
dasa's grasp of the dramatic conception, his skill in portraying 
characters, his deft handling of incident and situation, his 
delicacy and refinement of feeling, together with the beauty 
of his language and style, will be admired as long as literary 
taste exists. 

If there were time, I should like to sketch some of the 
scenes in one or other of his three plays, to set forth in Kali- 
dasa's own words the story of S'akuntala's love, to picture her 
dismay trtien the enchanted ring which binds her to her royal 
lover is lost, their pathetic separation, and the almost Shak- 
sperian scene ^ere the fisherman who has found it is haled into 
court, and to tell you bow, after the long and pfunf ul separation, 
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the loving couple are united in the embrace of their princely 
son: but that would cany us too far afield. 

Should we se^ to parallel Shakspere, there is a still earlier 
drama, the "Clay Cart," attributed to King S'udraka, which 
combines all the elements of an Elizabethan play, ev^i to 
complications through mistaken identity, disguise, the use of 
stage properties, the introduction of a gambling episode and a 
political sub-plot, together with a supposed murder and s trial 
for life on the ground of circumstantial evidoice, only to reach 
a happy solution, in conformity with the laws of Hindu 
dramaturgy, when the reformed gambler who has gone into a 
monastery comes into court and tells his tale. Imi^tcitethe 
names of a dozen gifted playwrights in early India. The list 
would include King Harsha, a literary patron and himself an 
author of other plays in the seventh c^itury, and it would also 
contain an indirect parallel to Komeo and Juliet by Bhava- 
bbuti in the eighth century and a clever draoka of Machiavel- 
lian policy, a sort of Indian dramatic "Richelieu" by Vi- 
s'akhadatta a century later; nor should I forget the admirably 
constructed drama of the "Curse of the Angry Priest" by 
Kshemia'vara, who wrote in the tenth century a play on the 
sufferings of a good king, which has all the dramatic quafities 
of the story of Job. Dozens of parallels might likewise be 
drawn with the West in r^ard to scenic structure, style, action, 
the use of dialect characters, inanimate objects, letters, pic- 
tures, and rings, as a means to complicate the story, or the 
introduction of pathos and despiur, fun, humor, and surprise, 
or even the supernatural, to brii^ about the desired result. 
They all seem quite modem, although anticipating Shakspere 
by a thousand or fifteen hundred years. 

But I must pass into that realm of lyric poetry which lies 
so close to the dramatic. India possesses a number of poems 
that are worthy to rank as masterpieces in the world's best 
Literature. From the earliest times the Hindu has turned to 
lyric struns; the tUna, or lute, was in high favor. Even the 
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hymiiB chanted by the Vedic bards of old, may be regarded as 
odes or rbapsodiee. The great Sanskrit epics occasionally 
eontfun lyric passages, and the Sanskrit drama shows the use 
of the lyric in its perfection. Kalidasa has outbursts of 
poetic passion in his plays that rival anything in Literature. 
Sanskrit Literature includes long lyric poems as well as 
short, and among India's authors of this type Kalidasa again 
is peer, his passion rivaling anything in the world's lyric 
literature. like his contemporaries, he is the child of an 
Indian renussance, if we understand that term broadly 
enough, a kind of Sanskrit Marlowe, with all the richness and 
exuberance, the fancy and imajpnation, that mark the true 
poet. One of bis poems, "The Seasons," may be compared 
with Thomson's masterpiece, and the "Cloud Messenger," 
or lover's greeting intrusted to a cloud about to float awi^ 
to the beloved, is aa delicate as a po^n of Shelley, and cau^t 
the fancy of Schiller. Not to mention other minstrels, the 
lyric measuree of Jayadeva, who wrote aa late as the twelfth 
century, may be paralleled with the fire and passion of Shak- 
q>ere's "Venus and Adonis." 

Some of the Sanskrit lyrics are gons of poetic composition, 
polished to an exquisite finish of refined workmanship. Those 
attributed to Bbartrihari in the sixth century, for example, 
would well illustrate the point. Here is one, for instance, 
that may be called "Cupid's Whirligig," showing that the 
course of true love did not always run smoothly, even in 
ancient India. It is the old case of the beloved not recipro- 
cating: — 

"She whom I dote on constantly 

Coldly my wooing spuma : 
Her heart pines for another man. 

His for another bums ; 
And yet that certaia other maid 

Madly for me doth languish ; 
Pie upon her, him, her and me, 

And Cupid, cause of anguish." 
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Another, which Heiae would have liked, runs thus: — 

"Thy face, a lovely Uly; 
Thine eyes, the lotus blue ; 
Thy teeth are jasmine blossoms, 
Thy lips the rosebud's hue. 
The velvet touch of the champak 
Thy tender skin doth own ; 
How comes it the Creator 
Hathmade thy heartastonef 

And here is still another, which one of my pupils has versified: 

" In the heart of the sage there burneth a lamp 
Clear shining by night and by day 
With a flame so pure that he boasteth sure 
There's naught its beams can stay. 

" But a favn-eyed maid comes gliding by. 
And giveth one glance so bright. 
That his flame once pure is all obscure 
IliTougb Love's more radiant light." 

In another quatriun, which I may call "Cupid's Fishing Pond," 
the god of love buta his hook with a fair maid; and in still 
another we have an early parallel to Shakspere's "All the 
world's a stage"; while in many a one a sly touch of humor 
is found. Sometimes it may be only four lines, — the old 
story of the boy, the stone, and the dog: — 

"A dog in sight? — there's never a stone to throw I 
A stone at hand? — no dog to hit, I trow ! 
Both d<% and stone at the same time in viewT 
Tib the King's dog I pshaw! what am I lodof " 

Pnne fiction is capitally represented by Dandin in the 
nxth century, whose "Adventures of the Ten Princes" is an 
admirable example of the tale of roguery and picaresque 
novel, and there are excellent exunples of story-telling in 
versified form to be found in the rich collection of the Katba- 
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Sarit Sagara, or "Ocean of the Streams of Story." The 
romantic tale in the form of artistic language at least reached 
its height in some of the court authors of the nxth or seventh 
century, whose Kavya style, or courtly composition, out- 
Lylied Lyly and out-Guevaraed Guevara in conceits, puns, 
double-meanings, and other fanciful devices almost beyond 
our comprehension and certainly beyond our taste. 

If there were time, I m^t say much about the other 
branches of Literature, like the codes of law and traditional 
wisdom in verse, such as the great collection that bears the 
name of Manu, the Solon and Lycurgus of Indian l^slation. 
Or I might touch upon poetic treatises dealing with astronomy, 
mathematics, medicine, and their kin; but they would be 
largely technical in character and not belong strictly to belles- 
lettres. The only great literary domain which I can think of 
at the m<Hnent as not repres^ited is history. India is of all 
nations the least historically inclined; her religion and phil- 
osophy made her so. There is no Hindu Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Livy, or Tacitus; what history there is, is largely 
confined to legends, romantic tales, and the records on in- 
scriptions and coins. 

As for India's modem Literature, I may say that the lyric, 
^ic, and the dramatic have been fostered and are still cul- 
tivated to-day, both in Sanskrit and m the native vernaculars, 
for Literature is not a lost art among the Hindus. If called 
upon to sununarize my views, I should say that Sanskrit 
literature, through its loi^ line of historic development, may 
claim from the student of comparative Literature the same 
attention that the Sanskrit language exacts from the stud^t 
of comparative philology. 

II 

The ever hurrying beat of time's footfall warns me that the 
minutes are speeding on. And what shall I say of Persia — 
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that other land of flunriae and dawn, whose Literature, thoti^ 
tar less extensive than that of India, has nevertheless exer- 
cised a potent influence upon the world's literature and the 
world's thought. 

In Iran, as in Hindustan, and as in Israel of old, the first 
echo of poetry awoke in a prophet's song. This time it was 
the voice of Zarathushtra, the great religious teacher of Persia, 
in the seventh century B.C., chanting in fervid tones an an- 
them of divine praise. His cry broke the silence of the night 
perchance in some mountun cavern in northwestern Iran, or 
heralded the mom as he wandered priestlike throughout 
the borders of Persia, preaching the story of his communion 
with Ormazd, the god, and the archangels. It is now a vidon 
of heaven and the future, next an appeal to mankind to repent, 
to abandon the way of the wicked, and follow the path of 
righteousness. For a moment there may be a note of de- 
spondency in the tone, since deaf ears heark^i not unto his 
word; but comfort is always in God and the marvelous 
works of creation, so the impassioned question rises to the 
prophet's lips: — 

"This I ask thee — tell me true, O Lord I — 
Who in the beginning by his generation was the father of Righteous- 
ness? 
Who established the path of the sun and the stars? 
Who is it, through whom the moon waxes and wanes? — 
This and yet more, Mazdah, I desire to know. 

" This I ask thee — tell me true, O Lord 1 — 
Who hath made firm the earth below and the sky 
So that it falleth not? Who, the waters and the plants? 
Who hath yoked swiftness to the winds and the clouds? 
Who is the creator, Mazdah, of (the archangel) Good Thought f" 

Ws own soul knows the answer, since Ahura Mazdah and tbe 
celestial hierarchy form ever the theme of Zoroaster's psalms. 
These psalms — Gathas, "hymns, anthems," they are called 
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— give the outpourings of the seer's heart in rhythmic stanzas 
that resemble in meter the verses of the Vedic bards, though 
somewhat later in time of composition. 

Later than the Gsthati in form and structure, but inspired 
by Zoroaster, though doubtless the work of various hands, 
are the Avestan Yashts, "praises." In matter of content, 
however, some of their myths and l^:endB may go back as 
far as the Vedic age, or even to the primitive period of Indo- 
Iranian imity, when the ancestors of the Persians and the 
Hindus still formed an undivided community, a single branch 
of the Indo-European stock. The majority of the Yashts 
are ccmiposed in meter, and their measured stanzas i^orify 
the various divine personifications or the dem^ods and heroes 
of the faith. Sometimes they rise to the hei^t of real poetry, 
as in the description of Mithra, the angel of truth and celestial 
embodiment of the sun's light, as he rides forth majestic in 
his chariot across the heavens, guiding and watching over 
men, even in the battle which his mighty power sets a^ii^, 
or sternly punishii^ the sinner that breaks his word and 
pledge. All this is portrayed in the tenth Yasht, a composi- 
tion devoted to extolling Mithra's grandeur, which is next 
only to that of Onnazd. As for some of the other parts of 
the Avesta, I confess that they are rather prosaic, although 
always imbued with a deep reli^ous feeling which commands 
respect. 

The aftermath that sprang up when the Aveetan harvest 
had been re^>ed, grew in the field of Pahlavi literature during 
the Sassanian period of Christian times; but it yields little 
to the sickle of the gleaner. In character, for the most part, 
it is supplemental to the Avesta, and bears much the same 
relation to that earlier monument as the Patristic writings 
do to our own Bible, or the Talmudic literature bears to the 
Old T^tament. Among its products, however, we occa- 
sionally gather a few good sheaves. There are compositions, 
for instance, of a secular type, like the "Romance of King 
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Ardashir," a narrative of the king's love for a fair princess, 
his valor in alayii^ a dragon, and accomplishing other deeds 
of prowess; and this one in particular has the quality of 
imagination and deserves consideration as showing the b^^- 
nings of story-telling. There are likewise Pahlavi works that 
contain philosophic discussions or kindred matter, based on 
beliefs current in the earliest days. There is even something 
as practical and commonplace as a treatise on the game of 
chess I But, taken as a whole, Pahlavi Literature is prosaic 
in content as it is in form, and whatever may be its secular 
or religious worth, I think we are justified in withholding 
from it the title of literary merit. 

Far different is the case with Modem Pernan literature, 
which followed in the wake of Pahlavi Literature, overtaking 
its alow course with rapid sweep, as early as the ninth or 
tenth century a.d. Several distinct waves mark the b^in-' 
ning of this new literary era. PaifunouBt among them was 
that of epic poetry, which broke into a crest nearly a thou- 
sand years tigo. 

The great name in Persian epic poetry is that of FirdauEd 
(935-1020) who devoted his life to singing of the past glories 
of Iran. His masterpiece, the "Shah Namah," or "Book of 
Kings," is a personal epic m the sense that it is the work of a 
single rhapsodist, but it is a national epic because pulsing 
with the heartbeat of a people. Firdaura's trumpet tones ring 
and re-ring with the note of the old-time pride of Iran, echoing 
in clarion blasts the story of her ancient kings in their long 
line of sovereignty, the valor of her heroes, and the stubborn 
baseless of her inveterate foes. At times the kindled flame 
bums high on the heights of epic grandeur, illuminating the 
long poem with the fire of inspiration, so that its huge mass 
of sixty thousand verses is a^ow, and warms the reader's 
heart. The fact that Matthew Arnold has given one of the 
episodes of the "Sh^ Namah" an enduring fomi in T^nglinh 
verse through his free adaptation of the tragic story of " Sohrab 
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and Rustum" is among the proofs that the heroic poem is 
entitled to a place in the circle of epic masterpieces. I wish 
there were time to compare for you Firdau^'s original rhap- 
sody with Arnold's spirited refitting of this story of the i&tal 
combat between father and son, but I must hasten forward to 
mention another genre in Persian literature, the poetry of 
adventure portrayed in the romantic epopee. 

Nizami, in the twelfth century, is the acknowledged chief- 
tain in the realm of the rhymed romance. Love, heroism, 
and adventure formed the burden of his song as he tuned his 
lay at the same moment when the trouvdres and minnesingers 
in the West were chanting their chansons in the very heyday 
of chivalry. He is their peer, and in his romantic story of 
"KhusrauandShiiin" I am not sure that hedidnot outdo his 
unknowing European rivals. 

One cannot lecture on Persian Literature without ringing 
changes on the major key of mysUcism, because the SOH note 
of veiled all^ory and masked symbolism is a dominant chord 
in much of its verse. To appreciate the spirit of Persian 
poesy's very being, one must understand the fundamental 
elements of its harmony, its emblematic nature, the delicate 
interchange of sign and thing signified, subtle play of disguised 
meanings, esoteric allusions, phraseoli^y with hidden im- 
plications that were understood of the elect, and all the refined 
spiritualization of physical and material images, pseudo- 
erotic in their nature. This literary species requires that 
same dehcate method of interpretation which may be illus- 
trated by our own understanding of the "Song of Soltsnon," 
OT measured by our appreciation of the sevraiteenth-centuiy 
English poete, Donne, Vaughan, the Fletchers, and Crashaw. 

The pan^n of Pendan mystic poets in the twelfth century 
was Attar; in the thirteenth it was Rumi. These two mystics 
overtop all the rest, even Jami in the early fifteenth century. 
I wish I could illustrate both of them by examples, for I should 
like to take Jalal ad Din Rumi's long mystical poem, the 
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" Masnavi," as a specimen of PersiaQ emblematic literature, 
but I shall have to content myself with a few lines from the 
masterpiece of bis predecessor, Farid ad Din Attar, a eoca- 
position that gives an ailegorical portrayal of the lotting of 
the human soul for union with the Divine. The poem is 
filled with the symbolic languid of SOfism. FitzGerald 
caught admirably its spirit in his free version of the "Bird- 
Parliament" of Attar, with its catchwords of devotion, 
hidden under seemir^y commonplace terms, and its spiritual 
ecstasy concealed beneath what appear to be mere offhand 
alluuons. Note the following, for example: — 

"The Motba had long been exiled from the Flame 
They worship ; so to Bolemn council came 
And voted one of them by Ixit be sent 
To find their Idol. One wae chosen — went, 
And after a long drcuit in sheer Gloom, 
Seeing, he thought, the taper in a Room, 
Flew back at once to say so. But the Chief 
Of Mothistan slighted so slight Belief, 
And sent another Messenger, who flew 
Up to the House, in at the window, through 
The Flame itself ; and back the Message brings 
With yet no sign of conflict on his wings. 
Then went a Third, who spurred with true Desire, 
Plunging at once into the sacred Fire 
Folded his wings within, till he became 
One Color and one Substance with the Flame, 
He only knew the Flame who in it burned. 
And only he could tell who ne'er to tell returned." 

Persia is the land of lyric poetry, the home of the nightingale 
and the rose. What more need I say on this theme than 
allow two or three of her minstrels to speak for themselves ? 
Here is a fragment as early as 900 a.d.; it is from Ruds^, 
the father of later Persdan song, and is full of lovelorn sadness : 
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"When dead thou shalt behold me. 

My lips forever sealed. 
Life from my body severed, 

I^tasioD ne'er more revealed ; 
Then seat thyself beside me. 

Whisper one soft word yet: 
' Twas I who slew thee, truly 

Alas ! how I r^ret.' " 

Our own Chaucer in his youth, four centuries later, could 
not have turned the verse more gracefully, or more sadly. 
Let us choose another from Rudagi, a lyric on wine, and 
it has been rendered from the Persian by Professor Cowell, 
tne teacher of "Omar" FitzGerald: — 

"Bring me yon wine wliich thou might'st call a melted ruby in its 
cup, 
Or like a simitar unsheathed, in the sun's noon-tide light held up. 
1^ the rose-water, thou might'st say, yea thrice distilled for 

purity ; 
Its sweetness falls as sleep's own balm steals o'er the vigil-wearied 

Thou mightest call the cup the cloud, the wine the raindrop from 

Or say the joy that fills the heart whose prayer long looked-for 

comes at last. 
Were there do wine all hearts would be a desert waste, forlorn and 

black, 
But were our last life-blood extinct, the sight of wine would bring 

it back, 
Oh ! if an ei^te would but sVoop, and bear the wine up to the sky. 
Far out of reach of all the base, who would not shout ' Well done I ' 

aal." 

A dozen other lyric fragments from the same early poet 
might be cited. It is sometimes an elegy, sometimes a eulogy, 
or at times a triumsical quatrain in bumorous vein. Some- 
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body bad twitted Rudagi, when old, on the vanity of dydng 
his hair. He playfully responded in improvised verse: — 

"Black U the color wheD we mourn. 
And hence there's reason where 
An old man takes to wearing black 
By dyeing black hie hair I " 

Handling the quatrfun with lyric skill beloi^ to all the 
coterie of this same period and afterwards. Yet by none 
was it brought to higher perfection than by a famous ptiil- 
oaopher, phyucian, and poet, a forenmner of Omar Khayyam, 
the renowned Ibn Sma,who is better known to us of the West 
through the Latinized form of his name, Avicenna. One of 
his verses rings so much like Omar Khaj^yam that it has 
generally been ascribed to the later poet. It runs: — 

" From Earth's dark Center unto Satura'a Gate 
I've solved all problems of this World's Estate ; 
From every Snare of Plot and Guile set free. 
Each Bond resolved — saving alone Death's Fate." 

A brother poet to Avicenna was Abu Said, lyrist and mystic. 
In Abu Said the two moods, lyric and mystic, were so closely 
combined that it is difficult to determine whether in some of 
his verses the deep religious fervor for the divinity is actually 
hidden under the passionate guise of love. But it is sup- 
posed to be there. Here is one of these pseudo-erotic in- 
stances: — 

"Last night in my beloved's arms I lay, 
My prayers she did with sweet caresses pay ; 
The moon went down — the sun came up — 'twas day. 
Blame not the moon ; we had too much to say." 

This vermon of mine may be rougb and imperfect, but it 
conveys the sense and modemuess of touch which mark some 
of Abu Said's stanzas to a remarkable d^ree. 
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Oft and agtun the lute strings were touched with lyric per- 
fection by the fingers of Saadi, renowned poet, moraliat, aad 
philosopher, who died at Shiras in 1291. Here, for example, is 
a verse with a pretty turn, bringing out Uie l^eod of the 
ori^ of the pearl as an illustration of the virtue of humility. 
I ^ve it fairly closely after Saadi's own lines : — 

"A raindrop fell from the heavens on high 

And modestly said as it sped throm^ the sky 
Into vast ocean to be forgot, 
' It is God's will that I be not.' 

" While viewing itself with eye of disdain, 

A mussel-shell caught up that wee drop of rain; 
Heaven's vaulted dome, then, did silently whirl. 
And lo I the raindrop became a pearl ! " 

It would be difficult to imagine anytliit^ more delicate and 
graceful. Heine would have reveled in such a verse. 

The prince of Peraan lyric poets, however, — and you 
know his name well, — is Hafiz. I need not illustrate by 
example either his beauty or his skill, because all lovers of 
passionate poetry know something about his songs of the 
nightingale and the rose. The very verse which tiiis poet- 
lover sings forms a part of his own beii^ as Ha£8 breathes 
enraptured sighs over the dark musky tresses of his beloved, 
or quaffs the ruby wine, red as the blood of the rose on her 
lips, which transports his soul into an ecstasy, and makes 
his pulse beat in rhythmic harmony with the throb of his 
idol's heart. 

But my time is upl I have not a mconent to speak of 
Pernan prose, so I shall omit it, with a loss more or less small 
or great. Nor can I say anything about the drama except 
to state that it is a modem creation, hardly a century old. I 
must dismiss it likewise, adding only that there may poscdbly 
inhere in its crude attempts agns that florescence is ever 
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possible in Perua. Yet it is neither through her embryo 
drama nor through her older estabUshed prose that Persia is 
going to live in literature. It 'will be through her great poets 
of the past and of the hoped-for future, for the soft trill of the 
nightingale's song still lingers, and the delicate aroma of the 
Persian rose will never depart fnnn her perfumed atmosphere. 
The rhythm of Persian verse, the charm of its poetic imagery 
when not carried too far, the exquisite tenderness of feeling, 
and the gentle effudon of eternal emotions will continue to 
appeal to the heart, as in days gone by, as long as human 
feeling remuns unchanged and human sympathy aludes. 

The hastiest kind of a conclusion must serve as a close to this 
all too rapid sketch. We have traced in turn the Uterary 
development of India and Persia from the first gleam of the 
sun at early dawn, through the rich crimson of the momii^ 
light until it blends into the wtiite splendor of the meridian 
day, thence dippii^ with slanting gold^i rays into the west- 
em sea. And lol the sun has abeady sped far downward 
into the darkenii^ West. 
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Bt Fbiedbich Hibth, Profbssob of Chinbsb 

The Literature which forms the subject of the present 
lecture is more than that of China. As a foreign literature 
it is studied also by the Coreans, the Japanese, and the 
Annamites; and it may therefore be quite appropriately 
called the Claaac Uterature of the Far East. ITie civiliza- 
tion of all these nations has been affected by ite study, per- 
haps even in a itig^er d^pree than that of the nations of 
Europe has been by the literatures of Greece and Rome. 
Millions received from it, in the course of centuries, their 
mental training. The Chinese who created it have throi^ 
it perpetuated thdr national character and imparted some 
of their idiosyncrasies of thought to their formetiy illiterate 
neighbors. 

It would be difficult to describe in a few words the char- 
acter of this Literature. As representing Chinese civili- 
zation, it has beai called Confucianist, and this term may hit 
the truth if we look upon it as coverii^ not only works of the 
Confucian school, but also "Anti-Confucian" literature 
and a good deal of what is decidedly neutral. Certainly, the 
personality of the sage stands in closer relation to the de- 
velopment of Chinese literature than that of any other in- 
dividual stands to any other national literature either in 
Asia or in Europe. In its earUest development Chinese lit- 
erature was either Confucianist or anti-Confucianist; and 
even in that conspiracy of silence characteristic of the oppos- 
67 
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ing schools, the one man treated with aileiice was Confucius. 
If we consider Chinese literature as it now exists in myriads 
of volumes, works which may be called Confucianist tn the 
proper sense of the word are in the nunority. 

I need not dwell on the fact that Chinese literature is ab- 
solutely autochthonous. In this respect it may be called 
unique, as scarcely any of the world's other national literatures 
worthy of such a name may be sfud to have taken its own 
course without beii^ influoiced by the civilization of neigh- 
boring nations. The development of literature in ChinA 
corresponds with that of the nation itself. All attempts to 
deiive ite origin from quarters outside the traditional cradle 
of the Chinese race near the banks of the Yellow River should 
be treated with suspicion. In all such problems which can- 
not be supported by arguments derived from literature itself 
it is safer to admit our ignorance than to trust to the vaga- 
ries of a lively ima^nation. I shall not, therefore, here eater 
upon the question whether the Chinese race has inunigrated 
from Babyl<mia or some other part of the worid; for I quite 
agree with Professor Giles, ■who says, "No one knows 
where the Chinese came from," and adds, "it appears to be 
an ethnologic^ axiom that every race must have conte from 
somewhere outade of ite own territory." Similarities be- 
tween certain phases of Chinese culture and ideas current 
in India, Babylonia, and other seats of ancnent culture may 
be the result of the uniform organization of the human brain, 
which cannot help arriving at the same inventions calculated 
to make life more comfortable whether in the East or in the 
West; or they may be the result of relationships of pre- 
historic existence, which it would be hopeless to trace by the 
means now at our disposal. CtHnparative folk-lore abounds 
with problems which neither the most ancient literature nor 
the prehistoric treasures of our museums can explain. Look- 
ing at the full moon, I have often wondered why I could not 
discover in its landscape the figure of a hare or a rabbit; and 
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yet in rnnote uitiquity fniHwu^a of Indians and millionB of 
Cfainese saw it, as well probably as miUions of pre-Columbian 
Mexicans and Mayas. Such simitaritiefl can be traced be- 
tween numerous cbaracteriBtics of Indian folk-lore and what 
^pear as repetitions with but slight modifications in Chinese 
Literature as early as the fourth century b.c. But, ance no 
intercourse has been shown to have taken place betwe^i 
India and China at that early date, I am inclined to think 
that the connecting link lies far back in prehistoric periods 
when the foundations of popular tradition on both sides were 
laid either in China, or m India, if not elsewhere. We need 
not be surprised to find that these Indian traditions do not 
appear in the earlier Chinese Literature. The reason may be 
that all we know of Chinese history and popular life previous 
to the fourth century b.c. has been transmitted by Confucian- 
ist writers, who would not place on record ideas at variance 
with their own. But for this one-sidedness of the earliest 
historians tiie Chineee would perhaps appear to us entirely 
different in character from what they seem to have been 
nh^i seen through the eyes of Confucianists. Those In- 
dian reminiscences, first placed on record in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., may have been current in China from ages imme- 
morial. Who can tell where and when they orijpnated 7 
Mythological and legendary ideas and folk-lore may have 
been the property of a nation for a Uiousand years or more 
before they make th^ appearuice in its literature. The mere 
fact of foreign ideas of any kind being thus traced in a htera- 
ture need not, therefore, be looked upon as proof of their 
having been imported from abroad, unless it can be shown 
under what circumstances they traveled from one country 
to another. This is, however, not the case with the fordgn 
allusions in the Chinese literature of the fourth caitury b.c. 
As late as the end of the second century B.c. India was a terra 
incognita to tiie Chinese. Had it beei known earlier, the ac- 
count of Chang K'i^, the discoverer, whose attention was 
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first drawn to the existence of such a country during bis visit 
to Bactria in 127 B.c., would not have been regarded as a dis- 
covery. The traces of Indian lore found in Chinese litera- 
ture in the works of certain postr-Confucian writers must, 
therefore, either have soaked through that impenetrable 
wall of the Tibetan highlands, or the deserts of Eastern 
Turkestan, or have ori^nated in prehistoric times. Certainly, 
part of the Literature which the Chinese themselves consider 
their best, the so-called "Chinese Clascdcs," cannot be said 
to have been influenced from any quarter. 

This very term, "Chinese Classics," invented by foreigners 
to deEognate the standard works of Confucianism, assigns to 
Chinese literature a distinctive character. If we speak 
of English, Fr^ich, or German classics, we think of works of 
poetry. The Chinese apply a different scale to the estima- 
tion of their literature. The names which may be said 
to stand first in En^ish literature, Sbakspere and MiltiHi 
were those of poets; so were the names of SchiUer and Goethe 
in Germany, of Petrareb and Dante in Italy, and of Caldenm 
and Cervantes in Spain. The Chinese are probably quite as 
fond of their great poets as we are of ours; but as the first 
representatives of thrar Literature they would never hesitate 
to point to Confucius and Lau-tzl, thinkers but not poets. 
All t(%ether, the Chinese clasoGcation of literature differs a 
great deal from ours, and it will be worth our while to say a 
few words on that subject. 

The Chinese do not possess any work which might be called 
"a history of Chinese literature." To make up for this 
deficiency, however, they possess catalogues of standard Liter- 
ature as represented in their Imperii libraries. The oldest of 
these catali^^es was the one of the Imperial collection of the 
eailier Han dynasty, which was destroyed by fire during the 
insurrection of the usurper Wang-mang, about nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It consists mainly of a list of books, by 
more than ax hundred authors, arranged with some kind 
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of dasaificatJOD, and headed by the works of the C<Hifucian 
school. 

The next great catalogue waa that of the Sui dynasty, de- 
scribing the state of Chiaeee Literature about 618 a.d., when 
the Sui was displaced by the T'ang dynasty. This catalogue 
has furnished the pattern for all future classificationa of liter- 
ature up to the present day. The Imperial collection was then ' 
for the first tune divided as at present, into four great divi- 
sions, called k'u, i.e. "storehouses" or "treasuries," the 
arrangemmt of which may be sfud to correspond to the relar 
tive estimation in which the several branches of Literature 
are held by Chinese critics. The "Four Treasuries" {asi^'u) 
are: — 

(1) Classics (king), by which name the works of the Con- 
fucian school with their extensions and commentaries are 
understood; 

(2) Hidorians (sAi), containing historical, biographical, 
geographical, etc., works; 

(3) PkUosophera (M), with the exclusion of the Confucian 
classics, including besides a host of miscellaneous philosophical 
writers the entire Tauist Literature, works on agriculture, 
military science, astronomy, divination, medicine, etc.; 

(4) Bdlea-ldtrea, including the poetical literature and nuB- 
cellaaeous prosaists. 

Several later catalogues represent the state of Lateratiue at 
certdn periods. Thus we have one, the CKung^m4aung-7mi 
in Hxty-six volumes, published in the eleventh century, and 
the description of the private collection of Ch'on Chou-eun, 
a bibliophile of the thirteenth century, and similar records of 
historical value down to the great catalogue of the Imperial 
Library in Peking, published in 1782, now the principal 
source of our knowledge of Chinese Literature. To give even 
a faint idea of the contents of this great collection — con- 
dstu^ of 3460 works in more than 75,000 volumes — is, of 
course, impossible in a space of time calculated by minutes; 
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I shall, therefore, have to confine myself to a diacuaeion of & 
very few of the more important worics. 

The first of the four treasuries into which the Imperii 
library, and with it Cbineee standard Literature, ia divided 
treats mainly of Confucius and bis school. Confucius sprang 
from a family named K'ung, whose home was near K'ii-f6u in 
the present province of Shan-tung, where thousands of descen- 
dants still survive, with their senior, the Duke of K'ung, 
probably the oldest nobility in the world. His personal 
name was K'iu, but since he is often quoted with the epithet 
Fu-tzi, meaning "a philosopher," his name and title K'wig 
Fu-tH has in the eu-ly Latin translatdons of his works been 
Latinised into Confucius. Being bom in 551 b.c, he was 
almost a contemporary of Pythagoras. His life was mainly 
devoted to moral and social reforms among his people; and, 
in order to do as much good as possible in this respect, he 
approached the dukes and princes of his state and its neigh- 
bors, tendering advice wherever it was needed and acceptable, 
though sometimes with ill success and hampered by the prej- 
udices of adversaries. By the study of books containing 
records of past periods he had constructed a moral stand- 
ard, which he exemplified in his own life and which he, 
by teaching, persuasion, and government, tried to cause 
others to adopt, as long as he had the chance to prac- 
tise it. As magistrate m a city and district of his native 
state, and later as minister of justice, he enforced what he 
considered good behavior among the population, and a great 
dea] of his teachmg concerned the question what it is proper 
for the "superior man" (fcdrt-teri), the real gentleman, to do, 
or not to do. His efforts at moral reform were crowned with 
great success; but intrigues brought about an estraug^nent 
with his duke, which caused him to follow a wandering life 
for fourteen years. At the age of sixty-eight he vaa recaUed 
to his native country, where he died in 479 b.c., leaving a 
number of disciples. 
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With all liie disappotntmente be encountered in life, Con- 
fuinus lias certainly had great influence on the development 
of the Chinese national character. This influence was of a 
threefold kind. It was based on his wntings, on his sayings, 
and on the example of his persiHial life. He did not vrite 
much himself, but he did important editorial work; and his 
sayings were collected and placed on record for the benefit of 
later centuries by the foUowers of his disciples, so that s num- 
bo* of works may be said to have seen the light under his 
inspirati<Hi. These are the works which the tate Professor 
Legge, their translatiM- and commentator, has called the 
"Chinese Classics." They consist of two smes of books, the 
so-called "Five Canons" (wu-Knj;), voiks of pre-Confucian 
origin, but partly edited or cominled by the sage himself, and 
the "Four Books" (ssi-aAw), texts connected with Confucius' 
life and teachings, but written and edited by latCT authors. 

The books to be included in or excluded from these clasdcs 
have in the course of centuries been subject to changes at the 
hands of critics; but at pres^it the following standard is 
recognized. 

A. The "live Canons" {vm4:ing) con^jrise the following 
works: — 

(1) The "Canon of Changes" {I-king), now probably the 
oldest book extant of the Chinese, miunly a work on divina- 
tion, based on the so-called pa-kua, the FSght Mystic Dia- 
grams, supposed to have been invented by the l^endary 
emperor Fu-hi. They consist of a soies of combinationB of 
broken and imbroken lines, the former representing the female, 
the latter the male, principle in Chinese natural philosophy. 

It has always impressed me as one of the secrets of the 
ori^ of language, as well as of mankmd, i^y early man 
assigned sex or gender — male, female, or neuter — to every 
object of nature. It must be one of the earUest traditions of 
loaakind that, for instance, a stone cannot be merely a stone 
pure and simple, but that it must also be either a man or a 
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woman. The English language, it is true, has almost onan- 
cipated itself from that prejudice; but in quite a number of 
other languages even inanimate objects are represented as 
being either masculine or feminine, if not neuter. In these 
languages gender may be indicated by inflection or by the 
arUcle. The Chinese language knows nothii^ of the kind; 
but, to make up for it, the idea of gender has survived among 
the people in its natural philosophy as a popular scioice. 
For even the non-educated in China know that the sun is 
male and the moon female; that heaven and earth, day and 
night, north and south, white and black as oppodtes, are 
respectively male and female. Mysterious influences are 
attributed to the two sexes, and the prepond^uice and rela- 
tive podtion of the one or the other in the " Eight Diagrams" 
represses conditions which it would require a complicat«d 
commentary to describe. 

The original "Eight Diagrams," each of which conosted 
of three lines, male or female, and which were held to denote 
certain elements of nature, such as earth, water, etc., woe 
doubled up and made to consist of mx lines each so as to yidd, 
with all the possible permutations, mxty-four combinatJons. 
Each of these corresponded to a certain condition of life or 
nature, which has been explained and extended in a copious 
commentary. This somewhat compUcated ^^stem of occult- 
ism, if it may be so called, is ascribed to Wdn-wang, the heroic 
duke of a palatinate on the western frontier, who is supposed 
to have written its main text tdiile bemg held in prison by 
Ch6u-6in, the vicious last monarch of the Shang dynasty, 
whose downfall was broi^^t about by Wdn-Waa^a son Wu- 
wai^ the first enqwror of the Chdu dynasty in 1122 b.c, 
according to the Chinese standard chronology. The Chinese 
have for thousands of years looked upon the "Canon of 
Changes" as their chief instrument of auguration; but from 
our point of view, it is merely the reverence with which it is 
r^arded in China and its suppc^ed high antiquity that cause 
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it to figure as one of the moBt important products of the native 
literature. Confucius himself recommended it; hence it has 
beoi received among the sacred books of his echool. The 
wildest speculations have been brought to bear on this " noli 
me tangerc" by some European scholars mtniHit, as far as I 
can judge, any palpable result. The "Canon of Changes" 
may be looked upon as the Uterary basis of that mysterious 
geomantic system known as Fdng-sbui, which, ridiculous 
though it may appear to the European mind, has exercised 
greater and more lasting influence over Chinese public and 
private life than thousands of volumes of sober common-sense 
hterature. Fdog-nhui, literally translated, means "wind and 
water," a name full of mystery, said to have been chosen 
" because it is a thii^ like wind, which you cannot compre- 
hend, and like water, which you cannot grasp." To us 
the "Canon of Changes" with all of its Fdng-shui is nothing 
more than a huge structure of systematized superstition; but 
bow serious the Chinese have at all times been in their study 
of it may be gathered from the fact that, according to the 
Imperial Catalt^ue, a library of not less than 317 works in 
2371 volumes is devoted to commentaries upon it 

(2) The "Canon of History" (Skii~king), a collection of 
documents describing certain sections of the most ancient 
legendary history. In it tiie emperors Yau, Shun, and Yd 
are held up as models of good monarchs, in contrast with cer- 
tain bad rulers who brought about the fall of their dynasties. 
It brings Chinese history down .to the foundation of the 
Ch6u dynasty in the twelfth century b.c, and refers to events 
reaching well into the eighth century according to the Chinese 
standard chronolc^, which in the earlier period is, of course, 
very doubtful. It is, however, backed by the coincidence of 
certain eclipses of the sun mentioned in Chinese records with 
those calculated by Western astronomers as having actually 
occurred as early as 776 and 720 b.c. Unfortunately the 
ShurJdng is our only source of the most ancient history; and. 
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though it reflects apj)arently the orthodox views of the gov- 
erning classes, — emperors, feudal lords, and officials, — it is 
one^ded &b a purely Coofucianist work. A few geserations 
after Confucius Chinese Literature reveals characteristics 
of culture, folk-lore, and art which must have required c^k- 
turies to develop, and which are entirely lost in such works as 
the Shvrking, because they did not fit into the orthodox 
frame of a Confucian clasdc. The records regarding that 
early legendary period of Chinese national life have, of course, 
to be studied cum grano salis: the good men shown up in them 
are much too good, and the bad men are much too bad, to be 
con^dered as having been drawn from life. But this need not 
condemn the book as entirely worthless. Hypercritical 
minds, which can often be proved to be the least critical, have 
tried to discredit the Confucian tradition to suit some sensa- 
tional theory. Thus we hear that the eariy heroes of Chinese 
tradition down to the time when undoubted history begins 
were not Chinese at all, but were Indian gods grafted on the 
real Chinese history; and another much too ii^enious author 
recently wrote a book with motives quite different from those 
which resulted in Archbishop Whately's " Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bon^>arte," in which he tried to prove 
that no such personage as Confudus ever lived, and that the 
entire early Chinese history did not exist. 

(3) The "Canon of Odes" (Shl-king), containii^ over 
three hundred poems which have been current among the 
people before Confucius' time. Some of these odes can be 
fixed in connection with certain historical facts, and many 
may have been sung by the nation and its bards centuries 
before they were collected, arranged, and edited by Confucius, 
who may be sfud to have done for them what the Grimm 
brothers did for the Gennan fairy tales. The odes of the 
S^Mng are a nune of information for the most ancient culture 
of the Chinese; but they are, of course, dry reading for those 
who expect a literal translati<m. If the translation of poetry 
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from fordgn languages geaerally ia an unwelcome taek, re- 
quiring as it does a philolc^ist and a poet combined in the 
translator who ia constantly subject to the conflict between 
Mthful adherence to the ori^al and poetic license, the 
raidering of a Chinese poem into En^ish is a particularly 
thankless one. For a literal translation the philological edi- 
tion of the SkirMng by the late Professor Le^e is the standard 
work. However, Dr. L^ge was anything but a poet. The 
flavor of these andent rhymes may appeal to a native thor- 
oughly at home in Chinese ancient folk-lore, but will hardly 
ever do so to a European reader. Readable translations, of 
course, lose as much in philological accuracy as they gain in 
poetical charm. There is an excellent German translation 
^ Victor Ton Strauss, in which the poetic spirit is occasion- 
ally rendered without sacrificu^ too much of philological 
accuracy; and among Ei^ish translations the one that will 
appeal most to Western readers is that of Mr. Clement F. R. 
Allen. Such as it is, I look upon the venerable " Can<Hi of 
Odes" rather as a source of information on Chinese anci^it 
culture than of poetical enjoyment. 

(4) The "Canon of Rites" {lA-H), a collection of rules 
describing, to the minutest det^l, the ceremonial to be ob- 
served by the Chinese gentleman on all occasions of duly life. 
Similar in spirit is another work, which is not now comprised 
among the "Five Canons," thoi^ fully as important as the 
Li-H. It describes under the title Ch6uAi the government 
and its many subdivisdons with their functions during the 
Ch6u dynasty. 

(5) The "Sprii^ and Autumn," in Chinese, CA'un-te'iu, 
an historical work containing in the tersest possible language 
the annals of the state of Lu, where Confucius was bom. It 
is supposed to have been compiled by Confucius himself; and 
its style, conosting in the simple statement of events in 
strictly chronolo^cal order, has become the pattern for numer- 
ous later works on historical subjects. Much more important 
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than the " Sprin g and Autumn" wiftaJw is the conuDeatBry 
upon them known as Tao-chnan, by Tso-k'iu Ming, which is 
the chief source of our knowledge of Chinese history during 
the period covered by it, 722-469 b.c. 

The "Five Canons" do not contain any of the teachings of 
OmfuciuB; but, having been edited, compiled, or recommended 
and approved by the sage, they have been received amoi^ 
the Confucian classics. His teachings are embodied m the 
"Four Books," or aSi-shu, the real text-books of Ccaifudaoism, 
viz.: — 

(1) The Lun-yii, literally translated "Conversations," 
or "Discourses," because the master's views are set forth in 
them in the form of dialogues. Legge calls the book "Con- 
fudan Analects." The key-note of these discourses is that 
virtue placed by the Chinese of all ages above every other, — 
namely, filial piety. This is the source of all happiness in 
family life; it covers the respect due to the semor by the junior, 
and, in its widest sense, is applicable to society at large. The 
State with its government is merely family life on a larger 
scale. The soverdgn and his assistants represent father and 
mother, and the people, their subjects, may be called thdr 
children, who owe them obedience as part of th^ filial piety 
in the broader sense. Man in his relation to the world is con- 
sidered from five points of view, hence the "five relations" 
(uTU-fun): (1) sovere^ and subject, (2) father and son, 
(3) husband and wife, (4) elder and younger brother, (5) friend 
and friend. In each of these relations man has his duties, 
the proper dischai^ of which determines the character of the 
ideal good man, kunrid, usually translated by "the Superior 
Man" — the very reverse of Nietzsche's "super-man." 
Every respectable Chinese of the Confucian school tries to 
conform his character as neariy as possible to that of the Su- 
perior Man. We must, of course, look upon Confucius him- 
self as an example of the Chinese model gentleman of all ages, 
and so, indeed, he was, as r^jards purity of morals, loyalty to 
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his Bovereign and govemmoxt, and deep ref^iect for the eoaal 
order of his time and nation. But he clearly w^it too far in 
matters of detail. Imagine the subject of a small European 
State carrying his loyalty so far as to don his dreas-coat, white 
necktie, and all his decorations even on hie dck-bed because 
his grand-duke had announced an intended visit to the pa- 
tient. This is what Confucius is suppoeed to have done. 
Forweread: " When he was sick, and the prince came to visit 
him, he had hia face to the east (tbe correct position for a per- 
son in bed), caused his court robes to be spread over him, and 
drew his E^rdle across them." Quite a number of mnular inci- 
dents, illustrating his pedantic adherence to Uttle acts of cere- 
mony, and representing him as a man full of caprice, have been 
placed on record in the tenth book of the Lun-^, with an 
amount of devoUon not surpassed even by Boswell's regard 
for the great Dr. Johnson's httle weaknesses. 

(2) "The Great Leamii^" (Ta-kio), a short treatise on 
self-culture, based on knowledge as a means of reforming 
society, 

(3) "The Doctrine of the Mean" {Ckimg-yung), also trans- 
lated by "The Golden Medium." It recommends the middle 
course in all walks of life. 

(4) "The Philosopher M6ng " (M'6n{i-tsA), i.e. Mencius, the 
name invented, like that of Confucius, by European trans- 
lators writii^ in Latin. Mencius flourished about two cen- 
turies after Confucius; but he did more in working out the 
Confucian system, and especially in applying it to practical 
state and social hfe, than all the contemporaneous disciples 
and even the master hunself. This may have been due to 
the fact that, to prove tbe correctness of bis views agwist so 
many rival philosophers who bad been successful since Con- 
fucius' lifetime, be bad to double his efforts to make himself 
imderstood by the masses. Mencius has thus become a real 
educator of his people. Compared with Confucius he is 
moderate in requirii^ tbe observance of outer formalities; 
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but he insists on the perfectioQ of the inner man. Benevo- 
lence and justice are the great virtues which should govern 
maa's actions in all his relations, the most important of these 
relations being that of sovereign and people; and sovereigns 
should cultivate these virtues in the first instance. The great 
lesson Mencius gjves to mankind of all times and throughout 
the world concerns the education of one's personal character. 
C!haracter is more important than cleverness. Man's life 
ought to be a constant strife in subduing one's passions; 
and all this striving for perfection should not be undertaken 
for the sake of external rewards, but for the pleasure one takes 
in perfection itself. 

IJke Confucius, Mencius was loyal to the traditional sov- 
erdgns and the federal constitution of the Ch6u dynasty. 
His zeal in this respect was bound later to stigmatize the Con- 
fucianist school as the chief enemy of the new order of thii^ 
under ShI-huang-ti, the first emperor of the Ts'in dynasty, 
who bad gained the throne of China by the utter disr^ard of 
loyalty and le^timacy. This emperor, the celebrated "burner 
of the books," resolved to blot out every trace of that school 
which was bound both by tradition and by its entire character 
to side with the ruined house of Ch6u and its ancestors. The 
emperor's plan, suggested to him by his minister Li Sffl, to 
destroy all existii^ literature with the exception of works 
on divinatioD, agriculture, and medicine, could not, of course, 
prevent many books from being secretly buried, immured, 
or otherwise concealed, and thus saved from obfivion. 

The Confucian classics of which I have tried to give a ffunt 
idea are, of course, not the only books forming the first of the 
"Four Treasuries" of Literature. The greater part consists 
of commentaries and expositions and some independent works 
of ancient origin, not received among the number of canons, 
such as the Hiati-kivg, or "Canon of li^ial Piety," ascribed 
to Tsdng Ts'an, one of the discipleg^ of Confucius, and the 
Ir-ya, a dictionary of terms used in the Classics, the oldest 
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work of its kjod. The study of the Qassice has given rise to 
quite a number of ^ossaries and dictionaries published from 
tiie beginning of our era down to the K'ang-hi period. In 
some of these special attention is paid to the stracture of the 
ideograms representing the words to be explained, as in the 
iSAwMcim, published in 100 a.d.; others are chiefly devoted 
to the description of sounds. The modem standard dictionary 
is that published by a conunisaon of scholars under the em- 
peror K'ang-hi, a philolo^cal compilation of undoubted au- 
thority somewhat like the " Dictionnaire de I'Acad^mie" in 
France. Its definitions are supported by numerous quota- 
tions from the entire standard Literature. Still more detuled 
is another work, published by the same great emperor in 1711, 
the P'eirwonrifunrfu, in more than a hundred volumes. This 
is a concordance of many thousands of pass^es arranged 
according to the rhyme of the last character in terms of two 
or more syllables serving as catchwords: it is of the greatest 
use to aU students engaged in Chinese research work. 

The second of the "Four Treasuries" ts the one called 
SH, or "Historians." It comprises works on the history of 
China and her neighbors in Asia, covering besides history in 
ttie proper sense a number of cc^nate branches such as biog- 
r^ihy, geography, etc. The historical works of Confucian 
origin, such as the Skurhing, the Ch'unris'iu and their com- 
mentaries, have been included among the literature on clas- 
EDcs and do not appear in ihe historical Treasury. 

The first place in this dividon is given to the so-called 
"Twenty-four Histories" (ir-«Ai-8si ski), each of which is gen- 
erally devoted to one of the several dynasties that have oc- 
cupied the Imperial thrcme. Apart from the differences in 
style and arrai^;ement these quasi-official histories are dis- 
tii^uished from other historical works mainly by their ori^. 
They have all been compiled by government officials holding 
the position of state historiographers ad hoc; and the records 
OD which they are based belonged to the secret archives to 
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which only the confidtoitiBl state historiographer had access. 
He was supposed to withhold information on what he had 
entered id these records from any one among liis contempo- 
raries, not excepting even the sovereifpi and his ministers. 
The histories of the several dynasties were not written until 
some time after th^ fall, when certwn historians of the suc- 
ceeding dynasty were commis^oned to compile them from 
materials taken over with their archives. This system has 
worked well enough in China; and we have scarcely any more 
reason to find fault with its results than we have with histori- 
cal works in the West. We meet with ^caggerated views, 
of course; and differences of opinion have in China, as they 
have with us, given rise to volumes of criticisms; but the 
apolt^es for misjudged characters are probably not more 
frequent in Chinese history than they are in that of Rome. 

At the head of the twenty-four Histories stands as the 
oldest and best the 5M-fcf by S^nna Ts'i&i, the Herodotus 
of China, who died about 85 b.c. It describee the history 
of China as accepted by native scholars from the time of 
Huang-ti, supposed to have lived about 2700 years b.c., 
down to the time of the emperor Wu-ti. Ssl-ma Ts'ito was 
a contemporary of the celebrated general Chang K'iSn, the 
Columbus of the Chinese, who traveled to the banks of the 
Oxus, and, after a visit to the Indo-Scythian court and the 
Greek kingdom of Bactna, was the first to tell his countrymen 
that the world contfuned some other countries inhabited by 
civilised nations like the Chinese. Chang K'i^n's report is 
reproduced in the ShSrH. It maugurates a new era in Chinese 
art and cultiu^, the era of foreifpi. Western Asiatic, and even 
Greek influences by way of Bactria and the Tarim basin. 
The gigantic work of translatii^ the Shirki into French has 
been successfully undertaken by Professor Ed. Cbavannes 
of Paris. 

The remuning dynastic histories are arranged on an almost 
uniform {dan. They are mostiy introduced by a series of 
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chroDologicat accounts, recording day by day the events 
that had occurred under each of the several ^nperors of the 
dynasty. "Court chronicleB" we may call them as distin- 
guished from the second part, in which we find valuable 
material for the study of certiun phases of cultural life, such as 
astronomy, ceremonial, music, criminal law, political econ- 
omy, literature, etc. The greater part of the entire history, 
however, is devoted to the bic^aphies of the remarkable men 
of the time, to which are added accounts of the fordgn nations 
known to the Chinese. These accounts are of the greatest 
value to the invest^tor of Asiatic history and geography. 
They contun ethnographical sketches of the Tartar nations in 
the north and west of China, chief among whom there were 
in ancient times the Hiung-nu, the Huns of Western history, 
whose migrations to the confines of Europe can be traced to 
periods as early as the first century B.C. Their place during 
the early part of the Middle Ages was taken by the Eastern 
and Western Tiuks, their blood relations, whose history ap- 
pears in lapidary style in Old-Turkish characters on some 
famous stone slabs discovered by Rusman travelers in Mon- 
golia. The work of deciphering these mysterious inscriptions, 
formerly believed to be nmes, has been greatly facilitated 
by the detuled ethn(^aphical accounts foimd in the dynastic 
history of the period. These accoimts are also our chief source 
of information for the later Turks known as Uigurs and down 
to our own times of the Mongf^, Tungusee, etc. Ev^i por- 
tions of the Roman Ekipire are described in contemporaneous 
accounts, the identificaUon and interpretation of which has 
become an unexpected, helpful source for our knowledge of 
ancient trade and traffic with the Far East. 

Another class of historical works has been created in imitar 
tion of Confucius' "Spring and Autumn" annals. The 
oldest of these was discovered in 284 a.d. in a t4Hnb dating 
from about 300 B.C. It deals in cbronolo^cal order with the 
most ancient history of China, and ^nce it was written on 
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bamboo tablets, the old style of writing, it was caUed the 
"Bamboo Book" amials. But the most important work in 
the "Annals" style ia the "Mirror of History" by Ssl-^na 
Kuang, who died m 1086 a.d. A century after him it was 
republished with copious amplifications and conunentaries 
under the title Tung-kien-kang-mu. The substance of this 
work has been reproduced in Father de Mtulla's celebrated 
French "Histoire de la Chine." 

These are t^e principal divisions of the historical section, 
vbieh is, of course, very far from beli^ exhausted by the few 
works I have named. The Imperial Catalogue contains 
hundreds of titles of books of great importance, though not 
included in the standard histories, works on biography 
and geography, descriptions of ancient capitals, and accounts 
of foreigns nations. Among geographical works China can 
boaat of thousands of local gazetteera, resembling each other 
in general arrangement, the so-called <M. Provinces, pre- 
fectures, ma^stracies, famous hills, lakes, and rivers, even 
convents and temples, have their dd, giving accoimts of their 
history, topography, antiquities, local literature, etc. The 
wateiHXiurses of the empire in its widest ext^it are repre- 
sented by detuled accounts, one of the best known among 
which is the Shui-king, or "Water Clasac," with its com- 
mentary, a most valuable source of historical geography in 
a3x>ut 500 A.l>. Reports on their journeys by celebrated 
Buddhist devotees, such as Fa Hi^n and Hiian T^ai^, each of 
whom spent about fifteen years in India in the fifth and 
seventh centuries respectively, also appear among historical 
books. So does the political cyclopedia of 800 a.d., the 
T'ung-tiSn, and its continuation by Ma Tuan-lin, the Won- 
hi4n-t'ung-k'au of 1322. Works on government and law, 
the several catalogues of public and private libraries, together 
mth quite a long list of works on stone and bronze inscrip- 
tions, contain titles of great unportance. 

The third Treasury is that of the Philosophers (tei). This 
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18 the literal translation; but it nhould be understood that a 
great many writers are represented in it whom we should call 
anything but philoaophers, while others who might deserve 
that name, such aa Confucius and Mencius, have been dealt 
with in the "Treasury of Classics." Its first subdivision, called 
that of the "Literati" (jur-kia), comprises a large number of 
writers on Confucianism, the best known among which is the 
great defender of this doctrine, Chu Hi. He and quite a num- 
ber of his literary friends were the disciples of Chdu Tun-i, 
the founder of a kind of rationalism based on the theory of the 
male and finale principles of the "Book of Changes," which 
he says emanate from one common source, the "Great Ex- 
treme," the ultimate immaterial principle of all things. 

Special sections are devoted to writers on "Military Sci- 
ence" iping-kia), on "L^slation" (fa-kia), "A^culture" 
{nong-kia), "Medicine" {v-kia), and other branches. The 
"Military Science" Literature is, of course, destined to be set 
aside in order to be replaced by the more useful translations 
of works on European warfare. Similar experiences will be 
made m other branches, such as legislation, astronomy, and 
mathematics. Ilie modem reform movement, initiated by 
the labors of K'ang Yu-wel and liang K'i-ch6u, has already 
created a Dterature of its own, and will open up a new world 
to the Chinese mind within the next few decades. The re- 
shaping of old methods in China is bound to affect Chinese 
Literature as much as pohtical and social life itself, and many 
of the time-honored works figurii^ now on the shelves of the 
philosophical "Treasury" will serve as a source for historical 
studies only. In this respect, however, they will retain their 
eternal value. The philosopher Kuan-tzl will at all times hold 
his position as the pcditidan who applied the statistical method 
to practical statesmanship as early as t^e seventJi century 
B.C.; and works like the great Chinese pharmacopoeia, the 
P'm-ta'aiirkang^mu of the sixteenth century a.d., as repre- 
Boitiiig the entire stock of Chinese science reviewed histori- 
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cally from the earliest time will not be set aside for genera* 
tions to come. 

Works on medicine, of which subject the Chinese have a 
very extensive Iiteratm«, and those on divination will be 
studied as long as the "Book of Changes" is considered the 
source of all wisdom; and foreign science with all its superior 
methods will find it hard to drive them out of the field. 
Works on Art, like Art itself, are always sure to have their 
eternal value; and Chinese Literature, unlike the literatures 
of Western Asia, is quite rich in such works throwing l^t on 
the development of pictorial art, call^aphy, music, archery, 
etc. ArGhffiol<^y, too, has its literature in a l<»ig series of 
special works, and there are few varieties among the celebrated 
objects of vertu coming from China which are not described 
from the historical and technical point of view in some general 
work, or some monograph. Such monographs we have on 
ancient swords, tripods, and other sacrificial bronzes, bricks 
and tiles, ink-stones, ink cakes, coins; and not only the chinoi- 
aeries of our museums have been described in special notices, 
but almost every important phase of cultural life has ite mono- 
graph. Thus we have special books on tea, on wine, on 
bamboo trees, oranges, chrysanthemums, mushrooms, on 
soups, on diet, etc. 

The class of writers that seems to justify the name of the 
"Treasury" are the "Philosophers." We have scarcely 
time to mention their names. One of the best known is Mo 
Ti, also known by his Latinized name Micius, the philosopher 
of mutufd love, who presented an ^most Christian altruism, 
as opposed to Yai^ Chu, whose pessimism was of the most 
ignoble kind; to call him "the philosopher of ^oUsm" 
would sound like an apology. 

Among the most useful classes of books are the several 
cyclopedias cont^nii^ under certain clashed heads extract'^ 
about ahnost any subject treated upon in the rect^nized stand- 
ard Literature. The most extoimve work of this kind is 
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the Turshu-Uirch'ong in more than 5000 volumes. It is 
the moBt bulky printed book in the world and, when set 
up, fills the walls of a well-sized room. It was printed with 
movable copper type and published in 1731, only a hundred 
copies being struck off at the time. Columbia Univeisity 
owns a copy of this remarkable work, a reprint in the size of 
the orifpnal, of which 250 copies were made a few years ago 
at the expense of the old Tsung-li-yamen. The "Treasury 
of Phikwophers" closes with the two very important and 
voluminous divi«ons "Buddhism" and "Tauism." Thou- 
sands of works are devoted to tiiat rel^on which came from 
India and which has taken possession of the masses probably 
more than any other teaching. The greater part of these 
Buddhist books consists of translations from the Sanskrit. 
These translatioris were prepared between the first and ninth 
centuries a.d., partly by Chinese devotees who traveled to 
India and returned to China laden with formerly unknown 
sacred books, and partly by Indians who had studied Chinese 
in China. Through these translations thousands of rehgioua 
technical terms have been introduced into the Chinese lan- 
guage from some Indian prototype, and all Chinese Buddhist 
texts bristle with Sanskrit words transcribed in Chinese char- 
acters. In the Buddhist divine s^vice these foreign words 
are not understood by the masses; but the priests study them 
carefully with the assistance of ^ossaries; Sanskrit is thus to 
Chinese Buddhists what Latin is to the Roman Catholics, 
a sealed book to the masses and an object of study to the 
clergy. The Imperial Catalogue ^ores this class of litera- 
ture as a for^n element; but Buddhist works of purely 
Chinese ori^ are duly recorded. Among these the Fa-yvan- 
ckvrlin, a work of the seventh century in 100 sections, ex- 
plaimng the Buddhist philosophy to Chinese readers, and a 
series of learned works contEuning'the biographies of over a 
thousand celebrated Buddhist stunts and priests under the 
title Kau-aong^rian deserve to be mentioned. 
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The works on Tauism are much better represented in the 
great Catalt^ue than those on Buddhism. The Tau-to-ftifEff, 
that incomprehensible text ascribed to Lau-t^ himself, with 
aU its many editions and commentaries, claims, of course, 
the chief attention of Chinese literary circles. The work has 
been declared a foi^ry by Professor Giles, who has also trans- 
lated ihaX, most important Tauist work of the philosopher 
Chuang-t^, which may be looked upon as by far the best and 
most intelhgjble exponent of eariy Tauism. All together the 
Imperial Catalogue discusses 144 works under the head of 
"Tauism." 

To do justice to the last and by far the most voluminous 
among the "Four Treasuries," that of Belles-Letires, with 
the polite literature of the Chinese, I should have been obliged 
to set insufficient store by the Classics, the Historians, and the 
Philosophers, more important in shaping the Chinese natitmal 
character, though perhaps less interesting from the foreign 
point of view. Of its five subdividons the first deals with the 
so-called "Elegies of Ch'u," because they take precedence 
on account of their high antiquity. Thdr author, K'ii YOan, 
bad been the intimate friend and adviser of his soverei^, the 
King of Ch'u, a large and powerful country on the banks of the 
Yang-tzi, about 314 b.c., but fell into disgrace through the 
unjust denouncement of a set of jealous corn-tiers. His mel- 
ancholy outbursts of feeling over the unjustness of his fate 
formed the subject of ft poem by him, entitled " td-eau," " In- 
curring Misfortune," or "Under a Cloud." When his enemies 
continued their persecutions, he drowned himself. This sad 
event is commemorated throu^out China on the anniveisary 
of its occurrence in the midsummer by a kind of regatta known 
as the dragon-boat festival. K'ii Yiian's world-weariness, 
traces of which may be discovered in the early ballads of the 
still more ancient "Canon of Odes" as well as in later poems, 
may be due to a kind of emotional susceptibility that we may 
even now have occasion to observe as a characteristic among 
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the Chinese. K'u Yiian's poetry set the example to some of 
his contemporaries, whose effusions were united to his under 
the title "ES^es of Ch'u." 

The second subdivision is entitled "Individual Collections," 
the "(Euvres completes" of certain writers. They OHitMn 
literature of every description, and some of China's greatest 
poets, especially those of that classical eighth century A.D. 
Amot^ these we find the Chinese Anacreon Li T'ai-po, Tu Fu, 
Po Kii-i, and other poets of the T'ang dynasty. Professor 
Giles, to whose judicious collection of extracts called "Gems 
of Chinese literature," I would refer, says of this period: 
"It was the epoch of glittering poetry (untranslatable alasl), 
of satire, of invective, and of oppo»tion to the strange and 
fascinating creed of Buddha. Imagination began to flow 
more ea^y and more musically, as though responsive to the 
d^nands of art," 

This poetry is chiefly of the lyrical kind; and if I were asked 
to find a characteristic word for some of its characteristic 
specimens, I would select that imtranslatable German word 
"Stimmimg." Chinese poems are often pointless; but they 
introduce us into some distinct frame of mind as the picture of 
a clever landscapist introduces us to some distinct condition of 
nature. The little poems of Wang Wei, who was one of the 
greatest artists as well as a distinguished poet of that period, 
may be called typical in this respect, and Su Tung^^ra, the great 
poet of the eleventh century, could not have expressed this idea 
better than when he indorsed one of his puntings with merely 
two lines: — 

" Hark to Wang Wei's odes, and ye will behold hia pictures; 
Look at Wang Wei's pictures, and ye will hear his odes." 

The Chinese have no epic, and the drama did not originally 
exist in China. It was introduced by the Mongols, who held 
the throne of China for a century (1264^1368), and during 
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this time all the best works were written for the stage. 
Novels, too, were not indigenous in China, but are said to have 
been introduced from Central Asia. Both novels and theat- 
rical plays are written in a style approaching the colloquial 
language and are, therefore, not considered to form part of 
serious Literature. Nevertheless novels are devoured by 
the people, aod plays are performed all the year round. 
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Among the many apocrypha] storiea of the puzzled school- 
boy one of the moet deUghtful tells of a youth who was asked 
to give a brief account of the Ancient Greeks. He wrote: 
"The Ancient Greeks were that marvelous nation that Uved 
all at the same time, and all in the same place, and always 
thought just alike." And as I think of certain widely prevalent 
ideas about the ancients a picture comes into my mind: an 
engraving entitled "The Age of Pericles," showing the great 
Athenian haranguing (no other word will do) a motley group 
of heroic figures, all quite undisturbed by the hammering 
and pounding of masons and carpenters close by, who are 
busily engaged in erecting the Parthenon and the Propylsea, 

We hear much loose talk of " The Greek Spirit " and " Greek 
Ideals"; but if we ask what they were, we often find concep- 
tions not very different from those of the puzzled schoolboy and 
the artist of "The Age of Pericles." And really it is no won- 
der. The oldest literary monuments in the Greek language, 
the Homeric Poems, must, it seems to me, have assumed 
practically their present form by 800 b.c. On the other hand, 
about the latest of the authors who preserved or reproduced in 
imitation the truly classical spirit, Lucian, may have lived 
till about 200 A.D. That is a stretch of a thousand years 
during which countless minds of the greatest keenness worked 
at the creation and perfection of new types of literary form, 
or the perpetuation of the types that had best stood the test 
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of use. But those thousand yeais by no means represent the 
whole life of ancient Greek Literature. The Homeric Poems 
mark the close, not the b^miing, of a long literary e^K)ch. 
Their language is not entirely homogeneous, ^ — far from it. 
It gives us no true picture of a dialect really spoken by any 
conunumty, at any one period or in any one region; it con- 
tuns elemente of sevend dialects, fused with great skill into 
an artistic blend. Indeed, there is something to be stud for 
the famous theory of Fick, that the Homeric Poems were 
originally composed in a non-Ionic (or "JEahc") form of 
Greek, and afterwards transposed (to use a musical term) 
into a new form, of previdlingly Ionic type. But whatever 
may be the genetic history of this wonderfully rich and supple 
Homeric language, its subsequent career is iaMy well known. 
For hundreds of years it was in constant use as a conven- 
tional Uterary language, undoubtedly conmiitted to writing, 
yet designed chiefly for oral use, and certainly through many 
generations of men employed principally in this way. Of it 
Professor Gilbert Murray truly says: "The ordinary au- 
diences must have understood it as well as, for instance, our 
audiences understand the authorized verraon of the Bible, 
though the differences between Jacobean and Victorian Eng- 
lish are utterly trifling compared with those betweoi Homer 
and the prose speech of the earUest Ionic inscriptions. And 
how wonderfully the poets themselves knew it ! Even under 
the microscope of modem philology the Epic dialect appears, 
in the main, as a sort of oi^anic whole, not a mere mass of 
incongruous arehustic forms. And this language has been 
preserved and reconstructed by generations of men who never 
spoke it except when they recited poetry. It was understood 
by audiences who never heard it spoken except when they 
listened to poetry. And not a man among them had any 
knowledge of the laws of lai^uage; they had only a sense of 
style." 
A sense of style I In the last analysis an utterly inexplio- 
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able poBBesEDon, a EeaT«i-eent gjft, capable of development 
but hardly to be produced where it ia not found existing 
already. It was the incomparably good fortune of the Greeks 
to possess t^t sense, as it is the heritage of the Irish people, 
and, in a different phase, of the French, in the modem world. 
The Gre^B, moreover, possessed the knack of turning it to 
account, of following its promptings and heeding its warnings, 
in endless details of life. "Greek dramas and Greek temples," 
says Professor Percy Gardner, "are parallel embodiments of 
the Greek spirit, and he who would understand that spirit 
must know something of both. Greek history, whether of 
politics or colonization or trade or religion or literature or art, 
is all one; and every branch throws back light on the other 
branches." 

This sense of style shows itself in full bloom in the H<Hneric 
Poems, and has oitire mastery of the language developed 
under its guidance. It is already a chastened and sober style 
when it first i^pears to us, for all its intensity and variety; 
remarkably tree from extravagance or nolence, abhorrii^ 
ugliness and clumsiness. It is a tlioroughly sophisticated 
style, far removed from a mere untutored grace, completely 
conscious of the means by which it produces its effects. It is 
essentially the style of a school. At its previous history we 
can only guess; but we may safely guess that generation after 
generation of poets worked over it, choosing elements here 
and there, smoothing down any roughness, and replacii^ 
unmanageable forms by those of some other dialect not too 
different to seem congruous. The day has gone forever 
when it could be believed that such poems, in such a stjde, 
represented a primitive sti^ of Greek civilisation; and such 
terms as "The Dawn Age " and Mr. Gladstone's " Juventus 
Mundi " are as misleading as they are pretty. The "Dawn 
A^" of Greek civilisation lies far back of any period that we 
have yet been able to reach, or even to approach. 

The posterior limit of ancient Greek literature is hardly 
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less difficult to Bet with accuracy. The current of Greek 
language continued to flow with less abrupt turns, and far 
fewer actual interruptions, than was the fate of Latin; and 
though the ancient variety of dialects disappeared under the 
dominatii^ influence of the so-called «mvi}, or universal dia- 
lect, developed out of the Attic, this imiverBal dialect became 
and remtuned the idiom of a widely spread though very heter- 
ogeneous population. As the medium Uutiugh which the 
gospel of Christianity was at first preached, and as the vehicle 
of the h^est civilization thus far developed, the later form 
of Greek gained a prestige that insured its perEostence through 
many centuries down to the present time. This persistence 
through persecution and political decay, through scattering 
and isolation of communities, and through theological dis- 
sen^ons of unexampled bitterness is one of the most striking 
phenomena of history. 

But the creative power of the Greeks underwent a notable 
change in the centuries immediately preceding and following 
the birth of Christ. The vigorous im^ination, the keen 
power of analyEOS, the insatiable thirst for knowledge, the 
eagerness to work out new forms, gradually disappeared. 
The literary treasures of past centuries were already over- 
whelmingly abundant, so that preservaticm became of prime 
importance, and creation succeeded best when it took the form 
of imitation of the great models. This is why, for all except 
the professed scholar, the history of ancient Greek literature 
is as good as ended with Lucian. "Hie literature of Byzantium 
or Constantinople is like that of another people, though the 
lai^uage is nearly the same as before. The sense of style is 
not indeed dead; the ancient models were too good to lose 
their usefulness or attractiveness; but external conditions are 
altogether different. A new faith, with an authoritative 
creed resting on revelation, with an organized and coitral- 
ized hierarchy, and a political world of absolutism, contrast 
sharply with the extremely elastic rel%ious belief and prao- 
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tices and the kaleidoecopic variety of constitutions and states 
prevfuling down to the time of Alexander the Great. The 
^oua Fathers of the Church saw in the intensely human 
ddties of their ancestors but devils and demons and fallen 
angels still dangerous to the soul of the good Clmstian. Yet 
a fortunate tolerance and an admiration, sometimes outspoken, 
sometimes no doubt prudently concealed, for the great works 
of antiquity, led to the preservation and copying of these. 

With very few exceptions, almost no existing Mas. of an- 
cient Greek clasacal works were written before 900 aj). 
There is one large fragment of papyrus in Berlin, which may 
have been written as early as 330 b.c. ; it contains a portion 
of the "Persians" of Timotheus, a poet who died in 367 b.c. 
The "Persians" was probably composed about 400 b.c, 
so that the Ms. may come within seventy years or so of the 
first publication of the poem; but even this d^ree of i^ 
proach is unique. Of Bacchylides we have ance 1897 a papy- 
rus Ms. that may have been written within 450 years after 
the poet's death. In almost every case many hundreds of 
years lie between the ori^nal composition of a classical Greek 
work that has come down to us in its entirety and the actual 
writing of the oldest Ms. in which it is preserved. In the case 
of Euripides, for instance, not less than 1300 years intervene. 
The actual production of such Mss. as we have is due chiefly 
to tiie patioice and devotion of learned monks in the monas- 
teries of Eastern Mediterranean and .^Igean countries. 

With the Mss., however, of ancient Greek authors fortone 
has played some strange pranks. Out of the hundreds of 
tragedies produced at Athens between 500 and 400 b.c. only 
thirty-two have come down to us: seven of .^^hylus, seven 
of Sophocles, and eighteen of Euripides. But .^^hylus is 
known to have written at least eighty plays, Sophocles over 
a hundred, Eurifudes over ninety. Of what must have been 
a vast mass of early heroic epic poetry only the Iliad and the 
Odyssey survive, no doubt the noblest of the whole body of 
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epic poems, yet difiFering only ia degree of excellence, not in 
kind, from the others. The Geld of Greek lyric poetry 'm like 
the surface of the AcropoUs at Athens as one sees it to-day, 
a bewildering accumulation of fragments, many of exceeding 
beauty, but broken and battered, sometimes almost beyond rec- 
ognition. Greek lyric is known to us nowadays chiefly through 
quotation in later Greek writers; quotation either in the body 
of an independent work for illustration or argument (so, for 
example, the loi^est fragment of Simonides's poetry that exista 
isquoted piecemeal in the "Protagoras" of Plato, and discussed 
and pulled to pieces by the persons of the dialogue), or in 
collections of "Elegant Extracts," preeerved without explana- 
tory framii^, like jewels without setting. From this state- 
ment Pindar and Bacchylides must be excepted; we have 
many Mss. of Kndar, and the one of BacchyUdee just now 
referred to. The whole body of historical works of the fourUi 
century B.C., and the entire Middle and New Comedy, has 
as good as perished except in so far as the latter has survived 
in the "adaptations" of Plautus and Terence; and in the 
works of Aristotle are huge gaps. One particularly valuable 
fn^puent of Aristotle (not universally acknowledged as 
genuine), containing the greater part of his "Qmstitution of 
Athens," was found in 1890, and it conttuns a numbu of 
previously imknown verses by Solon. Of Plato, on the other 
hand, we seem to have all that he ever published, in fact 
more, as some of the extant diak^ues ascribed to him are 
certainly spurious. 

When so much is lacking from the literature once In exist- 
ence it b weU to be cautious in making sweeping statements 
about it. T^e discovery of a piece of papyrus in an E^^yptian 
tomb may suddoily upset many carefully formed theories. 
1 remember well the passionate ardor with which the professor 
of Greek archieology at Leipcdc many years ago used to argue 
agdnst the theory, then beginning to be seriously nuuntained, 
that Gredc statuary of the beet period was commonly pfunted. 
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He proved to lus own complete satisfaction, and I must say 
to OUTS, too, for he was very eloquent and had a wonderful 
gift of seeing only one ade of a question, that the painting 
of marble statues was utterly unthinkable. Yet within a 
very few years the soil of Greece yielded to the epade of the 
archsologist statue after statue most elaborately and care- 
fully painted I 

However, even after all the vast losses from the once ex- 
isting body of Greek Literature, enough renuuns to reveal to 
us the range and power and oii^ality of the Greek genius. 
We are still far from imderstanding all that we have of that 
literature; and what has been interpreted to one generation 
of modems needs reinterpretation to the next, for the point 
of view inevitably shifts with the lapse of years. Even the 
individual Bcholar finds, in his old age, a meaning and a mes- 
sage in his beloved authors which he had failed to find, or had 
viewed with half-seeing eyes, in his youth, lliere ia hardly 
an ancient Greek author whose works, car^ully and thor- 
oughly studied, will not throw l^t upon those of all other 
Greek authors. Moreover, within the last thirty years such 
advancee have been made in arcbteoli^y and anthropology that 
the whole problem of comprehenduig the vast structure of an- 
cient civilization, Greek as well as Oriental, has been prac- 
tically restated, and wholly new factors have entered into the 
equation. Greek Literature is too completely an outgrowth 
of Greek life to be intelligible except as that life is intelligible; 
and for the compreh«)«on of that life new helps are furnished 
on every side, new sources of knowlet^ are available to the 
student of to-day of which our fathers never dreamed. The 
Greek-speaking peoples, formerly thought of as a pure and 
homogeneous race, are now seen to have been rather of ex- 
tremely mixed parentage, held together in a very precarious 
union perh^w quite as much by pressure from without as by 
natural and mutual attraction. Greek civilization we might 
describe as a new and splendid pattern worked upon a back- 
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ground of older and quite different forms of culture, and the 
old forms often show throi^h and betweoi the lines of the 
later de^n. "Purity of race" is a phrase that is anthT(q>o- 
logically discredited : "Greek is as Greek does." 

It will be best, conmdering the extent and variety of this 
Greek literature to which I am directing your attention, to 
choose a few of its chief characteristics, as they appear to me, 
for closer examination. 

The first characteristic is that of extreme variety. Adopt- 
ing the traditional division into poetical and prose literature, 
we find that the Greeks gave artistic development succes- 
sively to epic poetry both heroic (Homeric Poems) and didactic 
(Heraod); to phSosophical poetry, in which the external form 
is that of the epic, that is, the hexameter; to eUgiac and 
iaminc poetry, both named from the fonn of verse, not from 
the subject-matter or mode of treatment; to a very elaborate 
form of choral lyric, employed at festivals and on other public 
occasions, and by the side of this to a purely persorud, subjec- 
tive lyric, in a form admirably suited to the expresdon of in- 
tense emotion; then to dramaiic poetry, both tragic and conuc 
(there is no prose drama in anci^it Greek literature that has 
survived, thoi^h the famous "mimes" of Sophron would doubt- 
less fall under that head); and to bucolic or pastoral poetry of 
Theocritus and his school, the last independent form of poetry 
to be cultivated among ancient Greeks. 

Turning to prose, in every sense a secondary form of litera- 
ture, we may follow the development in succession of philo- 
sophical, historical, and oratorical prose. Out of the fusion of 
these originally separate forms issues what may well be called 
the universal prose style — of course showing many varia- 
tions and modifications at the hands of individual writers — 
which becomes the pattern for the prose of the whole Western 
world. 

The origmation and development of all these forms of 
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literary expreqdoii were not the achievement of the Greek- 
speakdng people as a whole, still less of any one part of them. 
We come now to one of the moet notable phenomena in literary 
history: the traditional divergence of dialect between the 
different branches of Greek Literature. In the glory of hav- 
ing assisted to perfect the many forms of literary Greek many 
different communities or "tribes" — to use a conventional 
but very misleading tenn — had a share. These various 
communities spoke widdy different forms of Greek, some of 
which are only very imperfectly known to us, whether from 
scanty literary remains, or a few unimportant and half-Kleci- 
pherable inscriptions, or the incomplete accounts gpven by 
grammarians and lexicographers of Alexandrian and Roman 
times. The speech of outlying communities hke ^tolians, 
Macedonians, many of the Cretan towns, and the like must 
have been nearly unintelligible to the mora highly civilized 
and refined people of the central cities; even the dialect of 
Elis, the region of Olympia, where thousands upon thousands 
(A Greek-speaking people congr^ated every four years 
throughout many centuries, was always regarded as particu- 
larly crabbed and difficult. A modem parallel is the case 
of Oberammei^u, in the Bavarian Highlands, whither the 
decennial Passion Play brings myriads of Gennans to whom 
the untempered speech of that r^on is as strange as Dutch 



This literary development by regions or localities — I in- 
tentionally avoid the word "tribes" — had a striking result: 
a certain "dialect" became so to speak obligatory for each of 
the great classes of Literature. That is to say, when a particu- 
lar branch of Greek-speaking people gave typical develop- 
ment to a particular species of literature, the dialect in use 
among them, their vernacular, served as the material out of 
which a linguistic vehicle of expresdon for that form of Litera- 
ture was wrought. Furthermore (and this is the point to be 
chiefly remembered), that vehicle, thus created, was adopted 
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by Greeks of other r^ons and other vernaculars when they 
composed works of a similar kind. For example, the elabo- 
rate and artificial epic dialect seems to have received its final 
fonn among looian Greeks of A^a Minor; but in succeed- 
ing ages whoever composed epic poetry, whatever mig^t be 
his native dialect, used as a matter of course this same epic 
dialect, so far as he bad mastered it. So, agun, the lanpiage 
of choral lyric, conventionally a sort of txmon of several non- 
Ionic dialecte, but chiefly Doric, was ^nployed as well by the 
lonic-epeaking Simonides and Bacchyhdee as by the natu- 
ralized Lacedemonian Alcman and the Boeotian Pindar. Apar- 
tial exception to this rule is seen in the case of the Lesbian 
dialect employed by Alcffius and Sappho, which hardly 
appears again in Greek Literature; partly because that style 
of poetry went out of fashion, partly, doubtless, because the 
dialect was so distinctively and peculiarly local that it was too 
difficult of acqu^tion, and not rich enough for general use in 
the expression of a wider range of ideas. 

A curious literary enthu^asm, a harmless but barren 
Sckvtarmerei, prompted 8 certain bellettristic lady of Ha- 
drian's court, over seven hundred years after the time of 
Sappho, to compose four poems in an imitation of the 
Sapphic dialect, on the occasion of Hadrian's viat to 
E^ypt in the year 130 a.d. These poems are still to be 
seen, engraved on the colossal statue of Memnon in Egyp- 
tian Thebes. Balbilla — that was the ambitious lady's 
name — was but moderately successful with her Lesbian 
dialect, and wisely held aloof from the more difficult 
Lesbian meters. 

The various local dialects, however, thus taken for use as 
literary mediums, underwent many modifications. They were 
most severely pruned and trimmed, and on the other hand 
winched by borrowings from other dialects of Greek. It must 
be rememb««d that the literary language is essentially an 
artificial language. The vernaculars are the real living lan- 
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guage, not mere comiptionB of tlie literary qieech. But a mere 
vernacular tongue is rarely suited to aerious literary production ; 
for one reason, becauae it is of very limited range. At an 
early period in iheii literary history the Greeks felt this to be 
true. They developed not one indeed but several literary 
languages. It is interesting and instructive to compare the 
language of Pindar with that of his countrywoman and elder 
contemporary, Corinna, so far as the latter is known and ac- 
cesuble from a few short fragments. Corinna's langu^^ is of 
an extreme dialectal type, and must have been very di£5cult 
to Greeks not already acquainted with the Bceotian dialect; 
while Pindar employs a vocf^ulaty and forms which can have 
(^ered but little trouble to any educated Greek, difficult as 
his tnun of thought must often have been to follow. 

The several principal forms of Greek literature, then, grew 
up in the aivironment of different parts of the Greek-spealdng 
world, and preserved to the last many linguistic peculiarities 
of their ori^nators. To the lonians belongs the chief share 
of the ^ory of having put the Homeric Poems into their final 
shape, of developing a somewhat different vocabulary and 
inflection for use in the ele^ac and iambic poetry, and of work- 
ing out for the first time, not only in the history of Greek lit- 
erature but so far as we know in the history of Literature at 
all, a really artistic prose style. What Greek prose m^ht 
have continued to be but for the artistic feeling of Ionian 
writers, we may see from the clum^, disjointed deliverances 
of some of the earlier philosophers, as preserved to us in de- 
tached quotations by later authors. This Ionic prose was 
eclipsed by the greater Attic style, but not before it had found 
in the incomparable Herodotus an exponent whose narrative 
exerts an undyii^ charm. 

The choral lyric, or poetry designed to be sung at occasions 
of public ceremony or worship, seems to have been cultivated 
most successfully as a whole among Dorian communities, and 
its characteristics are in the main those traditionally ascribed 
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to Dorian Greeks: sobriety, Btateliness, digiiity. Yet the 
two greatest names in Greek choral lyric are those of a Bceo- 
tian and aa Ionian, of Pindar and Simonides; and the Ian- 
guage of choral lyric is not really Dorian any more than it is 
£oUan. The Dorian character comes out most plainly in the 
meters employed, the most stately to be found anywhere in 
preek poetry. A striking illustration of this persistence of 
literary dialect is afForded by the Attic drama. In Greek 
tragedy, as is of course well known, certain interiudes or 
entr'adea were sung by a trained chorus who executed a sort of 
pantomimic dance in accompaniment. The language of these 
interludes differs from that of the rest of the play by admitting 
certain forma of non-Attic type, but only in passages intended 
to be sung ; a sort of renunisc^ice of an earlier period when 
the drama conasted of little else than a series of choral odes. 
The so-called "Doric forms" of certain words, as used in these 
odes or interludes, are in reality not specifically Doric at all. 
The diuna is essentially an Attic product. Very posdbly 
the begimiings of dramatic development are due to non-Attic 
Hellenes, but the Attic people, the Athenians, succeeded in 
making the drama so completely th^ own that their claim 
to inventorship is practically undisputed. In fact, from about 
500 B.C. onward, Athens often plays the r61e of appropriator 
of other states' goods, and gets much credit for introducing, 
as new, ideas which had really been first broached elsewhere. 
So with the comic drama: there is good reason to beheve that 
it was composed and performed among cert^ Dorian peoples, 
particularly at M^ara and in Sicily, long before it was taken 
up at Athens; but the skill and cleverness of Athenian writers, 
and the transc^ident genius of an Aristophanes, aided by the 
freedom of speech which was far greater at Athens than else- 
where, secured to Athens the monopoly, one mi^t almost say, 
of tins fonn of drama. Thus it comes about that the history 
of Greek drama is the history of Athenian drama. So agfun 
with oratory, a point to which I shall revert presently. And 
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it is worth while to remember that the population of Attica 
was probably me of the most mixed in Greece, and the dialect 
better suited than any other to be the medium of dramatic and 
prose literature, as uniting in itself elements of many otherB. 
Of all the Greek dialects known to ua the Ionic-Attic group 
BhowB the fewest archaic forms. 

After Athens had thus g^ned the spiritual leadership of 
Greece no important new species of poetry seems to have been 
developed, though old forms underwent some important 
modifications, until after 300 b.c., when Theocritus, of whose 
life singularly little is known, introduced a new type, the 
bucohc or pastoral poetry. A Sicilian by birth, he Uved on 
the island of Cos and at Alexandria. With wonderful skill 
he broi^ht into Literature the pastoral motives of his native 
country, idealizing the goatherds and shepherds into a form 
in which they became presentable at coiut, yet leaving them 
their depth and intensity of emotion and in the main thdr 
broad and homely dialect. The combination of this dialect 
with the hexameter verse, which had bem hitherto almost 
exclusively Ionic in form, was in itself a notable contribution 
to Uterary art. 



Ab the second salient characteristic of Greek Literature I 
would porat it« particularly close and intimate connection, 
down to about 300 b.c, with the everyday life of the Greeks 
themselves. Mr. R. R. Marett, in his preface to a collection 
of very valuable lectures deHvered m 1908, at Oxford, en- 
titled '' Anthropol(^jy and the Classics," says: "To use the 
language of biology, whereas Greek literature is congenital, 
Boman Literature is in large part acquired." No right under^ 
standing of either substance or form of Greek literature is 
poemble to one who regards it in the li^t of modem literatures, 
that is, views it as consisting chiefly of works composed to be 
read to oneself. On the contrary, Greek prose-writer and 
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Greek poet alike had in mind an oufftence, persons who listened; 
their appeal to the intelligence of thoee whose attention and 
approval they sou^t was made chiefly through spoken sounds, 
not directlytbrough written symbols. Even in the timeof Plato 
manuscripts of literary works were not abundant, and the 
possessor of one would ordinarily read it aloud to a circle of 
friends; n^, when reading to himself a Greek of Plato's time 
is likely to have read aloud. The poet, mdeed, originally 
went farther than the prose-writer in his appeal to the ear; 
he made it not only through words in metrical arrangement, 
but largely through musical melody as well. The epic poet, 
composing in the long and stately hexameter; the elegiac poet, 
using alternately the hexameter and the verse misnamed 
"pentameter"; and the iambographer, using the trimeter, or 
verse of normally twelve syllables — these three seem to have 
designed their verses to be chanted or intoned rather than 
sung; but the whole characterof this versification pointstoa 
mode of delivery very different from that of the usual spoken 
language. The verses of the " lyric " or, to speak somewhat 
more technically, of the " melic " poets, were undoubtedly 
always sung to melodies in which the length of each noto was 
accurately determined by the time-value of each syllable as 
used in actual speech. Our modem forms of verse seem to me 
to give an extremely false idea of the ancient meters. Un- 
fortunately we cannot, with our present fragmentary knowl- 
edge of ancient music, safely go beyond this n^ative state- 
ment. If we had but one fairly good phont^raphic record 
of an ancient Greek song, how much better off we might be 
than we are with several treatises that have come down to us 
from ancient times on music and meters I 

The succesfflve types of Greek Literature reflect fiuthfully 
the external conditions out of which they sprang. In some 
few cases we are fortunately able to trace the process of growth 
from almost the b^^tming to the fuU bloom; but not so in the 
earlier types. If we could follow out the etu'lier stages we 
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should, I bdieve, find in the LHerature what has been found 
so often in the history of Greek art: a working-out of popular 
nHMlels previously long current in simpler forms. Unfortu- 
nately, the phrase "muatroom growth"^ has acquired a by- 
meaning which makes it neariy incapable of use in a good 
B^ae; yet something very like that process must have gone 
on in the earher centuries of Greek literature, as in many 
other literatures. As the spawn of the fungi permeates the 
soil in almost invisible filaments, to be suddenly roused to 
fertility by favoring conditions of moistiu« and atmoephere, 
BO the subtle growths of popular songs and tales spring up 
into brilliant productiveness under the forcing of the master 
mind. 

The earliest stage of Greek society revealed by the archse- 
olc^st is plainly of an aristocratic type. Chi^tains great 
and small live in castles that are at once the palaces and the 
sanctuaries, and often the strongholds and places of refuge, of 
the various communities. The Homeric Poems display a con- 
dition of society in which the rule of the nobles and princes 
is nearly absolute, though tempered by the advice of coun- 
selors, smaller chieftains, leaser nobles; but the man of low 
station in life hardly counts in war, except as rower of ships 
and desultory ^hter in the field, and in peace not at alL 
Not only in the rare intervals of peace — petty warfare must 
have been nearly incessant — but in camp, bards ang the 
K\m Aviptiv, the glory of men, that is, their prowess in war, 
their strength, th^ ctmning. But it is only the nobles that 
are thus glorified. The poems embodying these praises are of 
singularly dignified and stately form, in the sonorous dactylic 
hexameter verse, a verse of simple structure, yet susceptible of 
manifold modulation. The previous history of the hexameter 
is still unknown, and probably will remain so; but we may 
reasonably conrader it a development out of simpler forms 
which gave rise on the one hand, ^y mere couplii^, to the 
"pentameter," on the other, by coupling and some modifi- 
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cation, to the "hexameter." The style is deliberate and 
circumstaiitial, to no haste to fini^ it« descriptions; the 
hearers could ^t all night if necessary, feasting aud Ustening 
to the song and chant of the bard. Nor is only prowess in 
arms extolled; the power of eloquent speech is praised and 
admirably exemplified. Nestor and Odysseus are real orators 
from whose utterances one m^t gather many an example to 
illustrate principles of style laid down by rhetoricians of later 
centuries. Everything is astonishiQ^y human, the gods most 
of aU; indeed, they are rather a species of superman, but with 
the added advantages of distant mgbt, and instantaneous loco- 
motion, and power of sudden dia^pearance. They are es- 
sentiaUy Greek nobles projected upon the sky. The Greek 
chieftfuns portrayed by Homer were most interested, perha^ 
exclusively so, in tales of the doings of their own kind. The 
persistence into historical times of such a type of dvilization 
may be observed in Thessaly, where political power seems to 
have been monopolized by a few great clans. 

The other side of the picture is drawn by Hesiod. of whose 
personality extremely httle was known by the Greeks of his- 
torical times. To judge from that little, he was a man of 
humble ori|^, bom in Boeotia as the son of an immigrant 
from Asia Minor. In his "Works and Days" we are in- 
troduced to the man of the people, the weary toiler for his daily 
bread, whose sordidness, curious canniness, and boundless 
superstition are all most strikingly revealed. The hexam- 
eter is still employed, and seems often too stately a medium 
of expression for the subject-matter; but probably it was still 
the only form of verse sufficiently developed to be worth 



The eighth century before Christ, in which Hesiod may 
well have lived; was a time of smgular unrest in the Greek 
world. Everywhere the aristocratic form of conmiunity was 
disappearii^, and societies of more denuicratic type coming 
into existence, through the middle stage of the tyranny, a 
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form of state id which some individual, usually of noble birth, 
gained such ascendant^ over the commoners that he was able 
to procl^m himself sole ruler, and often to miunf;^iTi himself 
in power for many years. This centuiy is also preeminently 
the period of colonization, when nearly every Greek town of 
importance, torn by civil dissensions (which r^ularly ended 
with the actual expulsion of the defeated party) and perh^ie 
overpopulated for the small extent of territory which it con- 
trolled, established settlements in distant parts of the Meditei^ 
ranean and the Black Sea, each of tiiem a new center of Greek 
life ukd customs. 

In such surroundings the man who had something to say, 
and could say it well, came to the front. The noble still had 
many advantages over the meaner man. But the humble 
man was getting his opportunity; he had at least the privi- 
l^e of hang heard, and might on occauon even turn the issue. 
How was such a man, or any man for that matter, to win- the 
attention of his fellow-men ? There were no newspi^jers for 
him to write to, no body of readers to be reached by cheap 
editions of campaign documents. In fact, the total numb^ 
whom he needed to influence cannot have been, accor^ng to 
our ideas, vwy great; even at Athens, most democratic of 
Greek states, when the total population, including all Attica, 
must have been six to seven hundred thousand, the number of 
voters was not over thirty thousand. Those whom he wished 
to influence had to be reached by the spokm word. In pubHc 
assemblies every one wlw gained a hearing might of course 
hold forth with such native eloquence as he possessed; but 
how could he be sure that his words would be remembered ? 
There was a better way: to put his ideas into a form easily 
memorized, and thus adapted to repetition, and suitable to be 
passed along from man to man. Two fonns were chosen in 
preference to others: the ele^BC distich, and the iambic trim- 
eter. Both are forms suited to compact and forcible ex- 
pression. The iambic trimeter, in particular, ^proaches 
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nearer tlian any other form of verse, according to ancient 
authorities, to the actual spoken language; it lends itself 
particularly to satire and invective, which must have played 
a laige part in the public speaking of those days. The most 
notable figure in the earlier part of this period is ArchilochuB, 
a native of the island of Faroe, whose life was probably en- 
tirely included within the limits of the seventh century b.c. 
The fragments of bis poems show a mind of extraordmary 
virility and versatility, unmatched in vituperation, yet keenly 
alive to the joys and graces of life, and (vrtiat chiefly con- 
cerus ua here) with a perfect mastery of the technique of ver- 
sification. Not even Sappho plays more varied melodies 
upon her lyre. In particular, his handlin g of the iambic 
measures shows the skill of thorough control of his art. The 
perfection of his trimeters makes it likdy that many poets 
before him had helped develop this measure, or at least that it 
had already a long history in popular use, simultaneously with 
the more dignified and splendid dactylic hexameter. The 
h^sameter, indeed, was put to many more uses than merely 
for epic poetry. Heeiod's use of it for the homely "Husband- 
man's Calendar" has aheady been mentioned. There was as 
yet no art of compodng good prose, prose that could stand 
comparison with the highly developed poetical forms. These 
forms in fact took the place later occupied by prose; the 
relation which they bore to the more elaborate and compli- 
cated forms of verse, the "lyric meters," was practically the 
same as that of prose to poetry as a whole. Set, formal ex- 
pression was still only possible in verse; and verse was really 
better suited to the needs of those times than prose. 

It would be worth while, if time and your patience allowed, 
to point out the other fields in which the flowers of Literature 
seem indigenous to the soil. It is everywhere as though we 
were viewing a garden the flowers in which were only better 
bred specunens of the sorts to be found all about, outside the 
wall. One might show, for example, how the growing spleidor 
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of the great national games at Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere 
made a victory at one ot them so glorious that no ceremonies ' 
were too elaborate for the celebration of it, and how, some- 
time before 500 b.c., the fashion arose among those who could 
pay handsomely of ordering a triumphal ode from some 
famous poet, to be sung by a trained chorus at the formal 
celebration. The fashion seems not to have lasted more than 
a hundred years, if as long as that; but that hundred years 
includes Simonides and Pindar and Bacchylides, besides lesser 
l^hts of whom we know but little. How, again, the whole 
history of the tragicdrama falls between about 550 and375 b.c, 
only a hundred and seventy-five years or so; how the worship 
of Dionysus or Bacchus, which had spread rapidly amot^ 
Greek peoples, had been made one of the most important 
features of the state religion at Athens, and how, after the 
impulse ffven by the famous Thespis, the ruder forms of 
dramatic art, which must have been practised for centuries 
before his time, were transformed into the lofty and austere 
beauty of jEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; how the 
satire of Archilochus and others found its real successor in 
comedy as developed at Athens — a vehicle more terribly 
effective than even the savage iambics could be, when the 
etingii^ words were reenforced by the action, the mu^c, and 
the pantomimic dance of the public performance. Aristoph- 
anes and his contemporaries, the remote ancestors of the 
modem satirical press, are hardly more remote in time than in 
the distance which separates their skilful and graceful, if often 
ribald, verses from the hammer-and-tongs caricatures of 
to-day. The "Old Comedy" of Athens contains some of the 
bitterest, most unsparing lampoons that are known in litera- 
ture, fully equal in gall to those of Archilochus; and, like his, 
they are couched in verse of great beauty of form, varied by 
lyrics worthy to be pared with those of any age or land, a 
combination essentially and characteristically Greek. 
The best example of all, however, to show the singularly 
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doee connection of classical Greek literature vith contem- 
porary Greek life is the second great contribution of Athens 
to the literary eminence of the Greeks, — Gredc oratory. It 
brings us also naturally to the coneideratioD of the third great 
characteristic of that Literature: the appropriateness of the 
style to the subject-matter, and as a corollary the pennaneut 
value of the types of form thus worked out. Appropriateness, 
in fact, may be called the key-^iote of the best Greek art, liter- 
ary as well as plastic and architectural. Ornament is chiefly 
"structural," i.e. naturally growing out of the disposition of 
the material to meet its needs. Nor was the Greek greaiiy 
impressed by mere ^ze; the "big thing" as such did not 
appeal to him. As Ben J<mson expressed it, so he believed: 

"In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be." 

The endless epics of India would have been artistic horrors 
to the Gredc 

Durii^ the first three quarters of the fifth century b.c., 
Athens had been growing with unexampled speed, and iier 
intellectual development kept pace witii her advance in ma- 
terial resources and in military and naval power. She had 
become the head of a great confederacy of dty-states, the 
membeis of which presently found themsdves in the podtion, 
not of allies, but of subjects. A very harsh and unjust regu- 
lation estatdished by Athens required all lawsuits between 
dtdzena of allied states and Athenian dtizens to be tried at 
Athens. This of course not only raiormously swelled the 
calendar of the Athenian courts, but created (or hdped create, 
for it was in the blood already) a podtive mania at Athens for 
lawsuits, comparable only to that for tiieatrical performances. 
Each party to a lawsuit moreover had to appear in court and 
plead bis own cause; natiually many litigants felt themselves 
unequal to the task of preparing and presenting their own 
cases, and were forced to learn by heart and deliver speeches 
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written for them. There were thus at Athens three powerful 
causes at work to bring about the perfection of a serviceable 
prose, of a good oratorical style: first, the daily occupation 
of the courts of law, which were theoretically each the sov- 
erdgn peofde itsdf utting in judgment, and practically often 
consisted of a very large number, sometimes several hundreds, 
of citizens ottjng as jurymen; second, the frequent meetings 
of the assembly, in which the policy and govenunent of the 
State were discussed with great freedom of speech; and third, 
the frequent occaaons of public celebration when a "set 
speech," an oration, formed a prominent and favorite part of 
the ceremonies. Not that most Greek States did not furnish 
abundant examples of all three; in Sicily, for instance, the 
turbulence and constant political upheavals of the Greek 
towns put a premium upon skilful speech-making, and it is 
very dgnificant that two of the earliest among the celebrated 
teachers of oratory, Corax and Tisias, and the pompous and 
flamboyant Goi^as, who carried on thdr tradition, were 
Sicilian Greeks. But Athens appropriated the new art, made 
it oyer to suit her own conditions, and impressed upon it her 
own indelible stamp. 

It is not difficult for us to-day to understand how the great 
pubUc festivals, with thousands of spectators eager to hear as 
well as to see, should have fostered the growth of a sonorous 
and imposing style of compo«tion and declamation, nor yet 
how the exigencies of debate in the public assemblies should 
have taught men to speak to the point, to exhort with fire, 
and to warn witii impres^ve earnestness. It is more difficult 
to see how the business of law courts should have tended to 
develop a chaste and sober literary style, and equally so to 
understand how the only part of the proceedings in court that 
was committed to writing and thus preserved was the speeches 
of the litigants and their supporters; but that is exactly 
what took place, and the fact is the stroi^est testimony to the 
I fondness of the Greeks for beauty and appropri- 
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ateaess of form. It happens that we can trace the early his- 
tory of artistic oratory with some compietenees and detail. 
The earlier specimens that have come down to us are very 
elaborate and artificial; we find all sort^ of tricks of style, 
aUiteration, rhyme, inverse order, exact balance ot clauses, 
even to correspimdence in the number of syllables, and so on. 
The so-called "Sophiste," particularly Gorgias and Protagoras, 
both non-Atheniaj^ are the chief examples of this tend- 
ency. But the Athenian taste is severer; Antiphon, the 
earhest example of a really Attic orator known to us, is 
formal and stiff, with a prim exactness that reminds us con- 
stautJy of tiie archuc sculpture that had been out of fashion 
at Athens and elsewhere for seventy-five years. How the 
famous orators of the earlier fifth century spoke, Themiatocles, 
Pericles, and the rest, we have no means of knowing. Thu- 
cydides in his History of the Peloponnesian War gives several 
speeches as by Pericles; but ihey are not likely to be even 
remotely of the style of Pericles, for Thucydides makes all his 
characters speak essentially alike, all in his own involved and 
complicated, though often forcible and impressive, style. 
Thucydides was banished from Athens tn 424, and remained 
in exile twenty years. While he was away the style not only of 
oratory but of all prose writing underwent an amazing change. 
It seems bu^y possible that the speeches composed by Thu- 
cydides for the characters in his history and those written by 
Lysias can belong to nearly the same period. In actual time of 
composition they are nearly contemporaneous; in spirit they 
are a whole generation apart. 

By the be^nnii^ of the fourth century b.c., the ascendancy 
of Attic prose was so complete that poetiy, while still produced 
in great quantity, was not only no longer the d<Hninant fea- 
ture in Greek Literature, but showed no realty new types. 
The fourth century is thus essentially an epoch of prose. 
Unfortimately we caimot judge fairly of the many eminent 
historians of that epoch, because their works have mostly 
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perished; but of the greatest orators we have abuDdaut re- 
mains, the most completely representative being Isocrates, 
who may well be called the father of the essay and the po- 
. lltical pamphlet, and the incomparable Demosthenes. And a 
hi^py chance has preserved the works of Flato practically 



Plato, ag^, brilliantly illustrates the Gre^, specifically 
the Attic, abiUty to appropriate and utterly transform ideas 
fnnn foreign sources. Sophron of Syracuse had given literary 
fonn to the Mimos, or dramatic sketch in the form of simple 
dialt^ue, in which the chief stress was laid upon the delinear 
tton of character. Antique tradition has much to say of 
Plato's fondness for these mimes; a mahcious legend even says 
that his "Dialogues" are mere copies of Sophron. This of 
course is impossible, though Plato may have owed much to his 
Sicilian models. It is inconceivable that uiy such produc- 
tions can have approached the beauty of Plato's style. That 
is unique, as the man himself stands alone in the history of 
Literature, the poet who eschews verse and on moral grounds 
objects to the whola tribe of poets, the aristocrat of aristo- 
crats who despises the social and political distinctions of 
his own time, the mystic and seer who makes his characters 
talk in the everyday language of the el^ant Athenian world. 
Santayana is, I think, right when he says: "It was after all 
but the love of beauty that made him censure the poets; for 
like a true Greek and a true lover he wished to see beauty 
flourish in the world." The speech is of a kind pos«ble 
only in a highly cultivated urban society, which prides itself 
on periect control of a subtle and idiomatically difficult 
medium of intercourse. It ^ows the Attic language at its 
very best: wonderfully flexible, abounding in particles to 
show the subtlest changes of meanii^, sensitive to the shifting 
moods of the speaker, averse to bombast and involved con- 
structions, apparently careless yet always entirely conscious of 
itself. The posdbilities of such a language, and Plato's 
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command of it and of all the resources of ekyle as weU as his 
marvelous drawing of character, are best shown in the 'Sym- 
posium,' that matchless dialogue bi which one after another 
of the most prominent mea of the literary circle at Athens is 
made to speak in his own favorite manner, only to be out- 
done by Socrates, who lifte the whole discussion of the nature 
of Eros to an immeasurably higher plane. 

Of all Greek prose authors, Plato seems to me to lose most 
in translati<m. The very elements which make his style so 
interesting are those least reproducible in a modem luiguage 
except at the sacrifice of other elements hardly less important. 
At times one of the easiest writers to comprehend, he is again 
most difiScult and elusive; his moods change as rqtidly as 
those of Chopin, and the interpreter of the one needs as exact 
knowledge and as profound and intimately frympathetic 
tmderstaoding as the performer of the other. 

After the Macedonian conquest literary production indeed 
went on unchecked; and the post-clasNcal literature, i.e. 
the Literature from 300 B.C. to 200 a.d. or thereaboute, 
that has survived equals or surpasses in extent all that we 
have received of the older Greek Literature. In substance 
a great deal of it is of the first importance; Plutarch alone 
would suffice to acquit Greek literature of the Roman period 
from the charge of being uninteresting. But the task of Greek 
writers, poets and prosusts afike, as molders of style and creators 
of types, was practically done when Demosthenes, in flight from 
the Athens he had loved and struggled for so well, ended his 
hfe in 322. How well that task had been performed we mf^ 
understand when we reflect that the types and forms of their 
creation have proved to be no mere cold and unapproachable 
show-pieces, but patterns susceptible of modification and 
adaptation to the needs of age after age, and so, with all th^ 
changes, have remained ever the same living force. 
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LATIN LITERATURE 

Bt NxidON Glenn McCbba, Pbofessor or Latin 

It has been commonly recognized that Latin Literature 
has two distinct cliums upon the attention of the modem mind. 
It records on the one hand the interpretation of human life 
reached by a great nati<m, whose disciplined bravery conquered 
the known world and whose juristic and administrative genius 
then slowly woriced out the idea of a sii^e imperial nation- 
ality for all the diverse peoples of its wide domain. This con- 
ception of the possible political unity of mankind, first parUally 
and but momentarily realized in the empire of Alexander the 
Great, was discerned agsan by Polybius as he sought to under- 
stand the reasons why in half a century the civilised world 
had fallen under the sway of Rome. In the triun of conquest 
followed organization, and with two exertions, the Greek 
and the Jew, ultimate assimilation. A common language 
sufficiently flexible to adjust itself to the new demands made 
upon it, a common law whose development had long been 
profoundly influenced by the Stoic doctrine of an eternal law 
of nature superior in its authority to any specific human 
le^slation, the movements of trade and commerce made 
posmble by the widespread pax Romana, all tended to bind 
closely together the manifold elements of the Empire. Cara- 
calla's extenaon of Roman citizenship to all free inhabitants 
of the Roman world, though not so intended, was but a nat- 
ural recc^nition of existing conditions. "The Syrian, the 
Pannonian, the Briton, the Spaniard, was proud to call him- 
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self a Roman." And presently with this idea of a civil unity 
there came to be most intimately aeaociated the idea of a 
religious unity, so that for centuries the belief in the eternal 
existence of the Church carried with it as a necessary con- 
sequence a belief in the endless duration of the Empire, 
For thousands of human beings Rome thus came to be a 
spiritual idea rather than a definitely localized city. Strange, 
indeed, it would be if theiLiterature of a nation so virile, so con- 
structive, whose career determined the whole subsequent 
course of Western European history, were not st least suffi- 
ciently expresave of the national genius to command our 
most serious consideration. 

But there is another aspect of Latin literature of the greatest 
historical importance. It was Rome who assimilated and 
transmitted to the western world the culture of Greece. 
During those five hundred years in which the city on the 
Tiber gradually fought her way from the position of a stn^- 
gUng little community in the midst of menacing neighbors to 
the assured control of the whole Italian peninsula, the Greeks, 
already possessed of tiieir Homer, mvented and brought to 
perfection in various parts of the Greek-speaking world the 
fundamental types of literary expression in poetry and in 
prose. It was practically inevitable that when, upon the 
conquest of M^na Gnecia and through the later wars in 
Greece and in the Hellenized East, the ruling class at Rome 
became acquainted with the masterpieces of Greek art and 
letters, captive Greece should, in Horace's phrase, take cap- 
tive her rude conqueror. A generation succeeded whose edu- 
cation from youth up was full of Greek infiuences. The 
younger Sct^HO Africanus, a man of wonderful abihty, many- 
eddedness and taste, possessed of a most winnii^ persfmality, 
became the leader of a circle of statesmen and writers who 
were confident of the nation's future, enthuMastic over the new 
cultiue, and convinced that the languid might most surely 
and most swiftly be molded into the medium for a great na- 
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tional literature by the close study of Greek models. The tide 
of Hellenism came to its flood in the prose of Cicero and the 
poetry of Verpl, the one the most widely cultivated mind 
of all antiquity, the other, in Bacon's words, "the chastest 
poet and royalest that to the memoiy of man is known," 
and both, in the influaice which they exerted alike upon the 
minds of the generations which immediately followed them 
and in the intellectual life of Western Europe ance the Re- 
nussance, as all pervadve as Latinity itself. The unity of the 
Empire and the ease of communication between its parts 
led to the wide diffusion of this Grseco-Roman culture 
throughout the provinces. It was an int^ral element in the 
life of the new nationalities, and even the regntrance upon 
the scene in the fifteenth century of the Greek originals them- 
selves failed to deprive it of its primacy as a formative power. 
It was still the Latin writers who were models of style and 
whose ideas swayed ihe development of art and letters. Not 
imtil the eighteenth century did Greek come really into its 

One of the fruits of the nineteenth century was the formu- 
lati<Hi and wide apphcstion of the historical and comparative 
method in the study of all the results of hiunan activity. 
To the investigators and critics who thus followed the stream 
of literature back to its fountain heads this second aspect 
of Latin Literature seemed to be of paramount significance. 
The unquestioned indebtedness of Rome to Greece in all the 
technique of form, the constant and, at times, even minute 
use by the Latin writer of the rich material gathered in the 
earUer Literature seemed to these students to make I^tin at 
the best but a pale and ineffectual reflex of the Greek. But 
already there is evidence that a different and saner view will 
presently obtain. It is being pointed out that we cannot 
thus estimate Latin Literature without including in the same 
condemnatioa much of that which is most justly admired in 
our modern literatures. When once the literary types have 
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been worked out, there remains but cme posmble originality, 
an originality of personality and spirit. Man is inevitably 
the heir of the ages, and "with the process of the suns" the 
elements for which he is indebted to the past become as in- 
evitably ever more and more numerous. Even the" Iliad" is 
now rect^nized to be a highly artificial productJon and to 
presuppose a long anterior period of poetic activity. It 
has been prov^i again and again, as, for instance, in the case 
of the plots of Shakspere's plays, that a poet may borrow 
material from others without in any way impairing his own 
claim to eminent or even preeminent merit. For the supreme 
test of a great work of art must be found in its unfailing 
power to give noble pleasure to minds that are sensitive to 
such beauty, and not in the answer to the question whether 
the artist has gotten from existing sources the material into 
which he has himself put this subtle magic. Judged by such 
a standard rather than by that of their genetic relation 
to their predecessors, the place of the names that are the 
glory of Latin literature may be regarded as having long 
once been fixed by the consensus of opinion of successive 
generations. More than this, recent studies are reve^mg 
with increaang clearness that, while not only in form and 
rhythm but also (especially in the case of the poets) in idea, 
phrase, and color they drew freely upon their models, the 
spirit and total effect of their work is essentially Roman and 
not Greek. With some striking exceptions, chiefly in the 
field of the drama, tiiis work reflects the environment of the 
writer, social, pofitical, or religious, and gives expresfdon to 
the spirit of the time, its moods, gay or severe, its aspirations, 
self-criticism, or despair. Nsevius and Ennius both fought 
for Rome in the field before they composed their national 
epics. Horace, in the opinion of a distinguished French critic, 
M. Pierron, " est, u je I'ose ainm dire, le sifecle d'Auguste en 
personne." TTie appeal of Verpl's " £neid " to his country- 
men was so immediate that to them not .£neas but the Roman 
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people itaelf was the real hero. We walk the very streets of 
Rome and note the manner of the pasEong throng with Juvenal 
and Martial. Even Lucretius, who seems so detached a 
personality, and who is so proud, after the manner of all true 
Epicureans, of his absolute dependence upon the scrolls of his 
revered master, produced a poem which is, as Professor John 
Veitch said some time ago, "a type in the world of thought of 
the irrepressible Roman spirit of absolute sovereignty and 
love of orderly rule in the world of practical life and action." 
And this Roman spirit shows itself not only in the conquering 
toil with which the masses of disparate phenomena that 
prove to him the invariable order of natural law are finally 
marshaled in a coherent and interrelated series of arguments, 
but even more in the maimer and temper with which this 
result is achieved. The literary movement of the time was 
already Alexandrine, with its love of carefully polished work 
in miniature, learned, romantic, and sentimental. But from 
the group of young poets of this school to which Catullus, 
Calvus, and Cinna belonged, Lucretius stood quite aloof. To 
his eager mind, intensely absorbed in the presentation of 
that philosophy which would insure in every recipient soul 
the dethronem^it of illuuon, the rdgn of reason, most of 
their work must have seemed mere studied prettiness. How 
dould a poet whose verse reveals an instinctive sympathy 
with forces that operate on a grand scale in illimitable space 
and in unending time concern himself with the ephemeral 
pasdooa and ambitions of the moment? Catullus himself, 
who immortalizes this moment, was possessed of too vigorous, 
too Roman, a temperament to be fettered by bis Alexandrian 
technique. LQpassi<med alike in love and in hate, whether 
personal or political, he uses a diction extraordinarily lucid 
and direct. In the longer el^es and in the epyllion on the 
"Marriage of Peleus and Thetis" there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of deliberate art and even artiBce. But in the poems 
that are expressive of Ms own feelii^ — and no poet is more 
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^loistic — there is a ^motan^ty wbich cannot be matched 
in any other Latin poet, and the verse is most exquiately 
adapted to the shifting phases of emotion. 

The poem of Lucretius is in another way characteristically 
Roman. Elpicurus had indeed "traversed throughout in 
mind and spirit the immeasurable universe whence he re- 
turns victorious to tell us what can, what cannot come into 
being — CHI what principle each thing has its powers defined, 
its deepset boundary mark." But this quest had not been 
undertak^i through any de^re to enlat^ the boundaries of 
sdence for its own sake. He had, on the contrary, a social 
turn, to secure the necessary foundation for the most indis- 
pensable and universal of all arts, the art of living. Such 
knowledge as was contributory to this end was of vital im- 
portance ; all else might, at the best, serve to amuse an idle 
hour. In this limitation Epiciu^is is in no wise distinctively 
Greek. But with the normally constituted Roman the ques- 
tion of the practical results of his labors was always primary. 
Ijke Mr. Kipling's typical American, he turned his face natu- 
rally to " the instant need of things " and turned it too with 
much the same " keen, untroubled " gaze. Horace, in the 
Epistle to Augustus in which he champions the modem school 
of Latin poetry as against the indiscriminate laudation of the 
clasdc dead, makes at one point a defense of poetry itself on 
purely utilitarian grounds. With characteristic irony, but in 
full appreciation of the current standard of value, he clfums 
that the poetic temperament brings in its train many prac- 
tical advantages. The poet b, at least, apt to be free from 
many common faults: — 

" Rarely does avarice ttunt the tuneful mind." 

And in all seriousness he does good service to the State. 
In tiie education of the young and the comforting of the old, 
in the commending of a noble yet practicable rule of life, 
in the worship that wins for man the favor of heaven, 
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the poet plays a part tiiat must secure him agMnst the crit- 
icism of being a droue in the busy hive. 

Cicero, too, found it necessary to justify OD like grounds 
his interest and work in philosophy. That delight in the 
intellectual life for its own sake, that passion for inquiry and 
knowledge as t^e natural food of the human mind which 
Cicero bo enthusiastically describes in a great passage in tlie 
last book of his "De Finibus, " was by no means native in 
the Roman mind, and to the majority always appeared to 
be a vain thing. One recalls with amusement the story told 
about the proconsul Gellius, a contemporary of Cicero. 
This progressive governor, with a love of order truly and 
admirably Roman, called before him upon his arrival at 
Athens the representatives of the various schools of philos- 
ophy and, urging upon them the propriety of making a final 
adjustment of their differences, oEFered in perfect good Salth 
his service as mediator. Patuetius, the friend of the younger 
Scipio, and by far tiie most influential of all Greek thinkers 
in winning converts to Stoicism at Rome, guned his success 
by emphasizing, not the lofty but wholly theoretical concep- 
tion of virtue held by the earlier Stoics, but an ideal which 
might be realized in actual life. The new doctrine foundcon- 
genial soil, for the heroes of Roman tradition were, as has 
been pointed out, unconscious Stoics. It was foimd that this 
view of life, in its idea of a world order to which the individual 
was bound to conform, in its treatment of the deities of pop- 
ular belief as manifestations of the one divine Being, in its 
insistence on the duties which every man owed to society 
and the State, was in essential harmony with some of the 
strongest elements in the national character. This theory 
could be definitely helpful in solving the problems of daily 
Ufe. It might be used to reinforce the constraining power of 
the mo8 maiorum, as this was still felt in the organization of 
the family and the State. And if presently "the way of the 
fathers" should cease to be able to provide adequate sanction 
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for personal and civic morality (the Empire saw this dai^er 
realized in the extinction of liberty), philosophy m^t take 
its place altogether in maintainii^ the standard. Cicero is 
much cfHicemed to make clear this practical value of its own 
labors in this field, to relate them not so much to human life 
in general aa to the particular needs of his countrymen and 
their historical traditions, to show that, because of the dis- 
cipline and breadth which it alone could give, the study of 
philosophy was for a self-^veming people, and especially 
for the statesman and the publicist, a necessary complement 
of the regular training in literature, law, and oratory. In 
the series of volumes which appeared in rapid succession in 
the years 45 and 44 B.C., dealing in part wiUi the criterion 
of knowledge, in part with the ethical standard, Cicero was, 
he conceived, meeting a practical need as certainly as in his 
earlier works on rhetoric and political science. 

One of these earUer works, the treatise "On the State," has 
come down to us in a very fragmentary condition, but enough 
remains to enable us to form a definite idea of Cicero's po- 
litical philosophy. The book offers a most instructive con- 
trast to the famous " Republic " of Plato on which Cicero mod- 
eled his own work. The aim of both inquirers is substantially 
the same ; namely, to ascert^ the moral principles of an 
ideal polity and to describe its governmental form. But 
the earlier thinker, approaching the problem in the spirit of a 
speculative philosopher in search of the absolute good, works 
out with inflexible logic the consequences of that principle 
of justice which must be realized both in the State and in its 
citizens. The result is the construction of a marvelously 
intricate and interrelated social oi^anism, a book crowded 
with ideas and ideals of permanent value. But the State, 
as specifically constituted, is wholly theoretical, at variance 
with all human experience and incapable of realization. The 
Roman, though he has a most ei^aghig enthu^asm for great 
ideas, is far too completely the child of his race to put any 
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faith in a series of abstiwit ethical propositions and their nec- 
essary corollaries. He, too, describes an ideal State, but he 
is evid^itly, after all, idealizing an actually tested form of 
government ; namely, the constitution of Rome as it existed 
in the time of the younger Scipio Afncanus. He would fain 
in bis own age have pl^ed the part of a Ltelius to the Scipio 
of Pompey, and, as he looked back to those golden days, so 
difiFerent from the lowering present, it seemed to him that 
Polybius was right in thinking that Rome then possessed 
"the most beautiful framework of government of all that are 
in our times known." 

Important as it was in Cicero's judgment that his country- 
men should be made familiar with the subject-matter of Greek 
philosophy, it was no less important that these ideas should 
be presented in a style that would serve both to win for them 
a readier hearing and to enrich the Literature with an artistic 
form not hitherto represented. The undertaking bristled 
with difficulties. There was as yet in existence in Latin no 
treatment of philosophy in prose of the slightest scientific 
or literary value. Lucretius indeed had lived ; but his work 
was in poetry, and dealt with one single school of thought 
and in the main with only one aspect, the phymcal and 
mechanical, of the teaching of even that school. It was 
necessary to create a philosophical vocabulary; and, while 
even the plastic Greek had only in the bands of a long suc- 
cession of thinkers become wholly adequate for the expresaon 
of abstract thought, Latin, s huiguage which finds perhaps 
the most striking m<mument of its purely native capacity 
in the objective concreteness of Ciesar's "Commentaries," had 
to be made through the genius of a rangle worker an instru- 
ment of like power. The notable success which was achieved 
would no doubt have been impossible if Cicero had not profited 
to the utmost by the terminology already worked out in 
Greek. Even so considered, it was an amazing feat, the fai^ 
reaching importance of which did not appear until long after 
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his death. For, as the event proved, it was Cicero who 
made posmble the I^tjmty of the Church Fathers from Minu- 
cius Felix to Sunt Augustine, and to whom the scholastic 
philosophy of the Middle Ages owed the medium requisite 
for its expression. 

Whence came this marvelous power over language, which 
from the days of QuintUian, hia ardent admirer, made Cicero 
the most potent influence in Roman education, which in 
the Renaissance captivated Petrarch, and, through that 
great movement in which Petrarch was the leader, placed 
Cicero in his commanding podtion as a literary artist ? The 
answer must be found in the development of oratory at Roooie. 
In Tacitus's " Dialogue " on this subject, it is pointed out in 
defense of the oratory of the RepubUc and of Cicero as its 
greatest representative that "it may be said of eloquence, 
as of a flame, that it requires motion to excite it, fuel to feed 
it, and that it brightens as it bums." For "the mental powers 
of the orator rise with the dignity of his subject and no one 
can produce a noble and brilliant speech imless he has an 
adequate case." As Tacitus was only too well aware, great 
eloquence is most intimately connected with the vigor and 
freedom of national life. When that life is instinct with 
great ideas and principles, when the minds and passions of 
men are deeply stirred by pohUcal and social movements of 
grave import to the commonwealth, the conditions are most 
favorable for a native eloquence, and, if training be added, 
for a great style. In the survey of the development of Koman 
oratory which Cicero has given to us in the " Brutus," it is 
clear that, from the day when Appius Claudius Csecus made 
against the conclusion of a peace with Pyrrhus the first pub- 
hshed speech in Roman annals, the fiercely disputed ques- 
tions of internal and foreign policy and the sessions of the 
law-courts resulted in a continuous improvement of a practical 
art, which was most congenial to the Roman temperament. 
The elder Cato, Gains Gracchus, Crassus and Antonius, the 
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teachers of CScero in his youth, HorteneiuB, his great rival 
at the bv, "the king of the courts," mark the steps of a 
progress from rude natural effectiveaess to artistic excellence 
that we can ourselves trace even in the tantaUzingly few 
figments of thdr speeches which have been preserved. 
With Cicero our data become abundant, for there are extant 
fifty-seven out of over one hundred speeches which hedelivered. 
These speeches, studied in connection with his masterly 
treatises on the ideal orator, prove that not only did he bring 
Latin prose style to the highest point of formal development, 
but also that in one very real sense he may actually be called 
its founder. The earlier orators, it is true, had learned much 
from Greek rhetoricians, alive and dead, about the harmony 
which should exist between form and content, but Cicero 
was the first to work out and to use on a large scale a com- 
prehenave theory of oratory as a fine art, in so far as it might 
be capable of realization in Roman life and in the Latin 
tongue. This theory was the slow fruition of close study 
of Greek masters and masterpieces, and be is peculiarly in- 
debted to Isocrates, to whom, In fact, in Greek Literature 
also all subsequent prose-writers were ultimately indebted 
for the rhythmical swell of the periodic sentence. By the 
most intense and unremittmg application, by ihe devotion 
of a lover to his art, Cicero made himself a consummate master 
of rhetorical structure, of phrase, and of cadence. Neither 
Flaubert nor Stevenson ever worked more pasrionately than 
he to achieve style, to cast bis thoughts into such a form as to 
satisfy at once the critical mind and the ciitical ear. The 
prose which he thus perfected was naturally the prose of the 
orator, the prose of one who addressed tai actual audience. 
When later he began to adapt it to meet the needs of the 
treatise and the essay, it was still a prose that was shaped to 
yield its meaning and its charm on the first reading. In fact, 
oven those of his works that were intended to be read rather 
than to be heard are cast in the form of the dialogue. The 
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same tone naturally appears in his Letters. Their vivacity 
and changing moods reproduce the movement of animated 
conversation, and in nothing that he has left to us ia the 
sureness and ease of his control of the language more strik- 
ing. His correspondents, men of distinction though they 
were, fall markedly below his level. 

In that dialogue of Tacitus to which I have already re- 
ferred, it is clumed by the admirer of the republican oratory 
that, "while the style of Ctesar is the more transparent, 
the style of Cicero is the more impassioned, the richer, the 
more forcible." As none of Csesar's speeches has survived, 
we have no means of verifying the estimate of Cicero, who 
places him in the very first rank, but we are probably justi- 
fied in forming some idea of the secret of his success throt^ 
his " Commentaries " on the Gallic and Civil wars. These 
" materiids for the study of history " are presented in a manner 
that, for its purity of idiom, lucidity, and terseness, is, as 
Cicero says in the " Brutus," the despair of professed histo- 
rians. Still, unadorned as is the style, the sentences fiow and 
are woven together into a continuous web. But already a 
different ideal of writii^ had found its great representative. 
Historical compo^tion had begun at Rome with the " Origins " 
of the elder Cato, whose motto bad been " make sure of the 
sense, and the words will follow." The practical value of 
history was evident to the Roman mind, and this field was 
accordii^ly much cultivated. Under the Empire, indeed, 
the historians became the foremost representatives of prose. 
But historiography developed slowly; and Sallust, contem- 
porary with Cicero and Csesar, was the first to use a scientific 
method and an artistic form. Attracted by Thucydides 
rather than by Isocrates, he worked out a new type of Latin 
prose style, highly compressed in thought and in expresdon, 
abrupt and epigrammatic. He is a lover of the words 
and phrases of a by^ne age, with a special fondness for 
Cato. His sentences, for the most part short and umple in 
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their structure, follow oae another staccato fashion. Quin- 
tiliau speaks admiringly of Mb "immortal swiftness." It 
is a style quite conscious of its own art, which it by no means 
attempts to conceal. Next to Cicero, Sallust is the chief 
model in prose for the following centuries. Tacitus (pamed 
of him, and still later, in an archaizing ^e, he is highly re- 
garded by Fronto and by Gellius. 

The two fundamentally opposed ideals of form which 
came to expression in the proee of Cicero and of Sallust, re- 
spectively, were destined to receive under the Empire a most 
characteristic and most splendid realization in the historical 
work of two geniuses of the first rank. The governing factor 
in the development of repubtican prose had been the need, 
imperative in spoken discourse, of being understood at once, 
as the words succeeded one another. The style had to be 
fused with the thought, and, like it, had to be such as to win 
instant appreciation. But with the loss of freedom and the 
decline of oratory conditions changed. The appeal was then 
made even more to a reading than to a listening public. 
The gentle reader mi^t linger over the art of the 
writer, and this art in turn might be made so intricate in 
its nice balance of phrase and clause, so daring in the com- 
pactness of its thought and structure, so subtly su^^estive 
in the literary associations of its diction, as to reveal its full 
charm and power only after some attentive consideration. 
It is in this fashion that Livy continues the Ciceronian tradi- 
tion, and Tacitus the Sallustian. The two men are as wide 
apart in temperament and method as they are different in 
manner. Judged by modem standards, Liyy is in no sense 
a scientific historian. To examine, whenever possible, origi- 
nal sources, to sift with a critical and open mind a mass of 
confiictii^ evidence, to search for the truth with an austere 
disr^ard of the possible resultant destruction of one's own 
cherished opinions, all this was alien to his enthusiastic soul. 
He never consciously misrepresents the facts, but he is es- 
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saitially a hero>worshiper, and his greatest hero iB the Romao 
Commonwealth itself. "Fallen on evil times," as he thinks, 
he idealizes the great past, and, concetviiu;, as we read in his 
famous preface, that it is the function of history to teach 
good citizenship, he b unconsciously predisposed to accept 
that form of the story which will enable him to point his 
moral most effectively. Yet such is his innate sympathy 
and kinship with the elements of character which made Rome 
great that, notwithstanding grave deficiencies, his work has 
an enduring truth and value. It is really a prose epic, written 
in a style of extraordinary eloquence and picturesqueness. 
To the historian and to the lover of Literature alike the loss 
of over three-quarters of the entire work is certainly the great- 
est which Latin Literature has sustained. 

A great modem historian, Leopold von Ranke, says of 
Tacitus : " If one yields to the impression made by his works, 
one is carried away by it. There is no trace in him of the 
manner and method of Greek historiography. He is Roman 
through and throi^, and indeed the master of all who have 
written before or since." Unlike Livy, Tacitus brought to the 
help of his historical investigation the practical training gained 
in a long and distinguished official career. In the opening 
paragraphs of the " Histories " and the " Annals " he avows 
his intention to write with perfect freedom from prejudice. 
A thorough aristocrat and lover of the old order, he saw, 
nevertheless, that the Empire was definitively established. 
He could even fully appreciate the enlightened ruleof aTrajan. 
But the fifteen years of " silent servitude " imder Domitian had 
permanently embittered his soul, and despite his best efforts 
the prevailing sombemess of his thoughts profoundly influ- 
enced his judgment as a historian. Though by no means 
unerring in his analysis, he was endowed by nature with a 
marvelous power to trace the hidden springs of thought and 
action. His portrayal of character is subtle and vivid. The 
phrases bite as does the acid in etehii^. The style is charged 
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with imaginatioQ, and everywhere in the diction one sees the 
influence of Vei^l, to whom alike as artist and as patriot 
his own personality was so closely akin. 

Nothing in the whole rai^ of Latin Idterature illustrates 
more strikingly it« close connection with the national char- 
acter and the need of the time than the work of Rome's 
greatest poet. The long years of civil strife that tenninated 
in the battle of Actium had exhausted Italy, had substituted 
factional bitterness for the sense of a common country ^id 
had made of slight effect the traditional moral and reU^ous 
sanctions of civic conduct. Augustus and his ministers, 
confronted by the ui^nt need of reconstruction, called into 
play remedial forces of very varied kinds. Among these 
was Literature. Vergil's " Georges" is not a poem bom of the 
love of Nature for her own sake, — though Vergil shows such 
love, — nor does it treat of the life of man in the country in 
any cosmopolitan way. Italy is the theme and the Roman 
virtues and strength of character fostered by the hard struggle 
with the reluctant yet bountiful earth. For agriculture 
was, if possible, to be again honorably esteemed, as in the 
days when Cincinnatus left his plow to guide the State. 
The poem is the quintessence of long musing on the subject 
in one of the loveliest parts of Italy and of a study of the 
effects of word and phrase that was almost microscopic. The 
fruit of seven full years of labor was a poem of 2200 lines — 
less, on the average, than a line a day. But this poem at 
once made its author the object " of a people's hope." And 
this hope was justified in the ".^Ineid." Here Vergil shows 
himself to be one of that very small number of poets who 
appeal to the universal heart of man. No other poem in 
the world's literature is more many-aded, no other has played 
so lai^ a part in the mental life of so many generationa of 
men. Yet Vergil was far from consciously writit^ for any 
such audience. He " sounds forever of Imperial Rome, " whose 
finer life he strove adequately to express and to quicken. 
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1 in the highest degree of that catholic receptivity 
which both Pofybius and Posidonius noted as among the 
admirable quaUties of the Roman mind, he used as by natural 
right the imagiiiative interpretation of human life of his great 
predecessors, whether Greek or Roman. But be puts upon 
all the stamp of his own personality, essentially Roman in 
his purpose and totality of effect, even where the material 
is most Homeric. 

"Our wills are ours, to make them Thine." It would 
be imposuble to define here the full Ngnificance of the 
"^neid." Professedly a poem of action, it is in fact a 
musing upon the mystery of human life, upon its infinite 
pathos, its uncertain issue, its permitted greatness. To the 
modem world, with its apotheosis of the individual man, 
^neas, as Vei^ has drawn him, is apt to seem rather a 
concept than a real human being. Yet be incarnates the 
virtues upon which, to the poet's mind, depended the real- 
ization of the high hopes of the new order. The age had 
learned to its cost the meaning of personal ambition. Ver- 
gil held up to it the contrasted picture of patience, self- 
control, and obedience to the divine call. Through such 
forgetfulness of self, and through this alone, it had been pos- 
sible to lay the foundations of the State ; through the same 
high devotion Rome bad grown great. In no other way 
could her life be preserved and enriched for the generations 
to come. 

Horace, Vein's contemporary, is in another way equ^y 
the child of bis age and responsive to the movement of the time. 
Between the Homeric Odysseus and the Vei^ilian .^neaa, 
says Sainte-Beuve, " I'urljamt^ 4t(ut n6e." Horace, as 
ready in his address as Verpl was shy and awkward, is, in 
a special sense, the representative in Latin Literature of this 
temper and manner. It is not, of course, peculiar to his 
works. We admire it also, for instance, in the distinguished 
Romans who figure in Cicero's dialogue " On the Orator." In 
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the poet's familiar " Talks " and " Letters " we are listening to 
an accomplished man of the world. Fully aware of the diffi- 
culties which beset the patiiway of life, he criticizes with 
kindly humor and tolerance the foibles and errors of others, 
and derives from his own an amusement which he chares 
with his readers. Yet, with all this gfuety of tone, he pursues, 
true Roman that he is, a very practical end; namely, the 
determination of the principles by which one may order one's 
life aright. The teaching of the scbools gave him, no doubt, 
greater breadth of view, but Horace's philosophy of life is 
ultimately the outcome of that habit of shrewd observation 
of courses of action and their results which his father had so 
sedulously fostered. It finds expression even in his lyric 
poetry, on which bis fame as a great literary artist cbiefiy 
rests. "The light that never was on sea or land" comes not 
to him. But if, even in the " Odes," we have "the light of 
common day," it is none the less a world touched with the 
hues of fancy and with man's finer tastes and hopes. Like 
Vei^, he is in full sympathy with the efforts of the new 
r^^me to restore the ideals of the past. The noble series 
of odes that opens the third book is in effect a ^ngle po^n 
in which Horace 'commends " vir^nibus puerisque " the moral 
qualities that should be theirs, both as individuals and as 
citizens of Rome. 

"The marked peculiarity of Roman constitutional history," 
says Professor James S. Reid, "b its unbroken evolution, 
whereby a mode of government which originally sprang up 
in connection with a small town c<Hnmunity was gradually 
adapted for the direction of a widespread empire. No violent 
breach of continuity is to be found in the whole course of the 
changes which passed over the political existence of Rome 
from the dawn of its history to its latest phases." One may 
and one should, I think, find in Latin Literature the refiection 
of the same continuously developing national life. A number 
of instances have been discussed to show the inUmate rela- 
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tioD that existed between these two things. But a few cases 
only have been taken out of a posable many. One might 
go farther and point out how in the early days of the Litera- 
ture the rollicking fun and wit of Plautus assume forms 
which could not possibly have been derived from his Greek 
originals and whose spirit is truly Italian ; how Terence gave 
to the still undisciplined language a polish that delighted 
even the critical taste of the Ciceronian t^ and justly prided 
himself upon being a well of "Latin undefiled." One might 
note the brilliancy with which Ovid's verse mirrors the gay, 
cultivated, and cynical society of the world's capital in the 
b^tming of the Imperial era. Juvenal's pitiless indictment 
of his time must be corrected by the cheerful optimism of 
the younger Pliny, who is as circumstantial in bis prwse 
of the persons and things that were good as is Juvenal in his 
indignation with the persons and things that were evil. And 
so one might deal with many a name. The language, too, 
shows a homogeneous growth from the writers of the third 
century before Christ to Boethius in the sixth century a.d. 
Inherently sonorous and dignified, inherently lineal m the 
structure of its sentences, as, for instance, in the predomi- 
nating use of the principle of subordination as f^aiost that 
of coordination, it refiects in point after point the mental 
traits of the people that used it. If it is ever true that "le 
style est I'homme," then one must see in the Latin language 
and its Literature the unmistakable impress of the race whose 
consummate genius was for law and order and government. 

Tu regere imperio populoe, Romane, memento — 
Hae tibi enmt artes — pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere sutoectie et debellare superbos." 
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Bt Wiujah Witheble Lawrence, Associate PsoTEasoB 

OF ENQLiaH 

When we attempt to summarue the literary achievem^it 
of the Middle Ages, we are forced by crael necessity to begin 
with a definition. What is meant by "the medieval period, " — 
that is to say, within what limits of time shall it be inclosed? 
While we camiot settle the question dogmatically, it is im- 
portant that we should be agreed at the outset, and have a 
perfectly clear idea of what we are discussing. Our fore- 
fathers would have felt no doubts about this matter. They 
viewed the Middle Ages as a dreary void, destitute of litera- 
ture or art woriih serious consideration, extending from the 
decay of classical letters to the revival of learning. "The 
fiercenessof Gothick humouis," as Sir William Temple quaintly 
put it, was supposed to have stifled culture completely. 
But since we have come to see in the poetry of the early Ger- 
manic peoples a grave beauty and simplicity rivaling that of 
the clasacs, and in the feudal period following, a Bpl»idor and 
picturesqueness which the Elizabethan Age can hardly 
equal, we must acknowledge that "the Middle Ages" is indeed 
a misleading title. These ten centuries from 500 to 1500 are 
worthy of a better name, although the old one still survives in 
common use. We are dealing not merely with a transition 
period, preparing the way for better things to come, but 
with an age contuning a rich and varied literature of its 
own, 
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It 18, furttiermore, most unsatisfactory to treat this interval 
of a thousand years or so as a single era. For it is not a homo* 
geneous whole; it faUs into two periods distinct from each 
other in almost every way. The Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land may stand as a boundary line, marking the turning-point 
of those far-reaching changes in Western Europe with which 
we are all familiar. The phenomena were complex, and not 
merely those of literary evolution. Europeui history, 
political, social, rel^ous, linguistic, and literuy, was b^jn- 
ning afresh. The whole structure of society was shifting; 
the feudal system, which had been gradually supplanting the 
old social order, now revealed its full strength, and sharp 
caste distinctions b^an to prevail. Christianity united men 
in a common interest as never before, through the splendid 
folly of the Crusades. As a political institution, the medieval 
cbiuch att^ed the summit of its glory in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Its idealism, in the midst of much 
material prosperity, was fittingly symbolized in its cathedrals, 
the noblest achievements of medieval architecture. Radical 
changes were taking place in the langu^es of the Western 
nations; it is hardly necessary to speak of the beginnii^ of 
the Middle Et^ish and Middle Hi^ German periods, and 
the emergence of the Romance dialects in literature. In 
brief, the twelfth century marked an advance in almost every 
branch of human activity. 

Particularly striking is the leadership of France. After 
1100, she became the acknowledged sovereign of the literatures 
of Western Europe. For the next five centuries the sister 
nations, now settled in approximately IJieir present portions 
after long years of unrest, w&re content to listen to stories 
trom her lips. Never was there a better illustration of that 
social quality, that element of universality, which Brunetidre 
found the inost striking characteristic of French literature. 
France IxuTOwed much from abroad, but she purified it of 
its dross, and returned it, transformed and transfigured, 
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to the people whence it came. The Middle En^ish metrical 
romances were mere imitations of French models; the great 
Middle High German masters, Gottfried, Wolfram, and Hart- 
mann, looked avowedly to France for their material; Roland 
was hardly less celebrated in Italy than in his native land; 
and far-away Iceland translated into its vemacular the ro- 
mantic stories of Chr^ien de Troyes and Marie de France. 
In form as well as in subject-matter France had much to teach. 
Prom Provence in the south came the poetry of elaborate 
rhyme and graceful compliment; from the north came epic 
verse, with its marching assonances and stately movement. 
The old alliterative measures had run t^eir course. In a 
word, the imaginative literatureof Europe in thefeudal period 
is largely the reflection in the surrounding countries of the 
achievements of France. 

It may be said, then, that at this time, a little after the 
Norman Ckmquest, the medieval period had, in the truest 
sense, its beginning. The most characteristic productions of 
the Middle Ages sprang from the fusion of the Germanic and 
the Romance peoples, from the union of what was best in bar- 
barian imd in classic stock. Much of what preceded, in the 
80-c^ed Dark Ages, was re^y a survival of classic thought, 
as in Boethius, or of Germanic paganism, as " Beowulf." 
That was the true transition period. The richest treasures 
of Medieval literature came later, in the more complete 
amalgamation of the two elemoits which had long struggled 
for supremacy. Both had gained the victory. The bar- 
barian triumphed over Roman power, but later, in the emer- 
gence of the Romuice nations, the old I^tin stock was "bom 
again" into a new vigor. And it is this rebirth, three centuries 
or so earlier than the time we call the Renaissance, which 
pves the era its peculiar distinction in art, in architecture, 
in philosophy, and in religion, as well as in literature. 

In the followii^ discussion, then, I propose to consider this 
second division of the Middle Ages, extending from about the 
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year 1100 to the full RenaissaDce. This period ia furly homo- 
geneous lukd distinct; it is possible to sum up its more striking 
characteristics in a definite way. Its close, however, is not so 
satisfactorily determined as its banning. The passing of 
the medieval spirit takes place at different times in different 
countries; in Italy about a hundred years earlier thim in the 
mster nations. No rigid division is posrable; medievalism 
fades gradually in the dawn of the Reoussance. But its 
essential qualities are none the less clear on this account. 
So well defined are they that common usage is more and more 
coming to r^;ard this later time as "the medieval period." 
As Professor Ker says, "When the term 'medieval' is used in 
modem talk, it almost always denotes something which first 
took shape in the twelfth century." So, too, when Professor 
Beers ^ves as one definition of romanticism "the reproduc- 
tion, in modem art or literature, of the life and thoi^t of 
the Middle Ages," be means, if I understand him aright, the 
life and thought of tbe feudal peaiod. It. is on the Age of 
Chivalry, then, that we shall fix our attention here. 

The literature of the aristocracy illustrates best the change 
from the age preceding. Medieval romance, which swept 
everything before it as a Uterary fashion, was determined 
mainly by the upper classes. The hterature of the clergy 
and that of the commons represents leas of a break with 
earlier traditions. To understand the characteristics of tbe 
medieval romantic spirit, as distinguished from tbe romantic 
spirit in other times, whatever that elusive quality may be, 
one must look at the work of such writers as Chretien de 
Troyes, Benoit de Ste. More, or Marie de France; a far cry 
indeed from the poetry of the Dark Ages. The difference 
lies partly in externals, and partly in social ethics. On the 
one hand is a society more or less like that described by Taci- 
tus in the " Germania " ; on tbe other, one similar to that in 
tiie pages of Froissart. Unlike as were the times of Clovis 
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and Charlemagne, they belong together as against those of 
William the Conqueror and St. Louis. The very sumptu- 
ousness of the later &gd reveals this, the increased splendor 
of dwellings, of garments, of feasts, of churches. The court 
of an Edward the Third, with its rich coetimies, its ladies 
in silk and cloth of gold, its music of many instruments, its 
glittering armor, its tapestries, its punted windows, — all 
this is far more "romantic" than that of an Alfred, where 
everything was simpler and cruder, less for show, and more 
for use. A certain studied picturesqueness is a constant 
characteristic of the later period. Not so in the earlier age; 
wh^i Sigurd came to the haUs of Gjuki and received Gudnm 
as a bride, the "Poetic Edda" merely tells ub that her dowry 
was rich, and that men drank and caroused for days. Con- 
trast such scenes in the "Nibelungenlied," where the old 
story has been decked out with feudal magnificence, Arabian 
stuffs and dazzling gold on every baud. The earlier poets 
were chiefly interested in the action uid ite consequences; 
the later ones quite as much in the stage-setting and the 
accessories. Chaucer even anticipates blune for omitting 
such descriptioos, when a wedding comes into the story: — 

"Now wolden Bom men seye, paraventure, 
That for my necligence I do no cure 
To tellen yow the loye and al tharray 
That at the feste was that ilke day." 

And in the "Knight's Tale," we feel, as we do in reading 
ite source from the p^t of Boccaccio, that the whole is not so 
much a story as a series of gorgeous tapestries. It is not, 
then, so much the addition of strangeness to beauty, upon 
which Pater and other critics have insisted, as the addition 
of sumptuousness to beauty, which characterizes the romantic 
narratives of this ^e. There was m^c and mystery enough 
in the earUer period; Mirkwood, through which the swan- 
maidais flew, was as much enchanted as the forest of 
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Broceliande. The swan-mudea was a priniitive sort of lady, 
however, content with a garment of feathers, while the 
starry-eyed damsel of Arthurian story is quite inconceivable 
without h^ robes of azure and gold. 

But it is not chiefly in externals that the romantic ^irit 
of this period hes. The Eiyst^a of chivalry introduced the 
most striking changes in social ethics. Now, as before, the 
natural occupation of the hero was war, but war carried on 
in a far different spirit. An age which had thought disloyalty 
(tf a warrior to his chief the deepest disgrace was succeeded 
t^ one in which obedience was secured mainly by brute force, 
and treachery was held venial sin. This change is weQ seen 
in the duauons de geate. In the "Song of Roland," devotion 
to land and sovereign is second only to duty to God, while 
the later chansons are full of the strug^es of the barons 
against the king. Roluid foi^t for God and sweet France; 
the knight of later days for Woman and his own sweet self. 
And that brings us to Uie second great change, the transforma- 
tion of the love-element. It is sometimes said that affairs 
of the heart were less regarded in the earlier age. There was 
love-interest enoi^ in Germanic poetry, however; one thinks 
of Brynhild, Hilde, Gudrun, Hildeguthe, — but theirs was a 
love devoid of sentimentality and affectation. And no mat- 
ter how ardent the devotion of the Germanic hero, he always 
felt himself the master. It was the woman's part to ^ve 
obedience. Even the Valkyrie Brynhild forfeited h^ suprem- 
acy by marriage. On the other hand, a greater exaltation 
of Woman than that accorded her in the feudal period could 
scarcely be desired by the most ardent modem champion of 
her rights. Beautiful, haughty, and disdainful, she demanded 
that man be her servant and her slave. Her consent was 
finally granted out of pity iot her lover, frequently as a sort 
of remedial measure, leet his love-ackness should prove 
fatal. Roland himself, the most unsentimental of heroes, 
became in a later age Oriando Iimamorato or Orlando Furioso, 
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— ro^ng mad for love ! Both in love and war, then, the man of 
the later Middle Ages was an individualist, while the earlier 
hero fixed his ^mple thoughts on the larger issues, bloody and 
bestial though they sometimes were. 

One of the strangest features of the feudal period is iia 
passion for form and convention, which we are wont to con- 
fflder antithetic to the romantic ideal. In the romantic 
revolt of the eighteenth century, for instance, the reaction 
against formal rules of poetry and life is most striking. Such 
a protest as this was no part of the medieval romantic pro- 
gram. As far aa convention was concerned, the Middle 
Ages were far more hampered than classic times, thoi^ in 
a different way. One might, indeed, almost call the key-note 
of the era of chivalry its love of system. In the deepest 
interests of life it was controlled very largely by conven- 
tion, careful of the esteem of the world, anxious to have 
the universe reduced to rule. 

This formalism manifests itself strikingly m the two mo- 
tives most prominent in its narrative literature, love and 
war, and equally so in a third motive, reUgion. Chivalry and 
sacerdotal ceUbacy imposed their unnatural restrictions on 
the three most vital relations of life: man's attitude towards 
his fellow-men, towards women, and towards God. Chivalry 
was in some ways immoral; it exalted illicit passion, and 
confined healthy love in a strait-jacket of etiquet. More- 
over, the typical love-afFfur was often a ridiculously affected 
procedure, a mixture of vhlentine sentimentality and erotic 
grandiloquence. Its formulas crystallize into all^ory in such 
a work as the "Romance of the Rose," where set rules for 
making love are to be found. 

"It is the Romance of the Rose, 
Which doth Love's gentle art inclose." 

The tremendous v<^^e of love-aU^ory is typical of this arti- 
ficiality in the later Middle Ages. Even such healthy and 
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natur^ spirite aa Chaucer and Dunbar were <leeply affected 
by it. Hand in hand with this went the passion for more 
realistic though not less formal analysis of the heart. Rous- 
seau was not more minutely p^ostaking in the self-eearchinga 
of his "Confessions" than was Dante in the "VitaNuova." 
The great Italian did not disdain to set forth the physio- 
logic^ manifestations accompanjdng his passion for Beatrice, 
to explain the operations of "the natural spirit," and "the 
animal spirit," or to dissect the Bongs which he composed in 
her honor. 

Agwn, conuder the formalism of medieval warfare and 
medieval religion. There is not a little anaii^y between the 
unwieldy armor in which the knight ensconced himself, and 
the absurd conventions which weighed him down. The arti- 
ficial rules of the tournament were observed in many cases 
even in serious fighting. This lasted until the rise of the 
yeoman infantry, when mounted knighte, those huge imwieldy 
iron towers, were hopelessly at a disadvantage. As Froiasart 
says of the battle of Poitiers, "whenever any one fell, he had 
little chance of gettii^ up again." In one engagement the 
warriors were aggrieved, we are told, because their opponents 
did not clothe themselves in defenses as cumbrous as their own. 
They had not "played fair" in the game of war. The 
same passion for system is observable in the Church. The 
Scholastic philosophy aimed to justify theology by the exercise 
of pure reason. Even in the Mystic movement, that plea for 
emotion in religion, which became in later times a protest 
against Scholasticism, there was a strange artificiality. The 
very stages by which the soul was to attain perfect communion 
with the Divine were exactly determined. The reaction of 
liberalism against formalism could not escape formalism 
itself. This persistence of allegory is one of the most con- 
spicuous characteristics of Medieval Literature. While often 
employed ineffectively and inartistically, it was used by 
master hands with tremendous effect. And this effect was 
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gained partly because the metaphorical habit of thought 
was natural to the writer, and in no wise inconsistent with 
perfect sincerity. There is no better illustration of this 
thMi the "Divine Comedy." In other ages the allegory is 
generally frankly a convention. Consider, for example, 
the work of Boethius or Bunyan. The nuuden who brings 
consolation to Boethius in his affliction is never felt to have 
any real existence. She is a mere abstraction personified. 
In "Pi^rim's Pn^ess," Mr. Worldly Wiseman and the Giant 
Despair are, exceptii^ for juvenile readers, only symbols 
of the materialism and despondency which assail the Christian 
hero. But to Dante the circles of Hell had a reality of their 
own; could one actually visit the abodes of the dead, such 
might be the sights he would see. The wonderful thing is, 
then, that the Middle Ages were sometimes actually convinced 
of the existence of the artificial conventions which they had 
themselves developed, whether in love, in war, or in rel^on. 
The symbol had become a reality. 

In criticizii^ the artificiality of the feudal period we must 
not forget its virtues. It represented a very real advance over 
the Dark Agee in all the refinements of life. Gentleness, 
courtesy, and humility were its watchwords. It had high 
ideals, partly shaped by the Christian faith, which are well 
symbolized by the Quest of the Holy Grail. None but 
the knight who was pure of heart could behold the sacred cup. 
It was forever denied to Laimcelot, because of bis sinful love 
for Guenevere. And as the story developed, one hero was 
found too worldly, and another set up in bis place. Twice 
^this happened: GawMn was dethroned to make way for Per- 
ceval, who in his turn was succeeded by Galahad, the saint- 
liest of medieval knights. There is no better summary of 
the ideals of the best romances than a passage in Caxton'a 
preface to the " Morte Darthur." It may well stand as a 
refutation of old Roger Ascham's accusation that the whole 
pleasure of the book "standeth in open manslaughter and 
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bold bawdry," Caxton aaya his work has been done "to the 
intent that noble men may see and leam the noble acta of 
chivalty, the gentle and virtuous deeds that some knights 
used in those days, by which they came to honor, and how 
they that were vicious were punished, and oft put to shame 
and rebuke; humbly beseeching all noble lords and ladies, 
with all other estates of what estate or degree they been 
of, that shall see and read in thissaid book and work, that they 
take the good and honest acta in their remembrance, and to 
follow the same. Wherein they shall find many joyous and 
pleasant histories, and noble and renowned acts of humanity, 
gentleness, and chivalry. For herein may be seen noble 
chivahy, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, 
friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good 
fame and renommee." These virtues which Cairtion em- 
phasizes are typical of the advance of the ideals of the feudal 
period over those of Germanic heathendom. The Anglo- 
Saxon chief exulted with bitter and mocking mirth in the 
defeat and death of his foe; such courtesy and deference as 
Gawain's would have sickened him, and Gawain's attentions 
to women would have appeared still less in keeping with the 
character of a great warrior. As for the optimistic view that 
good prevails in the end, the earlier age knew little of it, hold- 
ing rather to the pagan formula "Fate goeth ever as it will." 
Despite its defects, then, the era of chivalty made a great 
advance towards that delicacy of feeling, that ability to ap- 
preciate the point of view of others, which are characteristic 
of the gentleman of modem times. Its manners were arti- 
ficial, but these very artificialities suppressed the headstrong 
violence of pagan days, and made true courtesy ultimately 
possible for the heart aa well as for the head. 

For sincerity and realism, however, we must look elsewhere 
than to the Uteratiue of the higher classes. When we speak 
of narratives of chivalry, we think first of those told for the 
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geotle-bom, but it would be a grave miBtake to judge medie- 
val story mainly from the talee in the castle hall. The fellow 
in rufiset under the walls bad a greedy ear for a atory, and 
unspoiled feelings for sentiment and pathos. He loved 
a tale of hia betters, and told it with an appealing vigor which 
the most heroic of the romances lack. There is no better 
way of realizing the sincerity of popular literature than by 
comparing the romances, full of the artificial elaborations 
which we have just been observing, and the ballads, with 
their poverty of description and simplicity of form. Let us 
take a familiar ballad, "Child Waters": — 

"Childe Watters in hie stable stoode 
And stroaket his mtlke-white steede ; 
To him came a faire young ladye 
Ab ere did weare womana weede." 

No description of the knight, and the lady and the horse 
disposed of in three lines 1 When the heroine has her say she 
speaks from the heart: — 

"Shee saies ' I had rather haue one kisse, 
Child Waters, of thy mouth, 
Thau I wold haue Cheshire and Laucaahire both, 
That lyes by north and south. 

'"And I had rather haue a twinkling, 
ChUd Watere, of your eye, 
Thau I wold have Cheshire and Lancashire both. 
To take them mine oune to bee I ' " 

The high-born lady act« otherwise. IJsten to the coquetry 
of the heroineof Chretien's "Yvain." Shesays to the knight: 

"'Pray tell me why you are so humble.' [He answers] 'Lady, 
I am subdued by my heart, which is wholly yours ; to these desires 
it has brought me.' [She replies] 'And what has subdued the 
heart, fair friend?' 'Lady, my eyes.' 'And what the eyes?' 
"The great beauty which I see in you.' 'And how has beauty 
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trsnagresaed 7 ' 'Lady, inasmuch &8 it has made me love.' [The 
Lsdy, much surprised] 'Love, aad whom?' 'You, dear lady.' 
'He?' 'Yea.truly.' 'In what way, then?' 'So that it cannot be 
greater, so that my heart ever follows you, ... so that I am 
ever your humble slave, so that I love you more than myself, so 
that I am wholly yours, to live or die for you.' " 

After this, and more conversation like it, the poet n^vel; 
remarks, "Audeo they quickly came to an understanding." 

Ag^n, it is in ballad literature that the deeper notes of 
tragedy arestruck, which one missea in aristocratic narrative. 
Even in the "Morte Darthur" the pathetic scenes, fine as 
they are, sometimes betray a certain stifTness, like the con- 
straint of medieval paintings. Observe, too, how little 
Chaucer cared for tragic effect in narrating the death 
of Troilus. But a deeply moving theme like that in the 
ballad "Edward" bites into the heart with acid poignancy. 
The mother asks in horror the meaning of the blood on her 
son's sword. After he has vainly fried to evade the quration, 
the dreadful tnith comes out: — 

"'Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 

Edward, Edward, 

Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 

And why sae sad gang yee 0?' 
'O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 

Mither, Mither, 
O I hae killed my hauke aae guid, 
And I had nae msir but hee O.' 

'"Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward, 
Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid. 

My deir son, I tell thee O.' 
'0 I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, Mither, 
O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
That erst was sae fair and frie O.' 
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"'Your steid was auld, and ye hae got mair, 
E^lward, Edward, 
Your steid was auld, and ye hae got mair, 

Sum other dule ye drie 0.' 
'O I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mtther, Mither, 
I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Alas, and wae is mee O ! ' " 

Here one feels the power of Nemesia as much as in Greek 
tragedy. This art the romance writers seldom gained. They 
borrowed much from popular narrative, but they never 
learned the value of restrunt. A metrical romance would 
have preferred to multiply Edward's father into a thousand 
Saracens, and to dwell with glee on their thousand harrowing 
deaths. Apart from popular poetry, there is little true pathos 
in Medieval Literature. 

One of the greatest charms of this poetry is its haunting 
rhythms. Made to be sung, and aung by unlettered folk, 
it lingers in the memory when the elaborate artifices of Min- 
nesinger and Troubadour are forgotten, lis simple measures 
are often adjusted to the subject with a delicacy that is only 
felt after many readings. These measures are not always 
smooth and polished, as art-poets would have made them, 
and inkhom copyists have kept them, but they produce 
effects that many a modem poet>has vainly tried to reproduce. 
Even such poets as Roeaetti, Scott, Keate, Coleridge, and 
Kipling have had only partial success. We are too artistic 
and too mannered nowadays to attain true ballad simplicity. 
But the peculiar coloring of this poetry is unforgettable. 
Its characteristic sadness comes out in the popular lyric 
as well: — 

"Winter wakent<th all my care, 

Now these leaves are waxing bare. 

Oft I sigh and mourn full sore 

When it cometh in my thought 

How this world's joy goeth all for naught." 
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And when we turn to Comedy, we find the popular Muse 
agfun supreme. The hearty laugh and the merry jest most 
often come, aa mi^t be expected, from the full throats of 
the lower classes. For the Hogarth picture of the Middle 
Ages we must turn to the /oiltaux, those coarse and witty 
tales unfit for the ears of dames. It is a thousand pities that 
such masterly bits of narration, short stories in verse at a tJme 
when there were so few in prose, are so indecorous as to be 
impossible for mod^n readers. <The romances show the age 
as it imagined itself to be; the fabliaux, as it really was. 
They ridiculed hypocrisy in the church and immorality in 
the relations of the sexes with biting irony, and took a wicked 
delight in the frailties of the smugly virtuous. They were 
essentially a French product, other nations la^i^ behind 
the brightness of Gallic wit. And they exercised a strong in- 
fluence on more studied literary productions. When we trace 
medieval humor to its origins, even when a great arUst has 
shaped it, we generally hear the voices of the people. Such 
men as Chaucer, Fulci, Kabelais, illustrate this admirably. 
In Chaucer's tales of the Reeve and Miller we rec<^ni2e the 
technic of the fabliau. Rabelds shows book-learning re- 
fracted by popular irreverence, the same spirit which set 
wandering scholars, men of the middle classes, to parodying 
the offices of the Church. Pulci, really outside the limits of 
our period, takes the unromantic view of romantic characters 
current amot^ the people, and makes the burlesque "Mor- 
gante Mai^ore." The cruder fun is of medieval origin; the 
more delicate facets in the story belong to the Kenaissance. 
As for Chaucer's dry humor, that belongs to him and not to 
bis age. His whimsical vein, something like the spirit we see 
to-day in the work of Mr. Barrie, is rare indeed in the Middle 
Ages. Too seldom is medieval humor subtle; too often it is 
of the slap-stick order. This is true even of the greatest 
achievement of medieval wit, the beast-epic of "Reynard 
the Fox." It is not without its subtleties, particularly if the 
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allegoiy is made elaborate, but the real joy of the piece comes 
from the tricks of the raBcally Reynard, who auccessfully 
defies the king and the lawa, oSenda against morality, ridi- 
cules the Church and its rites, and yet comes out unscathed 
in the end. Keynard is the prize rt^e of medieval times, 
but he is more than this, he is a kind of sublimation of bour- 
geois villfuuy. The people, smarting under the oppressions 
of the king and the nobility, took a glorious revenge in the 
creation of Reynard the Fox. 

The greatest single force in Medieval literature rranaJns 
to be considered, the Church. For high and low alike, 
reli^on was no remote abstraction, to be confined to Sun- 
days; it was a most practical and ever present issue. Its 
tremendous importance in the life of the whole people can 
scarcely be sufficiently insisted upon. The Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, comprising practically every rank of society, 
illustrates this admirably, although the devotion of some 
of the company is hardly greater than that of the modem 
lady who goes to church to display an Elaster bonnet. We do 
not get the true essence of medieval religion from the ea^- 
going Canterbury pilgrims. The terrors of the Last Judg- 
ment were frequently in the mind of the medieval man, 
coloring all his thoughts and acts. God and the Devil were 
not theological conceptions, they were very near and real 
beings. .In those days any one might, perhaps, be startled 
at meeting an angel or a fiend in the midst of some every- 
day occupation, but no one would have considered it strange. 
The supematuralism of heathen times was still strot^ in the 
minds of the people, although transformed according to 
Christian beliefs. At eveiy moment in life the powers of 
good and evil were waiting to aid or to destroy maoldnd. 

We can understand something of this permeation of every 
human interest by reUgion when we observe how deeply 
it affected every type of Medieval literature. Since the 
Chureh, in theory at least, held sway over things temporal 
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as well as things eternal, she fostered and perpetuated both 
secular and religious Literature. Far less than in other 
periods is it possible to distinguish the two. The monk in 
the scriptorium copied romances as well as the lives of sunts; 
the abbot read his breviary and his Ovid with equal frequency. 
Occasionally a theological discussion intrudes into a romance. 
Roland, in one of the later Charlemagne stories, discourses 
to Vemagu, a black giant forty feet tall, about the doctrine 
of the Trinity and other points of Christian dogma. The 
homiletic note was sounded at every turn, no matter what 
the subject. History, banning with the Creation, was made 
to set forth the relations between God and man, and point 
a Beriea of moral lessons. In the bestiaries the qualities of the 
lion recalled the virtues of Christ; the whale, decoyii^ mariners 
to disembark on its back, and then engdfing them, illustrated 
the treachery of the devil. The lapidaries revealed virtues 
and vices through the medium of jewels. Disputed questions 
of various kinds were decided by reference to the Bible. The 
doctrine of the Trinity was important in teaching arithmetic; 
the Scriptures furnished proof of astronomical hypotheses. 
Medical science was a curious jumble, full of charms in which 
the saints had taken the places of heathen divinities. Gen- 
iiine science was likely to meet the reception accorded to the 
labors of Roger Bacon or later to the discoveries of Galileo. 
Truly, the Church left no type of Literature untouched, 
and touched nothing which it did not color with its own 
beliefs, and transform for its own purposes. 

Within the Church itself, two contrasting tendencies are 
noticeable. On the one hand, the utmost n^vet€ in the rdsr 
tion of religion to life, and on the other, the utmost subtlety 
in theological speculation. Medieval religion was frequently 
gloomy, as we have seen, and heaven a place to be forfeited 
by what we should now conmder venial sin. Normal and in- 
nocent human desires were looked upon as inspirations of the 
Devil. This led to placing exaggerated value on a virtue, no 
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matter how manifested, or how far carried to excess. There 
was no "golden mefin" in the Middle Ages. A thing was bad 
or it was good, and that was an end of it. That evil may 
consist in the misuse of things capable of good is an ethical 
proposition foreign to habits of medieval thought. Griselda, 
resolving to be a patient wife, and sacrificing to this her happi- 
ness, her health, her honor, and the hves of her children, or 
Amis, exalting friendship to such a degree that he murders 
his little boys to cure his friend Amiloun of leprosy, — 
these are examples of the sort of conduct the Middle Ages 
found admirable. Again, no sympathy was extended to 
those outside the fold of the Church. The converted Saracen 
princess in the romance of "Ferumbras," in the ardor 
of her new faith, exhorts the Christian knights to kill her 
f^ed father, who still sticks out for his old god "Mahoun." 
"You oi^t to have killed him last n^t, when you captured 
him," she says. Every conuderation of natural feeling and 
womanly tenderness is made subordinate to this revoltii^ 
type of Christianity. Such puerile and short-sighted con- 
ceptions of ethics and rel^on are abundantly illustrated in 
the medieval lives of the s^ts and apostles, and in the 
pious tales and exempla. While many are offensive to our 
modem feelings, most of them make a strong appeal through 
their sincerity and childlike simplicity. The popular elranent 
is further noticeable in their love of a good story, and in the 
tendency to ^nbellish it, as a shrine is hidden beneath the 
votive offerings of the faithful. Much professedly rehgious 
Literature in the Middle Ages, put into shape by ecclesiastics, 
is almost as truly the product of the people as the ballads. 

It is astonishing to contrast with this the keenness and 
minuteness of philosophical speculation. Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages meant theology, of course, since all philosophy 
not in accord with the doctrines of the Church was heresy. 
Within the Church arose Scholasticism, the effort to make 
religion a thing of reason as well as of revelation. This was 
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the noblest intellectual task open to the medieval thinker, 
to reveal the mind of God in tenns of human logic. Never 
was authority more reverenced than in this age, yet many of 
its most brilliant intellects sought to establish by argument the 
reasonableness of ecclesiastical dt^ma. But Scholasticism, 
like alchemy, ended where it began. Bolder spirits, men of 
unimpeachable devoutncss, like Saint Bernard, dared to pro- 
claim dogma incapable of logical analysis, and turned to the 
sensuous interpretation of religion which we call Mysticism. 
The speculative tendency within the Church really gave v/ay 
long before the shattering blows of the Reformation. 

Viewing the Literature of the later Middle Ages as a whole, 
one is particularly struck by its singular variety and richness. 
Germanic poetry had degenerated in the age preceding into a 
senile mouthing of meaningless alliterative formulas. It bad 
little true originality; it could not store new wine save in old 
bottles, and the later vintage were indeed tasteless. When 
Christianity came, there were no poets to give it fitting espres- 
«on. Csedmon and Cynewulf, if we may allow these names 
to stand for their respective schools, produced incoi^ruous 
work. The poetic stock-in-trade of Germanic heathendom 
was ill suited to Biblical stories or to the lives of saints and 
martyrs. The Continental Saxon epic, the " Heliand," written 
some two centuries before the Conquest, represented no ad- 
vance in poetry. The rise of scaldic verse in Scandinavia 
marks the waning of the heroic spirit of the " Edda." While 
the new learning within the Church was producing much that 
was valuable, the Literature of Western Europe in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries was constricted indeed as compared 
with what followed. The new Romantic spirit, however, 
brought with it an intense interest in a great variety of sub- 
jects. Stories were drawn from every quarter of the known 
world, — from the Celtic peoples, from the classics, from the 
East. The old poetic technic was discarded; the bard now 
played a lyre of many strings. The thirst for learning was 
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insatiable; it was a bishop of the fourteenth century who 
wrote, " A library of wisdom is more precious than all wealth, 
and all things that are desirable cannot be compared with it." 
This abundance of material givea the age an appearance of 
confusion which goes far toward explaining our ancestors' 
notion of it as a literary ch&os. ClasstGcation, even to-day, ia 
a task of the greatest difficulty. The individual author 
counted for Uttle; it was aeldom that he told hb name. Fos- 
ably the striking absence of the personal element in medieval 
letters ia due to the fact that they were so largely in the hands 
of men under ecclesiastical rule. The Church discouraged 
individuality, and emphasized tradition and authority. So 
it was with literature. A medieval author was far more 
willing to attribute the best elements in his work to some 
well-known writer dead and gone than to claim them himself. 
The notable exceptions are authors standing outside the 
Church, — minstrels like Chretien, for example. And one 
can for^ve the feminine pride of the authoress of the charm- 
ing Breton lais when she says, "I will tell my name that 
I may be remembered ; I am called Marie, and I am of France." 
Such exceptions prove the rule of anonymity. ClasslBcation 
of this enormous mass of literature by types is almost equally 
difficult, since this kaleidoscopic array of poetry and prose 
is constantly shifting and recombining, the lights from one 
group coloring another, stray fragments becoming detached 
and coalescing anew, in a different pattern. Here again the 
influence of the Church is prominent. Since her business was 
with all men, she stood as a link between the gentle and the 
lowly, helped each to perpetuate their songs and stories, and 
lent to each her aid in the more serious branches of letters. 
In short, so varied and inconstant is this mass of material 
that one b sometimes t^npted to agree with the Italian critic 
Croce, who maintained the arrangement of literary produc- 
tions according to types to be an impossibility. 
And so the attempt to trace even the most prominent chai^ 
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acteristics of this period in a single hour becomes abeurd. 
A realization of the attitude with which we ought to approach 
it is perhaps most necessary, and this I have attempted to 
suggest; that we are to expect in the poetry of the aristocracy 
a reflection of their new social ideals, of their love of magnifi- 
cence, of their formality and artificiality; in the poetry of 
the people a freedom and emotional quality now appearing 
as tragic pathos and now as pure comedy; in the Church, 
which cultivated every form of letters, both a reflection of the 
simplicity of popular literature and a tendency to theological 
subtlety, and bH too often the bUghting chill of a dreary 
didacticism. 

In any survey of Medieval literature we are forced to 
speak harshly of it now and then. ' It is often lacking m re* 
Btraint and proportion. Never was there a greater passion 
for telling everythii^ and a little more too. Never was there 
less sense of historical perspective; medieval, classical, and 
Biblical heroes and heroines ran joyously along ude by side. 
Time and space were forgotten. Medieval literature is like 
medieval paintii^, out of perspective and proportion, the men 
and women as tall as the towers, all sides of the castle visible 
at once, God in the heavens above, and the yawmi^ jaws of 
Hell below. Despite all this, there is a wonderful fascination 
about seeing the world at an ai^e so different from our own. 
Such was the universe to the medieval man, and if we put our- 
selves thoroughly in sympathy with bis point of view, we gtun 
something of an experience wholly new, the sensation of living 
in another age than our own. In closing, then, it is this 
strange charm, this fascination about the Middle Ages which 
I would emphasize. Critics are perfectly right in saying that 
there is too little romance as we commonly conceive it in the 
period of chivalry, too little of the poet's vision of 

"Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn." 
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It IB, indeed, often an awkward and creaky universe that we 
behold, but it has its spell, nevertheless, aod this, once felt, 
is not soon forgotten. Its iacongniittes, its artistic lapses, 
fade in the magnificence of the whole, as in a cathedral the 
(Tamped figures in the separate panes of a great rose-window 
are lost in the splendor of its brilliant coloring. 

" 1 walked in an enchanted land, 
Chaucer and Dante took my hand ; 
1 saw the garden kept by Mirth, 
I heard Crusaders shake the earth ; 
Scotus and Bernard guided me 
To pierce beyond mortality ; 
I burst the fetters of the years, 
And knew the mueic of the spheres. 



And faintly yet the visions stay 
To shame the garish world to-day." 
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THE RENAISSANCE 
Bt Jeffbbson B. Fletchbb, Pbopebbob of Coupabatitb 

LiTBBATUBB 

"Out of this thick Gothic night, our eyes are opened to the 
glorioufi torch of the sun." So at the dawning of the raxteeath 
century wrote Francois Rabelais; so felt the illuminated ones 
of his generation. To their eyes, dazzled by unaccustomed 
light, the nearer past seemed darker than it really was; they 
saw the Middle Ages stretching as a shadow between them 
and the effulgence of the antique world; men, they thought, 
were one long " sleep " away from true civilization. 

Their fallacy of vision is obvious to us. My predecessor 
in this course has shown how far from "thick" or nocturnal 
was that medieval, or "Gothic," atmosphere. I need not 
retell his tale. Yet while Rabelais exa^erated the chiaro- 
scuro of his contrast, contrast there nevertheless was. To 
pass in thought from the medieval mood to the Renaissance 
mood is like passing with the eye from band to band of color 
in a rwnbow; as the eye travels, brightest yellow leads by 
imperceptible gradation to purest green. Just where yellow 
leaves off, and green begins, is hard to say ; but that the color 
BO changes only the color-blind would deny. So is it with 
successive stages of civilization. The color of the common 
life changes, constantly but imperceptibly, from moment to 
moment. Looking backward, we can see that, so to speak, 
green has succeeded to yellow; but we can see the epochal 
colors at all only at long range. To mark <^ the Renaissance 
155 
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by precise dates would be about as hopeful an undertaking as 
to measure the green band of a rainbow with a footrule and 
an aeroplane. Enough for the moment to say that by Re- 
naissance color is meant the color of European civilization dur- 
ing, broadly speakii^, the fifteenth and sbcteenth centuries. 

As Rabelais implies, the Renfussance felt itself to be, in 
some sense or other, the rebirth of a spirit that had been dead, 
or sleeping, since Rome fell before the northern barbarians. 
For a thousand years the barbarian spirit had prevailed; but 
now 

"Magnus ab integro soeclorum nascitur ordo. 
RedeuDt Satumia rcgna." 

"The great cycle of the centuri^ returns upon itself; the 
8atumian, the golden antique, age is come again. " Such was 
the faith. What led to it? Why, justly or not, did Rabelais, 
Christian as he called himself, dub these ten centuries of 
Christianity a "thick Gothic night," a n^t of ignorance and 



To answer these two questions fully is to define the ideals 
of the Renaissance. 

To the first, the answer at long range is in the paradox that 
the R«nfuSBance isith in the possible revival of antiquity 
sprang from a denial of the persistent faith of the Middle 
Ages that antiquity had never died. The German barbarians 
disrupted the Roman Empire without meaning to disrupt it, 
or realizing that they had disrupted it. All they wanted was 
land and booty and glory; the splendor of Roman civilization 
itself awed and won them; they preserved that civilization by 
adaptii^ themselves to it, or they thought that they preserved 
it. They ruled where Rome had ruled, calling themselves 
Romans, pretending themselves the [estimate successors of 
the Csesars, "aa if," as Petrarch scornfully exclaimed later, 
"saying so made it sol" This "l^timist illusion" deceived 
the whole Middle Ages. Dante urged its divine right, alleg- 
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ing that "Christ dying confirmed the juriadiction of the Roman 
Eknpire over the whole human race." And in the "Divine 
Comedy," the Emperor Justinian celebrates the triumphal 
progress of the Roman Eagle from £neas to Charlemagne, 
and prophesi^ the perpetuity of its glory. 

As the Middle Ages held to the unbroken continuance of the 
Roman Empire, so they held to the Roman Law as their corn- 
man law, to the Roman language as their common language, 
behevii^ Latin what Dante sought to make his "noble venur 
cular" — "illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial." 

This medieval legitimist illusion was possible, however, only 
in the shadow of ignorance of what had been the real Roman 
State. The conquest of the real Roman Empire by Teutonic 
barbarians had meant the interpenetration of two peoples, 
of two forms of family and society. The resulting social web 
was woven, warp and woof, of these two diverse threads, and 
it changes in color as one or the other thread here or there 
thickens; but in the shadow of historical ignorance the party- 
coloring of the social pattern was invisible; past and present, 
Roman and German, blended into one monochromatic blur. 
When a warrant of legitimacy was wanting and wanted, it 
was forged, like the documentary " Donation of Constantine " ; 
where a record of antiquity showed contrary to current prej- 
udice or opinion, a corrective subintention was read into 
it. So might Ovid's "Art of Love" be construed as an 
all^ory of love divine, and be dedicated to the Viigin Mary. 
So came the antique formulas of life to be "gothicized"; 
antique law, at least in Italy, to be feudalized ; antique litera- 
tiu-e to be moralised; antique language to be barbarized. 

The RenMSsance was, in the first instance, a realization 
that this medieval ffuth in the perpetuance of the Roman 
Empire was an illusion; in the second instance, an aspiration 
to make the illuuon a reality, to revive the Roman State, 
Uiough preferably the Roman Republican State, as it had 
been, unpolluted by barbarian commixture. The realization. 
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the aspiration, was Italian. However much German emperors 
might boast themselves Intimate successors of the Csesars, 
Italians felt themselves the sole blood-heirs of the Romans; 
the Imperial City was their birthright. One day yet, as their 
poet sang: — 

" Prowess against savagery 
Shall take up arms ; and the battle be quick-sped ; 
For the ancient bravery 
In our Italian hearts is not yet dead." 

Even while Daote, in his idealist illusion was bailing Henry 
the Luxemburger as "the most clement Henry, Divine, Au- 
gustus, and Csesar," his fellow-Florentines at home were urg- 
ii^ Robert of Sicily to make no terms with that upstart 
"German King." For them that "German King" was but a 
make-believe Ciesar, an up-country ass in the imperial lion's 
skin. Vuuly might Dante reproach them, for that they 
"frU and alone . . . have raged agdnst the ^ory of the 
Roman prince, the monarch of the earth and the ambassador 
of God . . . and, deserting the legitiTnate government, seek 
like new Babylonians to found new kii^doms, in order that 
the Florentine may be one polity and the Roman another." 

Dante was mistaken. The Florentines were not standing 
out in order that the Florentine might be one polity and the 
Roman another; it 'was the German polity from which they 
argued secession. They wrote to their Brescian allies: "The 
Latins must always hold the Germans in enmity, seeing that 
they are opposed in act and deed, in manners and soul ; not 
only is it impossible to serve, but even to hold any intercourse 
with that race." This is the sentiment that inspired the 
LatinJstic revival in Italy. Four decades after this letter was 
written, Petrarch in 1351 exhorts not merely to secession, but 
to a reconquest of the Empire by Latins. This bolder dream 
of what may be called Pan-Latinism was revealed in a letter 
to the "Roman People," who are urged to intervene in the 
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trial of the luckless lUenzi. "luviacible people," wrote 
Petrarch, "to whom I belong, Couquerors of the Nations I 
. . . The supreme crime with which lyour former Tribune] is 
charged ... is that he dared affirm that the Roman Empire 
is still at Rome, and in possession of the Roman people. . . . 
If the Roman Empire is not at Rome, pray where is it? If it 
is anywhere else than at Rome it is no longer the Empu-e of 
the Romans, but belongs to those with whom an erratic fate 
has left it. . . . But believe me, if a drop of the old blood still 
flows in your veins, you may yet enjoy do little majesty and no 
trifling authority. . . . You have but to speak as one; let 
the world realize that the Roman people has but a single 
voice, and no one will reject or scorn their words; every one 
will respect or fear them." 

Illusion for illusion; no legitimist pretension of German 
CfBsar could be more fantastic than this naive taking of the 
mongrel and helpless populace of medieval Rome for the 
Populus Romamis, the "invincible" Roman people; as well 
call a nettle a rose for growing where a rose once grew. Such 
self-deception as lUeozi's and Petrarch's could not last; yet 
the enthusiasm of Petrarch was contagious; and the Italians 
were infection-ripe. If not materially, at least spiritually, 
they might, so they dreamed, reenter into the heritage of their 
forefathers, might be again an " invincible people," the Roman 
people reborn. "We have lost Rome," wrote Lorenzo Valla 
two generations after Petrarch, "we have lost our dominion, 
we have lost our possessions, through fault not of ourselves 
indeed, but of the times; yet by a more splendid supremacy 
we rule even now the greater part of the earth. Ours is Italy, 
ours France, ours Spain, Germany, . . . and many other 
nations. For there the Roman empire is, wherever the 
Roman language prevails." 

The so-called "revival of learning" in Italy was not for the 
mere sake of learning. Browning's "Grammarian," 
" Soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst" 
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of knowledge, is false to the type Browning meant to depict. 
For no Faustus-like curioeity the Italian granimarianB of the 
fifteenth century grew lean over "koti" and the "enclitic de." 
They sought with passionate eagerness from old books no mere 
knowledge of old books, but recovery of an old life, poring 
over the records of antiquity aa a man whose thread of mem- 
ory has been snapped might seek from old letters and diaries 
to tie tc^ether his present and past selves. When the anti- 
quary Ciriac of Ancona was asked why he spent his substance 
and risked his life in far joumeytngs to gather musty manu- 
scripts and broken bits of carved stone, he b said to have 
replied, " I go to awake the dead." 

"There the Roman Empire is, wherever the Rtunan lan- 
guage prevails." These proud words were addressed by a 
grammarian to fellow-grammarians, quiriies of the new 
Rome, indeed "not the seat of empire, but the mother of 
letters." "Shall ye suffer, Quirites, your city to be captured 
by the Gauls, Latinity to be corrupted by barbarism?" 
Valla's appeal was heard. These patriot^ranunarians de- 
clared themselves, and were accepted as truly the quirites 
of the city of culture, custodians, like the Brahmin priest- 
hood, of a sacred speech, key to the past and, as they confi- 
dently beheved, to the future. For Dante, only a Pope might 
say, 

"Heaven I can unlock ajid lock again. 
As thou dost know ; for mine are the two keys." 

But the grammarian Filelfo coolly claims the key to a rival 
immortality; "I am one of those who celebrating with elo- 
quence illustrious deeds render immortal those who, by nature, 
are mortal." Well might the future Pope Pius II write to 
an f^nglish bishop: "Great is Eloquence; nothing so much 
rules the world." Eloquence, especially Ciceronian and Ver- 
gilian eloquence, became the common aspiration of articulate 
Europe; Valla's dream of a Pan-Latinistic empire of the spirit 
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was well-nigh realized: "the Word was with Rome, and the 
Word was God." In the middle of the sixteenth century 
Latin Eloquence received one more interesting ^mtheosis, 
and illustration^ from an Ei^lishman, Gabriel Harvey, Spen- 
ser's friend. His pride is not merely patriotic, but almost 
religious. "Behold," he exclums (though not in plain, or 
rather base, English), "Behold (not unexpectedly) Her whom 
ye 80 much desire, for the sake of seeing whom ye so eagerly 
flock together, upon whom in hope and mind you have fixed 
most constant eyes so long — of incredible majesty, in 
royal attire, of almost angelic aspect, my most illustrious 
Hera, my most august Heroine, ELOQUENCE, a divine crea- 
ture. . . . See, by the immortal God, how beautiful she is ! 
... I pass over her golden hair, and her curled locks; I pass 
over her serene and most lovely brow; I pass over her shinii^ 
eyes and dark-colored eyehds; I pass ..." well, he passes 
over several other things to " cry out, like the lover in the comic 
poet: lovely face! henceforth I blot out all other women 
from my mind; I am weary of these everyday forms." 

So "weary of these everyday forms," Boccaccio had de- 
clared that "composition in the vulgar tongue cannot make 
the man-of -letters"; and he came to blush for his "Decameron" 
not because its moral tone, but because ite vernacular, was 
base. At the banning of the fifteenth century, Dante him- 
selfjwas relegated by a Florentine man-of-letters to the com- 
pany of "butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers," "for 
by his choice of langu^e he seems to have wished to be the 
intimate of such folk." With the gradual withdrawal of the 
nations into their own boundaries, however, national pride 
b^an to assert the national agunst the imperial, the Latin 
eloquence. In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
echoes of Dante's plea for the "noble vernacular" made them- 
selves heard in every country. But the "noble vernaculars" 
must still disdain "everyday forma" of speech, must receive 
their (uaiades of ennoblement from the clasdc "grammars," 
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and so become classic vernaculars. The contention was the 
opposite of Wordsworth's; literary language was to be a 
special mintage of classically trained artists, and no mere 
matter of common currency; was to be, as Dante said, a 
"secondary speech," not acquired "without any rule, by imi- 
tatii^ our nurses," but by conscious eclectic art. "The ver- 
nacular," says Dante, "followeth use and the Latin Art." 
When Edmund Spenser, as Ben JonsoD declared, "inaEFecting 
the ancients, writ no langut^," he was but following the 
Renussanee tradition, begun with Dante, of so compounding 
"the illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial language" in 
England, the Platonic Idea of English, in which all customary 
English participates, and to which, as it were, all customary 
English aspires. By such indirection, Valla's oracle, "there 
the Roman Empu« is, wherever the Roman language pre- 
vails," came true; in all the nations throughout the Renais- 
sance, this ideal of the Roman lai^uage as an "artefact" pre- 
vailed, and was followed by literary reformers of the national 
tongues. The first great literary achievement of the Renais- 
sance was the refining of langu^e, the literary medium, ac- 
cording to the canons of the classics, and as a fine art. Thus 
it happened that an Italian patriotic revival passed into 
general esthetic reform. 

For their profession of "humane letters" (literte humaniores) 
the Italian grammarians, at least by the beginning of the^ix- 
teenth century, were called umanisli or Hiunanists. Whether 
originally or not. Humanism, the profession of the "human- 
ities," came to be considered as dividing with theology, or 
"divinity," the field of knowlei^. Thus in 1483 Caxton 
speaks of one who "floured in double science . . . that is to 
8aye,dyuyDyteandhumanyte"; and in 1596 Sir John Haring- 
ton declares of a certain person, "I might repute him as a 
good Humanist, but I should ever doubt him as a good De- 
vine." In the latent conflict between Humanism and 
Divinity, between the worldly and the other-worldly concerns 
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of men, lies, I think, the answer to the second of my ori^n^ 
questions: Why did Christian Rabelais at^pnatize the ten 
Christian centuries before him ae "a thick Gothic night"? 

In Gneco-Uoman Literature the Humanists, reading with 
a new open-miudednesB, found a valuation of human life 
strangely at variance with that of medieval Christianity. Be- 
tween the angeUc announcement of " On earth peace, good will 
towards men" and highest pagan thought might indeed be no 
essential disparity. Vergil's Messianic Eclogue made a strik- 
ingly similar announcement, and actually was supposed to 
have unwittingly intended the Christ, Vei^l being, as Dante 
makes the converted Statins declare, 

"like one who goes by night. 
Carrying the light behind him, self-unserved, . 
But making all who follow after wise." 

Socrates, again, as well as Jesus, had affirmed love to be the 
sun of wisdom and the source of good. But whatever of 
ascetic morality and of transcendental mysticism may have 
been implicit in the teaching of Jesus himself, these moods of 
negation had become later dominant in Christian doctrine. 
Ekrly persecution^ and afterwards the continuing miseries of 
barbarian conquest, bad made this world seem to civilized 
Europeans a place of horror. To ignore it, to yearn to es- 
cape from it into the promised peace, were counsels perhaps 
less of perfection than of desperation. The vengeance of God 
was invoked upon the persecutor, being the only vengeance 
possible. The thought of Hell was a comfort to outraged im- 
potence; sight of God's enemies, and their own, tortured ever- 
lastingly was not the least of the anticipated joys qi paradise. 
But the mischief returned upon the heads of those who had 
devised it; like a child, scared by its own make-believe, Chris- 
tendom quailed before the monstrous horror of its own im- 
agining; its age-long anxiety was to avoid falling into the 
spectral pit it had, in fancy, dug for ite enemies. And its 
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moralists were quick to use this terror for edifying eada; they 
taught that the fear of Hell is the beginnii^ of wisdom; they 
particularized infernal punishments with unction. This 
world becomes a trap to catch the unwary; while there is 
life, there is danger. Parallel-wise, and almost from its begin- 
nings, Christianity, further to aggravate a morbid distrust of 
life, had absorbed mystic and ascetic doctrines originating in 
Oriental minds. "Man is a spirit dra^ng around a corpse," 
Plotinus of Alexandria had said in Rome two centuries after 
Saint Paul had taught there; Christian Europe wenton repeat- 
uig the sayii^, and like sayii^, and Christian fanatics did 
their best to make such saying come true. Burdened with 
the body as so very literally a dead weight, no wonder the con- 
sistent medieval soul preferred the cont«mplative to the active 
life. 

"Imitation of Christ" thus meant renunciation of the in- 
terests of this world. "Truly," exclaims Thomas k Kempis, 
"truly it is misery even to Uve upon the earth." "Thou art 
deceived," he declares, "thou art deceived if thou seek any 
other thing than to suffer tribulations." No natural impulse 
is other than evil; therefore his conclusion that "the more 
nature is depr^sed and subdued, so much the more is grace 
infused." Now the burghers of the free Communes of Italy, 
hard-headed, practical business men, 

" Men of the world who know the world like men," 

might, 80 long as they remained merely business men, listen 
to such doctrine with indifferent docility; even talk it them- 
selves — business men are conservative — on Sundays. But 
as the infection of pagan ideas spread, as these bui^hers listened 
to Humanists, or became Humanists, they found aligned against 
such ascetic renouncements and mystic prostrations not only 
the standards of life they really lived by, but backing up these 
standards of theirs all the sanity of Rome, all the graciousness 
of Greece. These democratic Italians bad learned to ignore, 
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when they chose, constituted authority; tbey were too far 
away from the Emperor, too close to the Pope, to stand in awe 
of either; and both Powers were in the Communes' debt. In 
Italy thought and speech were free thb side heresy, and the 
borders of heresy were not over-vigilantly patrolled. When 
in 1433 Lorenzo Valla, in his dialogue "On Pleasure, or the 
Highest Good," transparently preferred pi^fan joy-of-Iife 
before medieval Christian distni8lH>f-life, there was no oEBcial 
censure. Valla's argument has paradoxes worthy of Bernard 
Shaw, audacities manifestly pour &paier le bourgeois; but his 
central idea is serious and significant. Men naturally seek, 
he aigues, not "tribulations," but pleasure; and whatever 
isreally and truly natural, is right: " what Nature has created 
and shaped cannot be other than right and praiseworthy." 
On this sentence hang the law and the prophets of the Renais- 
sance, indeed of Modemism. The Utopians, those most typi- 
cally Renaissance folk, reaffirm it; "they define virtue thus," 
Sir Thomas More tells us, "that it is a living according to 
Nature," and "tiiey im^ine that Nature prompts all people 
on to seek after pleasure as the end of all they do." " Physis 
(that istosay, Nature)," writes Rabelus, "at her first burthen 
b^at beauty and harmony, being of herself very fruitful. 
Antiphysis (who ever was the counterpart of Nature), imme- 
diately, out of a malicious spite against her for beautiful and 
honorable productions, in oppo^tion, begot Amodunt and 
Dissonance," who, as Rabelais amusingly describes them, 
went counter to normal humanity, to Nature's offsprii^, in 
every respect. "Then* heads were round like a foot-ball, and 
not gently flapped on both aides, like the common shape of 
men. Their ears stood pricked up, like those of asses; their 
eyes as hard as those of crabs, and without brows, stared out 
of their heads, fixed tm bones like those of our heels; their feet 
were round like tennis balls; their arms and hands turned 
backwards towards the shoulders; and they walked on their 
beads, continually turning round like a ball, topsy-turvy, heels 
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over head." True type of the children of Nature, begot m 
"beauty and harmony," is Pantagniel himself, the "all- 
thitsty," as Rabelfus says bis name implies, bora when "the 
world was a-dry." It is natural and right to be all-thirsty 
for life, to be "good Fantagruelists, that is to say, to live in 
peace, joy, hetJth, and be always of good cheer." 

This doctrine of good cheer was by no means merely a re- 
turn to paganism. Pagan thought doubtless helped to inspire 
it; some who preached it were at heart virtually p^an; but in 
Babelus, and in the greater men of the sixteenth century, it 
meant simply a cheerful, manlier Christianity. To this re- 
formed Christianity Death is no longer the scarecrow mon- 
ster of the "Danae macabre." To Ronsard Death appears 
as the benignant surgeon of the soul : — 

"I salute thee, glad and profitable Death 1" 
Francis of Assisi indeed had also said : — 

" Prsiaed be thou, Lord, for our mater corporal death I " 

But Sunt Francis speaks for himself; Ronsard for an age of 
hope. To the dreary refrain of the late Middle Ages, "Fear 
of death perturbeth me," Ben Jonson sturdily retorts: — 

"He that fears death or mourns it in the just, 
Shows of the Resurrection little trust." 

Shakspere, no more than Dante, doubts that "man is made 
eternal " : — 

"So shall thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 
And Death once dead, there's no more dying then." 

But Shakspere's interest is all with the actual humanity, not 
with the potential divinity, of mankind; his ideal, the Renais- 
sance ideal, is the realization by man of full manhood. His 
highest tribute to a human being was to affirm perfect hu- 
manity, to say that 
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"His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, 'This was a man I ' " 

To deny Nature, to strain above her, to seek, a second 
Adam, to be as God, — such had been the aspiration of ^remite 
and monk and mystic; such to the Renaissance seemed a pre- 
sumption not of rising above, but of falling below, Nature; 
and an Italian poet of the Renaissance so declares: — 

"I am a man, and pride myself 
On being humaa. . . . And if perchance that name 
You hold in scorn, take care 
Lest, making you unhuman. 
You grow not more a monster than a god." 

This is not paganism, not a worship of false gods, not a 
denial of God, but the conviction that man's present business 
is to live his life as roundly, bravely, beautifully, as he can, 
leaving the rest to God; that such 

" Virtue's a ffunt green dckness of brave souls," 

as womanishly shrinks from life; that true virtue should in 
effect be derived .not only from vir, man, but also from vis, 
vim. "Virile vim" is in fact not far from what Renaissance 
Italians meant by virti, and the meaning, If not the word, 
was translated into action throughout Europe. 

And this regained sense of harmony between man and his 
world of action, between virtue and natural unpulse, between 
goodness and happmess, was, I think, what most of all moved 
Rabelius to bail the dawning of a new sunshiny day for man- 
ktod. The ^st of his message is in Pippa's song : — 

"The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom . . . 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world I " 
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And the darkness of the "thick Gothic night" lay for him 
in ite wMling: — 

"God's in His heaven," 

far, far away; therefore 

"AU'b wrong viiib the world!" 

No doubt Rabel^' jubilation — ae IMppa's — was pre- 
mature. To his greeting of the dawn one is tempted to retort 
Shakspere's pensive antiphony: — , 

" Full many a glorious morning have I eeeo ... 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face." 

For his "Abbey of Theleme" Rabdus could make the rule 
which was no rule, "Do as you please," because those only 
admitted there, "free, well-bom, well-bred, and conversant 
in honest companies, have naturally an instinct and spur that 
prompteth them unto virtuous actions, and withdraws them 
from vice, which is called honor." The Thelemite idea was 
good; but the Thelemite membership must have been small. 
In Renaissance Italy, however, many were virtual m^nbers 
of the Order, self-elected and credentials waived. There the 
career was open, wide open, to all the talents, and all the appe- 
tites. God had s^d to Adam, according to Pico della Miran- 
dola, "I have made thee free to shape thyself at thine own 
sweet will (quasi arbiir<m,us). Thou mayst sink thyself into 
a beast; thou mayst uplift thyself godlike, at thy choice." 
Italians were exercising this choice, thoroughly. Following 
the maxim "Do as you please," they made themselves 
thorough saints and thorough devils, even thorough trimmers 
and moral weathercocks joyously gyrath^ with every shift of 
mood. The hero of the moment was the virtuoso, the man 
thorou^ in whatever he undertakes; and the resulting society 
of virtuosi might be compared to medieval society as a fan- 
tastic " capriccio" to a "plainsong." Whether in thought or 
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action, the average medieval man must play his part ia the 
general orchestra; to change the tune was treason; to get off 
the key heresy. Now the solo was the thing. Society was 
indeed by do means, as acid Protestant reformers and some 
rhetorical historians would have us believe, wholly "off 
color"; it was indeed many-colored, high-colored. When 
Roger Ascham later somrly called Renaissance Italy "Circe's 
Court," he should at least have remembered that also the 
"wise Ulysses" found "Circe's Court" homelike. Still, the 
medieval caution, "Remember, man, that dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou sbalt return," was very generally made pre- 
miss to the conclu^on, therefore carpe diem, Enjoy thyself 
now; and the syllogism was rhymed by the representative 
Lorenzo the Magnificent: — 

"Youth, how beautiful it shows, 
Yet how little while will tarry I 
Let who would be, now be merry ; 
Of To-morrow no one knows." 

It was but filial for Lorenzo's son to exclaim at his election, 
"Now let us enjoy the papacy which God has given us." 
Leo X and his generation did enjoy it, to the scandal of the 
rest of Europe. Contemn the pleasures of sense ! had ' cried 
Valla, why, "the shame is, not that we have five senses, but 
that we have not fifty." Certainly, in default of the desirable 
fifty, the generation of Leo worked with tenfold enei^y the 
actual five, reflecting its life in an Art and Literature like it- 
self, now sensuous and elegant, now sensuous and brutal, but 
whether elegant or brutal, idealistic or realistic, decorative 
or didactic, always and in all sensuous. Its fullest self-ex- 
pression is in pictures; its finest poetry is picture-poetry. 
Northern Europe surrendered herself to the sensuous charm of 
Italian art, accepted the new Italian Literature as a model 
on almost a parity with Grsco-Roman Literature, yet at the 
same time reprehended the free and sensuous living which 
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only could produce such Art and Literature. A century nearly 
after Leo, Ben Jonson was to say of his own time : — 

" Humor [individual caprice] is now the test we try things in ; 
All power is just; nou^t that delights is sin." 

Luther — not first indeed, but first effectively — so accused 
Leo and his Italy. Savonarola, Erasmus, orthodox Catholics 
all over Europe, had protested ^uust Humanism tiuned cynic 
as well as against asceticism turned hypocrite; but these had 
been reformers on the inside; Luther was revolutionary, 
openly invading the one "forbidden land" of the faith, which 
even the audacious Valla, "wont to spare no one," had dared 
to approach only under the disguise of a futhful subject. 
Rabelais had said to his Thelemites, "Do as you please"; 
Luther in his tract "On the Liberty of a Christian Man" said 
to all his readers also, "Do as you please." Rabelais had 
presupposed the restrunt of "honor," Luther presupposed 
the restraint of Scripture; but the rel^ous restraint proved 
as easy of evasion or waiver as the moral. And from liberty ^ 
turned license, Luther, like Sir Thomas More, shrank back. 
Individual reason, Luther came to say, without knowledge of 
the divine grace, is a "light that is only darkness," "a poison- 
ous beast with many dragons' heads," "an ugly devil's bride," 
"the aU-cnielest and most fatal enemy of God." Reaction 
spread; for Protestantism Calvin, for Catholicism the Council 
of Trent, reasserted against the liberty of the private con- 
science the authority, with power, of dogma. 

In literature, conflict between liberty tending to license 
andauthoritytendingto dogma manifested itself parallel-wise. 
Successivdy, in Italy, France, E}i^and, Spain, in the genera- 
tions represented by Ariosto, Ronsard, Spenser, Lope de Vega, 
literature was in a state of unstable equilibrium, weighted 
more or leas equally with romantically free, and with classi- 
cally restr^ned, forms and moods. Creative genius was 
acceptedly a breath from the gods, blowing whither it listeth. 
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provided it be willing — nMetae Mige — to blow through 
only tubes aoid stops of classical manufacture. Typically 
romantic would seem the mood of Ariosto's bumoresque 
fantasia of 

"The Isdiea and cavaliers, the anus and loves, 

Courtesies, and daring deeds that were, what time 

The Hoors from Africa came oversea." 

Yet Arioeto carefully followed by uiticipation the iojunctioD 
ofDuBellay "to soak himself in the classics, to devour them, 
and having well digested them, to convert them into his own 
fleeh and blood." For relative observuice of classic epic 
structure, for purism of diction and harmony of style, for 
studied clarity and moderation, Arioeto has been called the 
founder of the classic tradition in Italian poetry. Ronsard 
and his " Pl^iade " strove with might and miun after the clasdc 
models; but it is their natural Romantic lyrism that has lasted, 
that has led to tiieir rehabilitation from the slurs of the Clasu- 
cist Malherbe by the attorney of Romanticism, Sainte-Beuve. 
If Du Beltay formulated the classic canon in his elaborate 
"Defence and Ennoblement of the French Language," io a 
oi^elineof hia "R^reta" he epitomized the Romantic con- 
fesfflon, 

" I write n^vely all that touches me at heart." 

Spenser, accepted by hia own age as the English Vergil, was 
disd^ned by the English "Augustan" age as a fantastic 
"Goth," and hailed by the generation of Keats as "the bright 
Lyrist" "blasphemed" by the "rocking-horse" school of 
Boileau. Lope de V^a, writing plays in defiance of all classic 
rule, protests that in deference to the childlike public, be sins 
against his own lights. 

But throughout Europe the gradual inclination in Church 
and State, in Art and Literature, was towards centralized 
authority. By the mid-Bixteeotb century It^an critics 
had already formulated the Classicist canon by which seven- 
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teeuth-ceDtury French IJterature was to be goTemed, and 
to govern. Harmoniously confonning private reason with 
established authority in Church and State and society, imita- 
tion of "nature" with imitation of the classics, the poetry 
of Racine and the criticism of Boileau realized, as never bad 
been realized since Au^^istus ruled, the Roman ideals of sanity, 
clarity, temperance, subordination. Speaking thus in the 
spirit, if not in the letter, a Roman language, such poetry and 
criticism might be said to verify Valla's prophecy, "The 
Roman Empire is there, because there the Roman language 
prevails." 

But if this French clasuc literature fulfils the Roman mood 
of the Renaissance, it negates what in a rather special sense I 
may call the Greek mood of the Renussance. I mean the 
mood of individual self-assertion, of restlessness, inquidtive- 
ness, of the "all-thirstiness" of Pantagruel. As the jealous 
self-assertion of the individual Greek states at once developed 
their distinct personalities and at the same time left them, like 
the loose twigs of the traditional faggot, to be eadly broken 
by the concentered strength of Macedonia and of Rome, 
so the jealously self-assertive Italian states were broken by 
the solid force of France and of Spain. Dream as Italians 
might of a new Roman Empire, or at least of a new Italian 
Nation, in their waking, working hours they refused the one 
sacrifice needful, the sacrifice of individual and local self-in- 
terest. After all, their blood was mixed; their mixed Gei^ 
manic and Roman institutions were but outer manifestations 
of mixed inheritance. When Humanist patriots inve^ed 
against alien rule ( " this barbarian dominion smells to heavenl " 
cried Machiavelli), when the Florentines argued that "the 
Latins must always hold the Germans in enmity, seeii^ that 
they are opposed in act and deed, in manners and soul," 
all forgot that these liberty-loving barbarians, these indi- 
vidualistic Germans, asserted empire not only over Italian 
borders, but as well within Italian breasts. The Machiavelli 
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who exhorta bia imagiiied Prince, Dante's VeUro redivivua, to 
unite Italy though the heavens fall — and liberty, morality, 
humanity, fall with them — this Machiavelli as Florentine 
Secretary has no other thought than for the selfish a^randize- 
ment of Florence. For him as Italian patriot, Cesar Boi^ia 
is the great pacificator; for him as Florentine citizen Cesar 
Bor^ is a "basilisk" and an enemy of mankind. For 
Machiavelli's Italy, the sohd "grandeur that was Rome," 
grounded on unity and subordination, was obviously not again 
to be; but seekii^, even in imagination, this Roman solidarity, 
studying Roman wisdom, yet restless, inquisitive, "proving 
all things," freely expanding and sensuously expressing her 
multiple personality in the knowledge of good and evil, 
Renaissance Italy did in some measure achieve again "the 
^ory that was Greece," and like Greece, in the field of the 
spirit conquer her conquerors. 

If the French Racine most nearly realised the Roman ideal 
of Italian Hiunanists, it is no mere paradox to declare the 
Greek mood of the Renaissance at its richest in the English 
Shakspere. His writings hold the mirror up to bis nature, 
and reveal it supremely "restless, inquisitive, 'proving all 
things,' freely expanding and sensuously expressing a multiple 
personahty in the knowledge of good and evil." Because he, 
as Ben Jonson said, "knew little Latin, and less Greek," 
Shakspere thus reincarnates the Greek spirit; more of a 
scholar, he had been more a slave to the letter and the ride, 
like the "learned Grecians" of his time. As it was, his Hu- 
manism derived vastly less from the authority of "humane 
letters," ex Itteria humanioribua, than from the appeal of hu- 
man concerns, ex nwribua kumams. And such, if I may so 
say, was the "Humanism" of the Greeks themselves. 

Shakspere's genius is not merely unperplexed between 
liberty and authority in art, it is also hardly divided in interest 
between earth and heaven. SuEScient unto the earth are the 
interests thereof. "Shakspere," Carlyle noted in his Jour- 
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nal, "seems to have had no rel^on but his poetry." Maybe, 
and maybe not; but in any case his thou^t, his poetry, is 
turned to secular ends. All manner of human men and women 
he dram, and some monsters, but never an embryo sunt or 
theological doctor. In this complete Humanism, this whole- 
souled absorption in humanity, Shakspere gives the pure 
color, marks the precise center of that band io the historical 
spectrum of European civilization which we call the Beoais- 
sance; as his contemporary Edmund Spenser, on the other 
hand, illustrates the pervasive tendency away from Human* 
iam, gospel of humanity, towards a new "divinity," a new 
asceticism. Spenser's own mood is one of compromise. In 
his youth he wrote two "Hymnes in Honour of Love and 
Beautie," perfervid with praise of "Beauties glorious beame" 
and of Love, "Lord of truth and loialtie." Nothing could be 
chaster than these Platonizing peans, yet their author came to 
feel them pernicious, "Sndii^," be says, "that the same too 
much pleased those of like age and dispo^tion, which bong 
too vehemently oaried with that kind of affection, do rather 
sueke out poyson to then- strong passion, then bony to Uieir 
honest delight"; wherefore, unable to call them in, he re> 
solved "to reforme them, making, in stead of those two 
Hymnes of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two others 
of heavenly and celestiall." If the watchword of the progres- 
sive Benaiaaance was Valla's affirmation of the trustworthi- 
ness of Nature, here in Spenser's distrust of Nature, in his 
resolve to "reforme . . . earthly or naturall" moods mto 
"heavenly and celestiall" moods, is in principle the negation 
of the Renaissance. As for Dante, Vergil and Reason yield to 
Beatrice and Dc^;ma; so for Spenser, Plato {pves place to 
Calvin. Spenser may well call his two reformed Hymnes 
"two honorable sisters," for they have indeed taken the veil; 
Cytberea has passed her Calvinistic novitiate, and now as 
Sister Sapience retires to her cdl, "the closet of her chastest 
bower. " Nor in 
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"... those, whom sbee 
Vouchnfeth to her preeence to receave, 
. . . thenceforth doth »ny fleehly sense. 
Or idle thought of earthly things, remaiue" ; 

but through her they are led to 

"... looke at last up to that Soveraigne Light, — 
Even the love of God ; which loathing bringa 
Of this vile world and these gay-eeeming things." 

The "Faerie Queene" is, under its garment of sensuous im- 
agery, but a long sermon on the same world-renouncing text. 
Rabelais' sun of nature is setting on the eve of the Puritan 
Sabbath, which, in effect, Spenser's last line acclaims, 

" that great Sabbaoth God grauut me that Sabaoths sight I " 
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THE CLASSICAL RULE 
Bt John Ebbkine, Asbociatb Pbofbbbob of Enolibh 

Ths eighteenth century is the period of the Clasaical Rule. 
Between the end of the Renaissance and the beginning of the 
Romantic movement accompanying the French Revolution, 
the literatures of Europe were under the almost despotic 
influence of the classics. It may seem an error to speak of 
the "end of the Renaissance" and the "beginning of the Ro- 
mantic movement," as though the Renwssance in some of 
its ideals were not still vital with us, and as though the Ro- 
mantic movement had not been felt in man's earliest imag- 
inings. It may seem an error also to imply that the Classical 
influence was at its absolute height in all the European lit- 
eratures at the same time, whereas such an influence is a wave, 
surging out of Italy into France, from France into Ei^land 
and Germany, and recoiling in a spent form from England 
back into Italy. But even tentative dates are convenient. 
For English Literature, if Milton be considered the last writer 
of the Renaissance, his death in 1674 may be taken as the 
starting-point of the Classical period ; and the end of the period 
may be found just before the revolutionary writings of Blake 
and Bums. And this arbitrary century, 1675-1775, which 
in English Literature includes the mature power of the Classi- 
cal period rather than its origin or its decay, may serve as well 
for the approxunate boundaries of the period in the continental 
literatures. 

A far greater need for definition is in this word "Clasucal." 
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With ita companion term. Romantic, it bids fair to supply 
criticism with one of its perpetual quarrels. Who ever did 
define Romantic so as to satisfy all his hearers ? It is with 
deep pleasure, therefore, that I consign that horn of the di- 
lenmia to the next lecturer. Classical is an easier term to deed 
with. It ia vague largely because, like other literary terms, 
it serves many meanings, and has a trick of su^esting several 
of them at once. It originally meant simply, the best of a 
kind or class. Those Roman citizens were dasstn who were 
at the bead of their daaaua. When the word, still in Roman 
times, was first applied towriters and theu- works, "Classical" 
meant the beet of the particular kind. In the same sense 
we still speak of a new book as a classic; and it should be 
noted, in this use is implied no oppo^tion to "Romantic." 
In our common American speech to-day perhaps this oldest 
meaning of the word is the one we usually intend; with us a 
classic is a masterpiece, a finished work, secure of its fame. 

But for the European mind the classics have been pre- 
eminently the literatures of Greece and Rome, and the term 
applied to individuab has meant those Greek or Latin authors 
who excel and set the standard in their kind of writing. The 
very fact that they were considered models foi* later writers 
would have implied sooner or later a body of formulas or rules 
deduced from their practice. But the enormous vit^ty of 
the Ari8tot«lian tradition in criticism happened to supply 
such formulas as a chief part of the classic^ heritage, so that 
the Renaissance scholar conceived of a clasHC as a master- 
piece of ancient Literature, produced in conformity with recog- 
nized laws. Herein the opposition is plun to the lawlessness 
of Romantic art. 

In the content of the Greek and Latin masterpieces the 
medieval world, emerging into the Renussance, found to its joy 
clarity of spirit and sanity of mind. The world as the an- 
cients saw it was comparatively simple and whole, and their 
technically perfect and transparent expression was in accord 
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with an iaward balance and order. That the ancient writers 
were not always sane; that they now seou to us at times 
romantic in technic and in mood, more modem in certain 
aspects than some of oui contemporaries, need not disturb 
us here. At least to the early ReoaiasaQCe they furnished 
ideals of sanity, clearness, and order, which still are strongly 
implied in the word "Classical." 

Out of this meaning of the word comes a final meaning, 
which we are somewhat prone to use as a reproach. That 
Literature which is perfect in order, sanity, and restraint is 
likely to seem to highly emotional natures mechanical and cold. 
The Romantic movement in Eng^d, at least, managed to 
throw back some suob opprobrium upon the writers of Queen 
Anne's time, and it may be doubted if many young students 
of IJ^gliah literature think of the eighteenth century much 
more happily than as a slough of despond through which the 
national genius wallowed and waded, and emerged at the 
wicket gate of the "Lyrical Ballads." And too prov^bial, 
unfortunately, is the difficulty an Anglo-Saxon of our time has 
in discovering any charm in the Classical writing of France. 

A clas^c, then, as we must use the word, is a Greek or 
Latin authw whose work is standard in its kind, and there- 
fore gives the law to later writers in that kind. Hifl view of 
life is laige and sane, his emotion is held in balance by reason, 
and his technic is perfect. And perhaps we should remember 
too that Classical Literature, so defined, suggests composition 
under happy auspices, in a golden age, under a Maecenas or 
Louis XIV or Queen Anne, in a period when Literature is 
least reformatory or evangelical, and most contemplative, 
most in accord with its age. Such a period craves national lei- 
sure and peace and much learning. It comes only after years 
of more rapturous but less coherent endeavor, for it needs s 
large background of material to work upon. It is a time when 
the race sets its house in order and realizes its imaginative 
wealtti. It is therefore thoroughly conscious and calculating, 
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not giv^i to ecstasies^ and to that extent it is a period which 
Beems to suppress the race'a imagination. But it is always a 
climax, and marks a desirable accomplishment of culture. 
We may borrow Swnte-Beuve's image and say of a literature, 
as he sud of the individual, that there comes a season, after 
its journeys and experiences are accomplished, when its live- 
liest joy is to ponder and fathom what it has learnt, and feel 
f^un its old emotions, as one mi^t love to visit and revisit • 
old frieada. That is the spirit of a Classical period. 

Although 1675 may be taken for the first arbitrary date, 
the influence of the classics upon European literature begins, 
of course, in the earliest movement of tlfe Renaissance, when 
the new-found treasures of Greece started the im^natioa of 
Italy, and then of the whole cultured world. When we read 
of the devotion and the sacrifice with which the Italian col* 
lectors brou^t together the priceless libraries which became 
the well-heads of inspiration for modem Literature, we may 
well suspect that those old manuscripts, so perishable, so ex- 
tremely difficult to find, had for the popes and princes and 
their emissaries a romantic appeal, the lure that takes hold of 
collectora. But from the be^uuing it was the substance of 
the classics that was prused. The sanity of the world they 
deacribed, the wisdom and the justice of their speculations 
upon life, fitted them to be at once the basis not only for lit- 
erary study, but for all education. In the Renaissance to read 
and write Latin and Greek was the first discipline of the 
mind. 

The honor in which the old languages were held, and the 
masterpieces they contained, produced at once a conflict not 
to be decided until the Romantic revival, perhaps not de- 
cided then. The Middle Ages were of course rich in Uterary 
expression, and the coming of Classical ideals found each 
nation with a mass of poetry on its hands, and in most cases 
an incipient drama, to which Greek and Roman standards of 
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taste could not apply. Sioce this national, idiomatic Litera- 
ture did not conform to the Classical law, the scholars were 
for discardii^ it. Give up, saya Du Bellay, all such foolish- 
ness as rondeauxj ballades, virelais, and chants royaux, which 
serve cmly to prove our ignorance; give your attention to the 
epigrams of Martial, and the elegies of Ovid, and imitate the 
odes of Horace. And as for comedies and tragedies, you 
would know where to look for their models, if only kings and 
commonwealths would restore them to their ancient dignity, 
now usurped by farces and moralities. A few years later 
Sidney had Ms famous condemnation to make of that English 
drama which is the chief ^ory of the Elizabethan age, finding 
fault with it because it was not in accord with the models of 
Seneca and Plautus. Here the conflict between the national 
folk-literature and the scholarly, ClasEocal ideal is sharply 
defined. It makes little difference that Sidney happens to be 
in sympathy with some highly unclassical section of English 
poetry, as where, confessing hia own barbarousness, be says 
he never beard the old song of "Percy and Douglas" but he 
found his heart moved more than with a trumpet. The point 
is that he allows himself this praise of the Romantic ballad 
only because there is no Classical precept to forbid him; and 
he bolsters up his self-accusing taste by reminding us that the 
incomparable Lacedemonians carried ever that kind of mumc 
with them into the field. So Addison explained the beauty of 
the same ballad, by showing that it resembled the classics. 
"If this song had been written in the Gothic Manner, which 
is the Delight of all our little Wits, whether Writers or Readers, 
it would not have hit the Taste of so many Ages, or have 
pleased the Readers of all Ranks and Conditions. I shall 
only beg Pardon for such a profusion of Latin Quotations; 
which I should not have made use of, but that I feared my own 
Judgment would have looked too singular on such a Subject, 
bad I not supported it by the Practice and Authority of 
VirpI," And earlier in the same paper he wrote, "The 
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Thought is altogether the same with what we meet in several 
Passages of the ' JBaeid ' ; not Uiat I would infer from thence, 
that the Poet (whoever he was) proposed to himself any 
Imitation of those Passages, but that he was directed to them 
in general, by the same kind of Poetical Genius, and by the 
same Copyings after Nature." In attempting to justify 
their love of a great poem not derived from Greek or Latin, 
Sidney and Addison were larger minded than the stricter 
Classicists ; they were seeking instinctively that modem defini- 
tion of a classic which Sunte-Beuve proclaimed, a definition 
generous enough to include all masterpieces of every school 
and time. 

But for a century or two the conflict was to be waged 
between the national genius of each country and the common 
Classical ideal. We are accustomed to think that the Ro- 
mantic, native Literature was destined to supremacy from 
the first, simply because it has been in the ascendant for the 
last hundred years. But it was equally natiu-al for the 
eighteenth century to believe in the Classical ideal, and for 
the same reason. The Classical quahties appealed to the 
world then, and seemed as firmly planted as Romance seems 
now. If Sidney was mistaken in condemning the Elizabethan 
drama for ita unreasonable extravagances, at least it was more 
than two hundred years before scholars thought he was wrong ; 
and the drama to-day is nearer to his ideal than to Shak- 
spere's. 

Besides this conflict between the national folk-literatures 
and the superimposed Classical ideal, the acceptance of Latin 
and Greek models induced another conflict. To a lai^ 
degree the Renaissance mind, inheriting the medieval delight 
in formulas, was disposed to imitate the Classics by imitating 
their outward form. Only the more fortunate grasped the 
truth that the inner spirit of Classicism could be poured into 
the native molds of French or English Literature. Du 
Bellay, as we have seen, would discard the Provencal verse 
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forms for the Clasdcal odes, and Gabriel Harvey would have 
the young Spenser and Philip Sidney write thai rhymeless 
verses in a prosody painfully close to Latin rules; and later 
, Campion was to make his admirable plea for the Claaucal, 
quantitative verse, regardless of his own fame in rhyme. 
Out of this absolute temper, prone to dogmatic formula, 
evolved the rigid tradition of the eighteenth century in France 
and England. In France the Pl^ade, that group of poets 
around Ronsard, had sought to improve their Literature and 
their language by Classical imitation; although they did leas 
violence than Harvey or Campion to the genius of their native 
tongue, they bound it by rules as strict, formulating the uses 
of the alexandrine, of rhyme and assonance, of the hiatus, of 
strophe-form. If they did not practise the artificial hexam- 
eters and quantitative stanzas that greet us to oiur astooish- 
ment in Sidney's "Arcadia," they at least gave to theu- lit- 
erature the Classical tradition of formula and law, and by their 
own great lyric ffits made the formulas seem vital. But in 
protest to this tradition other critics emphauzed the sub- 
stance rather than the form of Clasracism, and so imcon- 
sciousty preserved in their respective countries that native 
strun which was to have its day in Romuiticism. After a 
writer has mastered all the rules of the Pl£iade, says R^;nier, 
he is still not necessarily a poet. 

" All he knows 
Is to write prose in rime, and rime his proee." 

And the vigorous Elizabethan speech stirred itself to do 
justice to Harvey's "Ram's home rules of direction," that 
"rable of scholastical precepts which be tedious." 

These, then, are the two literary problems which Clas^- 
cism held out to the Renaissance world, and which continued 
to divide the practice of English Literature till the Revolu- 
tion, and which has divided the practice of French Literature 
still later. Should or ahouldnotthe Classical standards super- 
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8cde the indigenous forms of art ? And should the imitation 
of the Classics be through external rules or through the spirit ? 

The rule of the Classicists was stroi^est in France. A 
nation that has an effective Academy, for the regulation of ita 
language and literature; a nation that loves reason and order 
and excels in the formal thii^ of art, would naturally wel< 
come a literary tradition based upon authority. The French 
genius, as we think of it now, is nearest to the intellectual 
clarity of the Greek, and the Classical tradition, as it touched 
the Literature of each country, called out in response from that 
Literature those quaUties most in accord with it. Because 
the French genius had a tendency toward the formal things 
of art, — technic and structure, whatever can be developed by 
precept and practice, — French Classicism emphasized those 
elements, somewhat to the exclusion of other traits. It is im- 
portant to remind ourselves that had there been no Classical 
tradition in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, France 
would still have set store by some of the characteristics we 
find in Racine or Voltaire. But in the ancient tradition the 
French spirit found itself ennobled and reinforced, so that 
France became the natural stronghold of Classicism. 

What aspects of the Classical tradition France was destined 
to make prominent, were sufficiently indicated by the found- 
ing of the Academy in 1635. Its forty members were resolved 
to strive for the purity of the French tongue, and to make it 
fit for the highest eloquence, a purpose that was induced by 
patriotic motives. But in the further plan of the Academy 
to compose an authoritative Dictionary, Rhetoric, and system 
of poetics, we see at once the implication so easy for the Latin 
mind and so difficult for the Ai^o-Saxon, that imaginative 
Literature can be fostered to any great extent by a system of 
rules. The Academy was also to pass judgment upon the 
writings of its members, for the further promulgation of its 
literary principles. Without any direct dependence upon the 
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ancients, then, it was evident that through this institution 
France would put its Literature in order and fashion recipes 
for the continued production of the kind of art it liked. 

Two years after the founding of the Academy, Descartes 
published his " Discours de la M^thode," written not in Latin 
but in French, through the same impulse of patriotism as 
interested the Academy in the native tongue. How great the 
influence of Descartes is upon Boileau, Comeille, Racine, and 
the other less typical writers of the period can hardly be de- 
termined here ; but he must be mentioned as illustrating, alot^ 
with the purely literary men, the worship of reason in French 
thought of that time, and his attempt to explain the universe 
according to mechanical laws is of a kind with the literary 
attempt to reduce the creations of the imagination to laws as 
absolute. 

Criticism has pointed out one important influence of Dea- 
cartes upon Comeille, or at least a parallel between them. 
In Descartes' system of ethics the chief emphasis is upon the 
will. Passion, in his philosophy, should be directed to good 
actions by the will, and the will should be restrained and taught 
by reason. In Comeille's tragedies, such as "Horace" and 
"Polyeucte," the dramatic struggle is between passion and 
the will, guided by reason. For the exploitation of such a 
subject the form of the Classical tragedy would have been a 
convenient model, even if critical opinion had not forced 
Comeille to adopt it; whatever else this kind of theme de- 
manded, it demanded a presentation that should be intense, 
Ic^cal, and complete; every step in the struggle between the 
will and passion should be represented, not as an episode, 
but as a term in a scientific demonstration. The so-called 
Classical unities of time, place, and action were acceptable 
to Comeille because they helped to develop his philosophical 
themes with the precision he desired. 

It was not Comeille, however, but Racine who gave French 
tragedy once for all its Classical form. In bis case it is easy 
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to trace the inSueDce of the ancient literatures. He was an 
accomplished Greek scholar, aaturated with the spirit of that 
lofty drama which he tried to realize once more on his native 
stage, and to some extent he was a philosopher; the broad 
idealizations which fill out so austere a form as Clas^cal 
tragedy were native in his cast of thought. But he teaches 
us how impossible it is for a man or a nation to think in 
terms of the past; much as he thought himself Greek, he 
was essentially French. His very limitations make appre- 
dation of him a test of one's appreciation of the French genius. 
In the reasonableness of his dramatic theory far more than 
Comeille he is the child of his age. Where Comeille held 
that the extraordinary subject, improbable but heroic, was the 
true material for tragedy, Racine inosted that its true material 
was ordinary, commonplace life. Where Comeille's drama 
was complex or subtle, Racine's was dmple to the point of 
bareness. Commonplace character in the most usual crises of 
life was his subject, and most of his plots vere love stories, 
because love, he considered, is the commonest test of character. 
In other traits besides his reasonableness Racine may well 
be considered the most typical of the Classical writers in 
France. More absolutely than Comeille, he adopted with- 
out protest those rigid precepts for the drama which the 
criticism of his time thought it derived from the ancients, 
the unities, for example; and since he was a poet of great 
genius, he obeyed with consummate ease those laws of ver- 
afication with which the PlSiade had bound the alexan- 
drine. In his obedience to rigid laws, and in the ease with 
which be moves within narrow limits, he is the supreme monu- 
ment of French taste. But he illustrates fJso only too 
well the sacrifices by which Clasencism arrived at this sort 
of perfection. He could treat only such subjects as suited 
the form he practised, and such subjects were few. He looked 
at life not with ouriodty to see what it was, but to find such 
characters and mtuations as could be included in his formula. 
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^erefore whatever was ^oble or crude or subtle or modem 
was rejected, if he ever perceived it, for what was in his Bense 
tragic. That Racine might, under other influences, have 
been a great comedy-writer, is proved by his delightful ' 
"Les Plaideurs"; but even in that play he follows the an- 
cients, borrowing from Aristophanes. 

It is usual to say that Racine's characters are types rather 
than characters. This critidam of one who took the Greek 
dramatists for his masters is not surprising; for in its ele- 
mental simplicity the ancient tragedy, like the ancient sculp- 
ture, presented life in types rather than in individuals. In- 
deed, the theater of Racine's time had this advantage, that 
the acted part, no matter how faintly individual the char- 
acter seems on the pf^, must have fixed itself in the per- 
sonality of the actor; whereas in the Greek theater the scale 
of the performance must have prevented much individual 
interpretation. But there is this profound difference between 
the Greek type and the persons in Racine's plays. The 
Greek character is made a type by a process of idealization; 
Prometheus or Antigone is the quintessence of the Greek ideal 
of unselfish patience or filial devotion. Because they are 
based in life, and reach their concentrated form through no 
influence of esthetic rules, but through the instinctive work- 
ings of the human imagination, they stand for more than 
they incarnate, they seem native to other f^es and other 
lands than ancient Greece. But the Classicist formula for- 
bade Racine to deal with life broadly; his characters are not 
idealizations so much as they are definitions. They suggest 
nothing more than they say; they are Clasdcally "finished," 
in the sense that they rouse no emotion they do not satisfy; 
and they have meant very little, as expressions of life, to 
other naticms than the French. The Greek type is life made 
clear by wonder and love; the Racine type is life set in order 
by rule. 

If the verdict seems to be against Racine, let us remember 
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that the portion of human experience which Ib thoroughly 
manageable in prescribed art-forms is very small indeed. 
Ouly the experience that has been lived over till it ib com- 
monplace can be counted on, with any surety, to let itself 
be demonstrated, and come out even. In this central core 
of much-lived wisdom types are easy to find, but they are 
not likely to be very fresh or very suggestive. If character 
is suggestive, it is so by virtue of the mystery of life which 
does not come out even. Therefore we must not blame Ra- 
cine if his heroes and heroines seem to many minds some- 
what lacking in significance. For those who find truth most 
readily, as the French genius does, in the formal grasp of 
things, who would rather see life clearly than see it whole, 
Racine's art remains justly the most consummate expression 
of Classicism. 

With Racine one naturally associates his friend Boileau, 
satirist and critic after the example of Horace. Satire and 
burlesque fiourish in a Clas^cal age, because they appeal to 
the intellect, to the wit, in the limited sense, and also because 
an age which reduces itself to formulas, which conventional- 
ises itself, is easily satirized. In this c«ntury belongs the 
pr^ieux movement, which sought to govern by legislation 
the emotion and the conduct of lovers, and which reduced 
the course of true love to geographical accuracy in the carte 
du tetidre. That this particular movement was susceptible 
of satire Molifere showed us in his immortal "Pr^cieuaes Ri- 
dicules," but life in other aspects was sufficiently convention- 
alised to deserve the same treatment. It is natural per- 
haps to think of the period of Classicism as expressii^ itself 
in stately, formal way. It is worth while to remind our- 
selves that in French Literature as well as in English and 
ItaUan the Classic attitude of mind in its most intellectual 
manifestations led naturaUy into satire and burlesque, 
whether the writers were Scarron or Boileau or Drydeai or 
Pope. 
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But the name of Boileau is associated not with satire, al- 
though he made his reputation first in that kind of writing, 
but with formal criticism. His famous imitation of Hor- 
ace's "Ars Poetica" is the creed of the age, stated with the 
clarity and definit^iess of its best manner, and with its 
characteristic limitations also. It is the recipe that a sci- 
entist might formulate for Literature, using jho other guide 
than common sense and good taste. Indeed, the treatise 
is an exi>osition of good sense rather than of imagination: — 

" Whate'er you write of pleasant or sublime, 
Always let sense accompany your rime. 
Falsely they seem each other to oppose, — 
Kime must be made with reason's laws to close; 
And when to conquer her you bend your force, 
The mind will triumph in the noble course; 
To reason's yoke she quickly will incline. 
Which far from hurting, renders her divine ; 
But if neglected, will as easily stray, 
And master reason, which she should obey. 
Love reason then, and let whate'er you write 
Borrow from her its beauty, force, and light." 

After stating this prindple, Boileau illustrates it by a de- 
scription of the various kinds of writing, and the decorum 
required in the style of each. There is little in the principle 
of common sense that a Romanticist might object to; Words- 
worth himself might use the general statement in support of 
his theory of natural diction. But Boileau, like other Clas- 
sicists, does not necessarily mean "natural" when he says 
"reasonable"; reason, to his way of thinking, is a matter of 
convention, bo much so that he represents to the less formal 
Teutonic mind the depth to which unimaginative prose in 
verse may fall. But to the French lover of restrtuned form 
and decorum in art, he is for criticism what Racine is for 
tragedy, the ^>solute model. 
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There is hardly E^Mtce in this lecture to more than name the 
other appearances of the Clasncal tradition in seventeenth- 
century France, the numerous would-be Vei^lian epics, 
such as the " Moise Sauv6 " of Saint-Amand and the " Alaric " 
of Georges de Scud^, a school of artificial writing suffi- 
ciraitly known to fame through the ridicule of Boileau, and 
indirectly through Scarron's burlesque of Verpl. Nor is 
there time to speak of the rich vein of worldly wisdom which 
alwa^ runs through Classical periods, and which gave France 
La Rochefoucauld's " Maximes, " and which Gallicized .^sop in 
La Fontaine. Nor can we discuss the quarrel among poets 
and critics as to whether the anciemt writers, the original 
Classics, were or were not better than their imitators, a sur^ 
pri^gly widespread discussion exemplified in Charles Per- 
rault's "ParallSle des Anciens et des Modemes." But some 
motion must be made of the man who in the eighteenth 
caitury became oae of the dictators, not only of French 
literature, but of European thought, and who sums up in his 
character and achievements practically all that has been 
s^d of Clasracism in France. 

In Voltaire and his work the chief tnuts of Classicism 
found expression, the technical skill, the obedience to lit- 
erary law and form, the predominance of intellectual over 
emotional uiterests, and the wealth of worldly wisdom. If 
his character seems hard and unlovely, his wit cruel as well 
as keen, his reputation as a Classicist has not suffered; for 
the English reader, at least, is usually prepared to accept 
intellectual hardness as a natural accompaniment of Classi- 
cism. And if his sojourn with Frederick the Great serves 
to make both himself and the Pnisraan ruler in some lights 
ridiculous, it should be remembered that through him, more 
than tiirough any other writer, Classical France spoke to 
Europe. 

The importance of bo many-sided a man cannot be re- 
corded adequately here. But we should note that he repre- 
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sente, what is usually foi^tten in literary histories, the 
liberating power of Classicism. He was trained in the 
strict school; he could write facile verse according to the 
approved rules; in "Zaire" and "M^rope" he showed him- 
self a master tragedian in the difficult traditi<m of Racine; 
intellectually, he was without a glimpse of the illusion of 
Bomanticism. But history remembers him as a champion 
of liberty, a friend of the oppressed, a spokesman for the new 
causes that were to bring on the Revolution. It ia customary 
to speak of Romanticism as fostered largely by revolu- 
tionary ideas; and many chronlclefl of literature seem to 
imply that the human spirit, perceivii^ itself about to be 
smothered in Rationalism, by a violent effort broke loose 
from Classiciam to breathe the free Romantic ^r. It is 
easier in Pinglinh Ijteratiu^ than in French to show that this 
view b incorrect. But eveai in French IJterature Volture 
illustrates the v^uable accomplishment of Classicism. Out 
of the infinite rules of artifice comes a style disciplined into 
a natural simplicity; out of the constant and rigpd exercise 
of the intellect comes that curiosity and skepticism that 
means freedom; and out of the worship of common sense 
comes a trust in the human race that means d^nocracy. It 
is well caiough, if we choose, to despise the stiff formulas 
through which Classicism hoped to manufacture true Claa- 
fflcs. But the training was wholesome; so much so that 
without it Romanticism, it may be, would have been but 
an inarticulate sentiment. The mind that had learned to 
think and speak with absolute clearness had fully as much to 
do with the Revolution as the soul that had learned to feel 
vaguely. 

It ia by the heroic couplet that the casual reader TGcog- 
nises Classicism in England, and if versification be the test, 
then Dryden was right in thinking that the age began with 
Edmund Waller. But the real b^innii^ came from France 
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with the Restoration, when the French models of good taste 
and wit encouraged the reaction England for some time had 
felt against the extravagances of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature. If Wordsworth protested later against the 
unuaturalness of Pope's diction, that diction itself had once 
evolved from a protest against other diction quite as stilted. 
The Elizabethan vocabulary, characteristically voluble rather 
than precise, had been warped out of all common sense by 
the fantastic writers, from Donne to Cowley, those little 
poets whose aim in diction was to hit ui>on something that 
had never been said before. To be absolutely original in 
your langu^e just after a period as rich as the Elizabethan, 
meant that you must be odd beyond all ima^ning. Even 
Robert Herrick, the almost faultless craftsman, was touched 
by the disease, and in his two-line or four-line experiments 
frequently uses language which the world had not heard 
before, nor has cared to bear smce. Therefore when Dryden 
and his school restored the epithet of common sense to poetic 
diction, speaking of the organ as the "vocal organ," or of the 
conunand of Heaven as the "dread command," they were 
delighting their readers with a novel truth to nature, trite as 
their simple epithets later became. 

In other things than diction Dryden is the important 
figure at least for the beginning of the Classical period. In 
the seventeenth cHitury both verse and prose had developed 
into various schools, all of them interesting but none of 
them great. Milton may be disregarded, as his place for 
many reasons is with the great Elizabethans. But the lesser 
men — cavaliers, fantastics, puritans, diarists, satirists — 
carried the literature into divergent and often decadent 
paths, where it bade fair to waste itself utterly. In Dry- 
den's large nature most of those strands were gathered up. 
He gave Elnglish Literature once more unity and force; and 
the secret of his power was in that genius for law and order 
which results in Classicism. 
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Dryden's indebtedness to French criticiBm was great. In 
Comeille and Racine be recognized a logical faculty not to 
be found in Sbakspere; in tbe decorum of French narra- 
tive be thought be saw an immense improvement over 
Chaucer. We are sometimes prone to credit Dryden with 
an undassical genius, if we happen to dislike Classicism, and 
if we do like his reworkings of Sbakspere and Chaucer. It 
would be fairer to the age, of which in England he is the 
greatest and earliest figure, to admit that his genius was 
largely intellectual, and that its power came largely through 
discipline. The man who wanted to tag Milton's verse had 
nothing of the Elizabethan about him. That he should be 
first of all a satirist is, as we have seen, a natural effect of the 
period. That be was a satirist of generous proportions was 
probably due to tbe importance of the things he satirized. 
When be stooped to make fun of Shadwell, be displayed no 
more of the Elizabethan largeness often attributed to him 
tiian did the author of "Hudibras" in that highly partizan 
burlesque. But in "Absalom and AcMtophel" the political 
crime and the personages portrayed were of sufiicient mo- 
ment to render his genius noble. 

The Classical tradition was, of course, nearer akin to the 
Latin races than to the Anglo-Saxon. To tbe French, as we 
have seen, Classicism meant simply new emphasis upon 
traits they already possessed. To English literature Classi- 
cism meant an importation of foreign ideas, a new fertiliza- 
tion of tbe national genius. Beginning with Dryden, we 
can still detect the foreign flavor of tbe eighteenth century, 
first the French flavor, and tb^i tbe Latin. To say this is 
not to imply that tbe foreign inSuraice was in any way unfor- 
tunate. English Literature has never been great except 
as it has been inspired from abroad, in Alfred's time, in 
Chaucer's, in the sixteenth, eighte^ith, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The French influence ipves charm to Dryden's prose 
in the note of social grace, ease, lightness, and courtesy. 
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What admirer of Milton's prose, noble as it is, would credit 
it with social grace? If Voltture could write history in the 
manner of well-bred gossip, Dryden could write literary crit- 
icism with a sense of social contact, having in mind an audi- 
ence of artists, to whose taste and keoi repartee his ideas 
must be submitted. Before such an audiraice an author does 
not i^)pear in slovenly undress. Dryden's thought has the 
clarity and the finish of the Glasdcal tradition largely because 
be presents himself, French fashion, as a man of the world 
Gonversing with his peers, and not, like Milton, as a cham- 
pion against all comers, prepared for mortal combat. Milton's 
attitude is the English one; for that reason Dryden's French 
decorum has for the English mind a special permanent charm, 
as of something Romantically strange. 

The Latin charm of Dryden is found in Pope and Addison, 
also in all the eighteenth-oentury masters. No language, 
not even Greek, has quite the hauntii^ power of Latin. Li 
Dryden we find for the first time those echoes of Vergil and 
Horace and Lucretius and Martial and Juvenal, which for 
many an English gentleman have called up memories of his 
own academic youth, and of the youth of the world. A 
truth expressed in Vergil's Unea seems always more perfect 
and more profound than in any other later speech, such 
fragrance has the classic poet acquired from the age-long 
veneration and habitual quotation of the civilized woiid. It 
is as a man of the world, as a cultured gentleman rather than 
as a professional scholar, that Dryden echoes the Latin poets, 
and from this fact comes their magic in his work. 

Such a delight in the Classics is almost a Romantic pleasure, 
there is so much elusiveness, so much suggestion in it. Some 
such si^gestion there was for the eighteenth century in those 
Latin epithets m Pope's verse, which to Wordsworth and his 
school seemed empty of poetic content. It would be profit- 
able to examine as a whole the Clasdcal quotations which 
head the "Spectator" papers; they form a precious an- 
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iho\ogy of Latin quotations, chosen by the beet-trained 
minds and the richest spirits of their time, and bo they repr«> 
sent in a unique way the haunting power of Latin verse hi 
the spirit of cultured England. Or we can find that same 
power beautifully reproduced in Thackeray's "Henry Es- 
mond," in the Horatian allusions and quotations. Or for a 
very modem instance, provii^ the vitality of this classical 
strain, we can find it in Stephen Phillips' fine lines to Glad- 
stone: — 

"Thou didst love old branches and a book. 
And Roman verses on an English lawn." 
To speak of the Latin echoes in Dryden and the other 
English poets is to speak of something quite apart from their 
translations. From the be^pnuing of the Elizabethan 
period Ei^land had been taking possession of aU other lit- 
eratives through translation, and naturally the Classicist 
turned especially to the ancients. By what steps the Clas- 
sical tradition became naturalized, so that it was a thing of 
spirit rather than an external influence, may be traced through 
the chan^ng fashions of translation. At first the translators 
hoped to reproduce the sense of the original; later they were 
content to reproduce its spirit; in some cases they were 
indebted to the original only for the initial idea, and the 
resulting work, whether from Boileau's pen or Pope's, was 
for all purposes original. Dryden was considered among the 
legitimate translators, though by our standards he is very 
free with the text; Dr. Johnson thought him, for truth to 
both letter and spirit, a prince of translators. But the fact 
that both he and Pope won so much fame by their transla- 
tions in an age when many of their readers must have been 
as familiar as they were with the originals, would lead us to 
think that even in their translations the cultured reader 
found that foreign flavor of Classic allusion which I have 
spoken of as the power of the Latin Muses over the English 
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Dryden was the first of the eighteenth-century wits. He 
recognized the turn of words or ideas, of all intellectual " con- 
ceits," as an important part of a writer's equipment; his 
masterly use of the heroic couplet, that natural weapon of 
English wit, exhibited the manifold capacity of rimed verse, 
and made this form the Classical standard. His practice of 
the Cowley ode, that loose, meandering stanza supposed to 
be Pindar's measure, gave what was hitherto only a fad, a 
place of true dignity among English lyric forms. After him 
the free stanza was the natural mold of the English ode, 
serving first, though incorrectly, as the standard of ancient, 
really Classical song, and afterwards as the acceptable me- 
dium of the Romantic lyrists. In the drama and indeed in 
all departments of literature, Dryden had a strong leaning 
toward the principles of French criticism, with its unities of 
one kind and another, and its restraining laws. But he was 
English at heart, and in his critical writing there is great 
reluctance to commit himself altogether to a tradition of 
formalism and definiteness. 

But if Dryden did not give himself up absolutely to Clas- 
^cism, there were some lesser men who did. Thomas Rymer, 
for example, whose criticism is made important by his method, 
then new, of illustrating his principles by quotation, is often 
strangely effective when he uses his common sense, and 
strangely foolish when he allows himself to be guided blindly 
by the practice of the ancients. His discussion of "Othello" 
illustrates the incongruity of strict Classicism on English soil. 
"This Fable," he says, "is drawn from a novel composed in 
Italian by Geraldi Cintbio, who also was a writer of tragedies; 
and to that use employed such of his Tales as he j udged proper 
for the Stage. But with this of the Moor he meddl'd no 
farther. 

"Shakespear ^ters it from the Original in several particu- 
lars, but always, unfortunately, for the worse. He bestows a 
name on his Moore, and styles him the Moor of Venice, a 
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Note of pre-eminence which neither History nor Heraldry 
can allow him. Cinthio, who knew Mm best, and whose 
Creature he was, calls him simply a Moor. We say the 
Piper of Strasbiu^h, the Jew of Florence, and, if you please, 
the Pindar of Wakefield; — all upon record, and memorable 
in their places. But we see no such cause for the Moor's 
preferment to that dignity." Rymer also objects to the 
killing of Desdemtma, who did not deserve death, and to 
the important part the handkerchief plays: "The meanest 
woman in the play takes this Handkerchief for a trifle below 
her Husband to trouble his head about it. Yet we find it 
entered into our poets head to make a Tr^edy of this Trifle." 
As a more proper ending for the play, Kymer suggests that 
Desdemona should have dropped the handkerchief some 
place where it might turn up ag^ naturally just as Othello 
is about to smother her. "Then might the Fairey Napkin 
have started up to disarm his fury and stop his ungracious 
mouth. Then might she (in a Traunce for fear) have Itun 
as dead. Then might he, believing her dead, touched with 
remorse, have honestly cut hie own throat, by the good 
leave and with the applause of all the Spectators; Who 
might thereupon have gone home with a quiet mind, admir- 
ing the beauty of Providence, furly and truly represented 
on the Theatre." 

If Rymer shows us the worst that Classicism can do in 
judging a hterature that does not answer to its notions of 
decorum, we can find happier illustrations of its best in Addi- 
son and Gray, true heirs of the Classical tradition, yet wise 
readers of all literatures. Addison's papers on "Paradise 
Lost" are the foundation of Milton's modem fame. Although 
he approves of the epic largely because it conforms to the 
ancient models, Addison approaches it also in that spirit of 
free common sense in which Sidney had allowed himself to 
like "Chevy Chase." Addison finds in Milton truth to life 
quite as t^t^i as he finds truth to the bookish traditions; 
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and whai we prase him for this breadth of sympathy we 
should remember that he is no early Romanticist, but a 
Clasdcist, and he illustrates the trimnph, not of intuitioD, 
but of disciplined good taste. So the still more scholarly 
Gray discovered the charm of early English, the Gothic 
charm, if you please; in him too Classicism and Romanticism 
are Truth, which is one thing. The lure of romance, and all 
that appeal of the Classics which has been described here, 
IB in his perfect Latin poem, "O lacrimarum fons," which 
the eighte^ith century admired, and Byron loved. 

The world that Addison and Steele show us in the "Spec- 
tator" should perhaps be compared with the world Pope 
portrays, if we are to see what that most polite society was 
like. If Pope is nasty, Addison very obviously is a kindly 
idealist, and neither picture is the whole truth. And both 
writers are essentially prose men; both build their art upon 
conversation, though Pope is a master of glittering versifi- 
cation, and Addison is the artist of simple speech. They 
portray a ClasEdcal, therefore a highly conventionalized, 
society; and they are therefore both satirists. Pope de- 
pends more obviously upon fore^ models. He su^ests 
the Latin Satirists, not only by the conventional subjects 
and the familiar forms, but by the scurrility of his tongue. 
Seventeenth-century England, even the ministerial part of 
it, was conscientious to a fault in rendering Latin frankness, 
and Pope held to the traditjon, with inccmgruous occasional 
soarings mto polite speech. In the "R^>e of the Lock" he 
is nearer to the Fr^ich models of burlesque. No poem is 
more characteristic of a Classical age, which crav^ leisure 
and learning, and implies a great background of literature. 
It is hardly too much to say that no one can appreciate the 
"Rape of the Lock" who ts not, in the technical sense of 
both words, a scholar and a gentleman. In every line is 
some quunt or brilliant suggestion of old Literature, some 
sly thrust at convention^ manner, or some incomparable 
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turn of tiie socifd phrase; the story that on the surface is the 
burlesque, is but a small part of the poem's message. Only 
a learned age or a polite society could produce or enjoy this 
monument of worldly wisdom and wit. 

The mention of eighteenth-century satire brings Swift to 
mind, but one hesitates to rank him, or Goldsmith either, 
with the children of Classicism. Swift's enormous force is 
indeed intellectual, but for obvious reasons his work lacks 
sanity and discipline, the foremost traits of Clasmcism. In 
Goldsmith too there is small sense of a literary tradition, noth- 
ing to compare with the literary tradition in Dryden or Pope; 
and even the worldly wisdom which gives his masterpiece is 
not Clasdcal but Irish, a wisdom which, being Irish, is quite 
undisciplined. 

The man who sums up English Clasacism most broadly, as 
Voltfure sums up French Claasicism, is Dr. Johnson. He is 
English to the core, but he is trained in the school of common 
sense, and order, and literary precept, and absolute stand- 
ards based on the Classics. He is England's nearest approach 
to a national academy. In his own person he laid down the 
law for language, literature, and manners; he wrote the 
official dictionary and the official biography of his age; and 
by his immense personal force he held the pubhc taste to the 
path he believed English letters should take. Romanticism 
had no charms for him; he ridiculed Bishop Percy's new- 
found ballads with terrible effectivenesB. On the other hand 
he despised the French, and when in Paris, he talked liatia 
so as not to give the Frenchmen an advantage over him 
every time he opened his mouth. The true Classics were 
his teachers, the sages of Rome and Greece. Yet in Johnson 
too we feel that Classicism for the English nature was an arti- 
ficial mood. In him, as in Dryd^i, we feel the lure of the 
ancient ttmgues, here in a majestic prose that suggests Rome. 
But its charm was vagrant, and has kept no abiding place in 
English speech. 
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Clasdcism ought to have been at home, if aaji^here, in 
Italy; but for various reasona it meant idmost as little to 
Vergil's country as it did to GermaDy. Political tynurny 
had chuned the Italian inspiration, imtil its only activity 
was in imitation. Something like the French institution 
was formed in 1692, in the Arcadian Academy, whose mem- 
bers, for the more natural composition of poetry, masked 
themselves as Arcadian shepherds. Their purpose was to 
keep alive the beet poetic tradition by their own insatiable 
writing. Other academies, less famous, existed in various 
cities at an earlier date, and before some of them the youth- 
ful Milton, as he tells us, read his verses and won iq>- 
plause. 

A few Italian writers found their inspiration in England. 
Baretti, friend of Johnson and Reynolds, imitated the "Spec- 
tator," as did Gaspare Gozzi, brother of the dramatist; and 
Parini wrote his "Giomo," borrowing from Thomson and 
Pope. In the drama it was natural, perhaps, that the Classic 
tragedy, reinforced by the example of Comeille and Racine, 
should give the model. Maffei's "Merope," admired by 
Matthew Arnold, but otherwise Uttle known to English 
readers, preceded Voltaire's play on the same theme. And 
in Alfieri the Classic tragedy became vitalized, not so much by 
the spirit of Classicism as by a passion for freedom, a patri- 
otic idealism that su^ests the new Romantic age. 

In Germany Classicism was a late development, and it 
fared ill. The close of the Thirty Years' War saw the ex- 
hausted country overrun with foreign influences, chiefly 
French; and it might have seemed as if the traditions of 
Louis XIV would have spread easily into a country that had 
just then little literary impulse of its own. But the love of 
the fatherland rendered neutral aJl foreign influence. The 
so-called language societies, not unlike the French or Italian 
academies, were oi^anised to drive foreign terms from the 
German tongue. Opitz pleaded for the restoration of Ger- . 
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man as a literary instrument, and reformed its vemBcation, 
unfortunately introducing the French alexandrine. A few 
generations later Bodner, the translator of "Paradise Lost," 
was pleading the cause of English literature, while Gottsched 
was discountenancing Shakspere and admiring Comeille 
aad Racine, because in tbem nature was disciplined by 
reason. But whether they admired T^Jng*'"*'' <»* French mod- 
els of taste, the German poets had little recourse to the true 
Classics, Latin and Greek; and their Literature, m spite of 
their Classical scholarship, was to become great, like the 
modem Italian, throu^ patriotism. With Klopstock's 
hexameters and Voss' translation of Homer Classicism 
might seem to give evid^ice of itself; but Klopstock's popu-, 
larity was founded on bis lyric genius as much as on his 
Miltonic epic, and the hexameter in Gennan is as truly an 
exotic as' it is m English. Indeed, when Lessing finally dis- 
posed of two of the three famous unities, showing that only 
unity of action is necessary in the drama. Classicism in Ger- 
many was practically dead. The Classical infiuence in 
Goethe, for example, came rather from contact with antique 
art, and from his Italian journey, than from the body of 
literary tradition we have been conddering. The national 
spirit was growing in Germany, a Gothic spirit, and French 
Classicism never gave more than a veneer to the ru(^!;ed 
German ima^nation. 

Perhaps this brief glance over several literatures has shown 
us what was the influence of Classicism in the eighteenth 
centiuy. It was an age of reason, schooled in very definite 
tenets, which were based, or supposed to be based, on the 
practice of the Roman and Greek writers. It was an age of 
severe literary discipline; it gave its attention to the extemab 
of technic more than to the mystery of life; and on its worst 
side it ran to dead formula and meaningless phrase. Against 
this outworn paraphernalia of expression the RomanlJcista 
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rebelled; but we have Been that it is a mistake to think of 
Romanticism as altogether a reaction from the Classic spirit. 
The discipline of the eighteenth century gave England the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Tennyson and Arnold, by 
as natural an evolution as that by which it gave France 
her modem masters. If it is the spirit, the soul of life, for 
which we now seek to discover laws, it was formerly for the 
expression of life that Classicism formulated its principles; 
but we cannot say which point of view is older, or which is 
right. In time we shall be Classicists, settirtg reason above 
emotion; and afterwards we shall rediscover Romanticism, 
whatever Romanticism may be. Already, perht^, there is 
J. perceptible turning back to the world's great books for 
standards and models; much of the criticism, for example, of 
Mr. Howells or Mr. James appears to set up rigid and narrow 
measurements for the novel, in the very spirit of Classicism, 
and in the same spirit scholars seek to define the shortrstory. 
Perhaps our children's children will hearken to a new Words- 
worth, who will bid them take for their teachers, not books, 
but "the silence that is in the starry sky." Doubtless they 
will think the message new. But for the comfort of Classi- 
cists we may reply that this is no newer than the message 
of a poet-herdfflnan, bred like Wordsworth among the hiUs, 
two thousand years ago: "Seek him who maketh the seven 
stars and Orion, and tiuneth the shadow of death into the 
morning." 
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Bt Cubtis Hidden Paqe, SoicErmiE Adjunct Pbofxsbob 

OF THB ROHANCB LufODAGES AND LlTEBATCRES 

You may ranemba that my predecessor in this courae of 
lectures left me impaled upon the Icmger and sharper horn of a 
very serious dilemma — the definition of Classicism and Ro- 
nuinticism. He defined Classicism clearly and finally, and 
left to me what he admitted to be the harder task of defining 
Romanticism. It would be simple enough to answer that the 
Romantic is in every respect the opposite of the Classic ; 
but such a definition would not be altogether true, even so far 
as it goes, and it certainly would not go one tenth so far as it 
ought. It would hardly be fair to wriggle off the dilemma- 
horn in such fashion ; but I think I am justified in pulling 
mj^elf &om it by grasping at another statement which does 
seem to me altogether true ; namely, that if the Classic, as 
he has so well described it, is the clear, the orderly, the definite, 
then the Romantic is the vague, the unconfined, the indefinite 
and indefinable, "the light that never was on sea or land, the 
consecration, and the poet's dream." Therefore I am not 
only under no obligation to define it, but if I did, I should by 
that very act be denying and destroying it. I may, however, 
attemfit, not to define, but to describe the Romantic, as op- 
posed to the Classic, by some or, better, by many of its promi- 
nent characteristics (for it has many). Perhaps the error of 
most critics who have attempted thus far to d^e or describe 
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IbHuantJcism has been that of fixing upon some one, or some 
two or tJiree, of these characteristics, as the essential definition 
or adequate description of the whole movanent. 

Certain it is that many of the definiti(His thus far given 
are unsatisfacttny and inadequate. BruuetiSre, with his sys- 
t^natizing method, m^es the expression and even exaggera- 
tion of the ego — le mot — to be the whole of Romanticism. 
Professor Beers and others, following Hdne, make medieval- 
ism its central motive, though it must be noted that Professor 
Beers admits the inadequacy of this. Those who descend 
direcUy from Rousseau, or who love most of all the nature 
poets, make the "return to nature" — itself a vague phrase 
with many meanings — to be the essence of Romanticism. 
Those who feel most deeply the philosophical and ethical 
significance of the movement will ^ree with Brandes wh^ he 
says that the preference of progress to attainment, of the 
search for truth to the possesion of it, of the quest to the goal, 
is the foundation of Romantic poetry. Those to whom 
artistry and the esthetic impression mean most will follow 
Walter Pater in making a certain "strangeness added to 
beauty," by contrast with the classic "order in beauty," its 
essential characteristic. This, by the way, and I think the 
point has never been noted, should remind us directly of the 
definition of Romanticism ori^ally given by Novalis him- 
self, as "that which brings us a sensation of agreeable sur- 
prise" ("Was in angenehmer Weise una befremdet"), Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, in Ms masterly article introducing the third 
volume of Chambers' " New Encyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture," has in his very title given the briefest and perhEq>s the 
most nearly adequate definition of Romanticism, in the phrase 
"The Renascence of Wonder." A proper emphasis should be 
given to the first as well as to the second of the two chief words 
in this phrase. The Romantic movement is in fact another 
Renaissance, as full of freshness and newness of life, as in- 
tense in its vigor and its energy, as that of the wcteenth cen- 
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tuiy ; and evet more than that of the mxteenth century it is 
□ot only a rebirth but a new birth, the beginning of what will 
in future ages be called modem life. If I were to repeat 
what I have spoken of as the error of previous students in 
attempting to make one characteristic of this movement the 
essential or the most prominent one, I should chooBe an aspect 
which I think has not even been mentioned before; namely, 
that it is the hpginning of democrat in Literaiure, of the re- 
pression in Literature of the life of every man and of all the 
people ; that it at last transformed the ancient Aristocracy of 
Letters, which had been made even more aristocratic than ever , 
by the Raiaissance and by the Classical Rule, into a true 
Republic of Letters ; and prepared the way for the democratic, 
the ail-inclusively realistic, and even the social, literature of 
the future. 

Looked at from the height of the' centuries, what did the 
change from feudalism to nati<ttialism and royahsm, made in 
the fflxteenth and early seventeenth centuries, amount to, 
as compared with the change from aristocracy and royalism 
to danocracy made by the Froich Revolution? What 
broadening of life to include more of humanity was eGFected 
by the Humanists ? What abolition or even curtaibnent of 
special privilege? And since Ufe and Literature necessarily 
go together, if the historian of two or three centuries from 
now, havii^ attained his perspective, will look back to the 
French Revolution and allied movements as the b^nnii^ of 
modem life, will not the literary historian of that future 
century likewise necessarily look back to the Romantic 
movement as the bc^innii^ of Modem literature? This ia 
the first of many points which I must only suggest, briefiy 
and dt^matically. 

To come back now to the purely hterary question, and even 
to the somewhat technical and academic question of what 
Romanticism is, I shall describe it, first, technically and 
academically, as distinguished from Clasdcism ; and second. 
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historically, as a movement which swept ov^ the whole 
western world during the last half of the eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth century, almost completely dominating 
English and French Literature from about 1800 to about 
1848, entering as a chief element into the greatest, and even 
the so-called Classical, period of German Literature, giving 
Itafian Literature its Leopardi, Manzoni, and others, and 
American Oterature its Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Poe, 
and, considered as the literature of democracy, its Whitman. 
The technical distinction between Classicism and Roman- 
ticism is one of the eternal contrasts of Literature, both in 
theory and in fact, exactly as is the contrast between idealism 
and realism. The first of tiiese distinctions is as universally 
applicable as the other ; it can be used in judgLog, describing, 
and characterizing any race, nation, epoch, or individual, in 
the history of Literature, just as well as in describing the 
beginnings <^ the nineteenth century and the contrast of 
that period with ihe preceding one. If the distinction betfreen 
Romanticism and Classicism is not as commmly used and as 
popularly understood as that between realism and idealism, 
this may be due in large part to the varied meanings which 
have been given to the words Clasac and RcnnantJc. Varia- 
tions in meaning of the word Cl&^c have be^i pointed out 
in the preceding lecture. Not to go back over the origins of 
the word and its most popular use in modem times and even 
to-day, as designating the best in the literatures of Greece and 
RcHne, we must note that its secraidary use, as designating 
the best in any literature, is not only popular, but has been 
clearly sanctioned by the authoritative critics of En^and, 
France, and Germany ; by Matthew Arnold, when be defines 
Classic as " that which belongs to the class of the very best 
(for this is the true and right meaning of the word classic, 
classcal)," and, on the whole, by Sainte-Beuve in his essay 
entitled "Qu'est-ce qu'un classique?" whwe he describes it 
in the words so oft^ quoted, and so curiously mistranslated 
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by Walter Pater, as that n^ch is "&iei^que, fr^, et dispos " ; 
that is, work which has the fulhiess, freshness, and vigor of 
life that make it worthy and able to live, down throi^ the 
centimes ; and by Goethe, before Sainte-Beuve, in almost the 
aame terms and I think with exactly the same conception. 
Both these meanings of the word Clasdc must be dismissed 
as completely as possible from the mind in order to appreciate 
its technical and miiversally applicable meaning, as contrasted 
with Eomantic. Failure so to clear the mind of convention 
has ^ven rise to some amusii^ blunders and still more amus- 
ing paradoxes in the history of literary criticism. There is, 
for instance, Stendhal's famous and often-quoted definition of 
Classic taste as likii^ that which our grandfathers liked, and 
of Bomantic taste as liking that which we really Uke ourselves. 
Deschanel has written several volumes on " Le Bomantisme 
des clasaques," his very title being based on this confusion in 
the use of the word Clasmc as, on the one band, that iHiich is 
now accepted as good in Literature, and, on the other band, 
that which has certain definite characteristics as opposed to 
the Romantic ; and of the Romantic as primarily that which 
revolts agunst the accepted Classic standards, as well as hav- 
ing certain definite characteristics of its own. He shows very 
cleverly that the writers now accepted as classics (in the 
popular s^ise) were almost always rebels and even leaders of 
revolt m their own time, and by the very originality of their 
Bchiev^nents imposed themselves upon the admiration of 
future tunes ; as was the case with Compile, Moli^, Pascal, 
and even Racine, in the seventeenth century, or Chateau- 
briand and Victor Hugo in the nineteenth. That is to say, 
those whom we call Classics to-day are merely Romanticists 
who have arrived, dea romarUiqaes arrivis. On the contrary, 
the works iriiich in their own day were con^dered classics, 
conforming to all the accepted rules and conventions, possess- 
ing that "order m beauty" which Pater speaks of, and lack- 
ing just that "strangeness added to beauty" which any new 
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revelation of beauty, whether Classic or Romantic in type, must 
have — these works, being classics for their own day, are not 
80 for posterity. Plentiful examples may be found, such aa 
the dramas of VoltMre, the novels of MUe. de Scud^iy, the 
lyric poetry of Jean-Baptiste (not Jean-Jacques) Rousseau, 
and the host of minor poets in any epoch who follow the fash- 
ions of the day. For lack of being Romantic mough in thdr 
own time, they have failed to become classics for future ages. 
It is a pretty paradox, useful chiefly for showing the need of a 
dearer and more technical understanding of the words used. 

Hiis, then, is the real contrast : the Clasac appeals to the 
reason ; it seeks proportion, harmony, completeness, perfec- 
tion of form, clearness, universality, the typical and the eter- 
nal, — in short, beauty finished and absolute. The Romantic 
appeals to the imagination : it seeks effectiveness rather than 
completeness, emotion or sensation rather than thought, color 
and richness rather than form, suggestion rather than clear 
and full repression, melody rather than harmony, the indi- 
vidual rather than the typical, the accidental rather than the 
universal, the concrete rather than the general, the transitory 
rather than the eternal, the fragmentary rather than the 
finished, — in short, beauty relative and transient, with the 
charm, suggestiveness, and poignancy of its very incomplete- 
ness. 

The Classic temper seeks for calm, the Romantic for 
excitement. The Classicist may have pasatms as intense as 
the Romanticist, or more so ; but the Classicist controls his 
passions, while the Romanticist delights to be carried away by 
his. One believes in self-possession, the other in enthuaasm. 
The Classicist's motto is f^iSiv Syav, ne guid nimts; he 
has the sense of measure, as well as the sense of form ; tem- 
perance in the whole, and balance of all the parts, are his 
ideals for a life or for a work of art. The Romanticist is 
unconfined by any of these limitations ; gladly he exa^erates, 
BO he may but move you ; he seeks extreane effectiveness in 
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each part of his work, each moment of his life or of the life he 
d^icts, without much r^ard to the whole ; he knowa not 
when to stop, not having c<Hiadered the parts with relation to 
the whole, nor seen the end from the beginnii^. Power and 
not perfection is his ideal. HLb work is uncontrolled, over- 
flowing, confused, but rich in life, energy, aspiration. The 
Classic ideal has been briefly summed up in a passage of Mon- 
taigne : " The virtue of the soul does not consist in flying high, 
but in walking orderiy ; its grandeur does not exercise itself 
in grandeur but in mediocrity ; ■ ■ ■ nor so much in mounting 
and pressing forward, as in knowing how to govern and cii^ 
cumscribe itself . . . demonstrating itself better in modera- 
tion than in eminence." As against this, we may set the 
fiomantic conception condensed into a dngle phrase by 
Madame de Stael : "The greatest thii^s that man has done, 
he owes to ihe torturing sense of the incompleteness of his 
fate." The Classicist finds his ideal in the real, his achieve- 
ment in the possible, his highest aspiration in a reasoned sub- 
mission to fate or to "whatever gods there be." The Roman- 
ticist strives to snatch his ideal from some distant star, to 
catch not time but eternity by the forelock, to grasp the infi- 
nite with finite hands; he necessarily fails in bis attempt, but he 
heartens himself with the belief that life or art should be 
judged not by its achievement but by its aspirations, that "a 
man's reach should exceed his grasp." He says with Brown- 
ing's Rabbi Ben Ezra : — 

" What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me." 

Philosophically, this aspect of Bomanticism finds its most 
characteristic expression in Fichte's "Science of Knowledge"; 
poetically, in the works of Shelley and Browning. 

A few examples of the contrast may be su^ested. It is 
the Greek Drama as ag^nst the Elizabethan ; Lear, Hamlet, 
Cordelia, with their unsolved tra^c problems, as against 
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(Edipus, Orefltea, AntigoDe. Taking examples Trithin the 
literature of one nation, we may set Racine's Andromaque 
against Victor Hugo's Triboulet, as examples of parwtal 
devotion ; or Milton's Satan against Byron's Manfred and 
Brownii^s Caliban, as embodimmts of revolt. As examples 
of prose style we may set that of Thucydides ag^nst De 
Quincey'B. Of the two elements which make up plastic 
beauty — form and color — the first is Classic, the sectmd Ro- 
mantic ; so we may set Gredc sculpture over against modem 
p^ting as typical Classic and Romanise arts ; wittiin each 
art, however, we may distinguish Classic and RomanUc 
epochs ; in French painting, for instance, the seventeenth as 
against the nineteenth century; in sculpture, Phidias as 
against Michelangelo ; or in music. Bach and Haydn as agunst 
Schubert, Chopin, and Berlioz. 

Classic art is the highest ; for its end is perfection. Itsideal 
is beautiful reasonableness, and the creation of a reasonable 
beauty, an ideal worthy especially to be considered by the 
Northern peoples, who are not in the habit of uniting beauty 
and reason, either in their conceptions or in their practice ; 
relying as they do on a supposed separate faculty, which they 
vaguely call the inclination, for the creation of beauty. 
But Classc art attains its peculiar end more rarely than the 
Romantic. True Classic work must be shaped from within 
outward, must grow in the mind of the artist to perfect form, 
must be fused by the fire of his genius before it can be run into 
the perfect mold. Only baser metal can be bent and shaped 
without the ud of that fire. 

Suppose that Classic art, with the characteristics which I 
have mentioned, be taken as a model for imitation. Try to 
be orderly, and you will be tame ; to be calm, self-poesessed, 
measured, and you will be dull ; to be typical, universal, and 
you will be commonplace ; to be finished, and you will only 
be polished. Art becomes artifice, form becomes formality. 
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order becomes muTownesa, reason becomes ratioualiflm ; in 
short, the Classic or the Deo-Clasac becomes pseudo-Classic 
It is gainst the pseudo-Claa^c, not f^ainst the true Classic, 
that the so-called Romantic revolt of the end of the eighteenth 
century is directed. This is a very important point, and 
one which brings us to the historical aspect of oiu- subject. 

For, as we have classified differett arts and individuals by 
the classic-romantic criterion, so we can classify different 
nations and epochs in the history of Literature. The Greek 
and Latin Idteratures are Classic ; so, on the whole, are tiie 
more recent Literatures of the nations of the South of Europe, 
while the nati<His of the North are Romantic ; this is of course 
the distinction first made by Madame de Stael in 1800. 
France occupies a middle poation, though naturally and by 
inheritance tending rather toward genuine Classicism. Tak- 
ing the whole of European Literature by epochs, we may say 
that the Middle Ages were a Bonumtic period. The Renais- 
sance is more difficult to define, but may perhaps be called a 
Clasracal epoch with a Romantic temper ; in England the 
Classical character of the age was abnost obliterated by the 
strong Romantic spirit of the nation. In the seventeenth 
century the Romantic temper of the Renaissance was sub- 
dued, and Classicism gradually came to dominate all Europe, 
under the leadership of France. In the eighteenth century 
Classicism itself became imitative and second-band. The 
late seventeenth caitury was a genuine Classical epoch, espe- 
cially in France. The eighteenth century was pseudo-Classic. 

Historically conmdered, therefore, the Romantic movement 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centiuy is first of all 
a revolt against the pseudo-Classic, against rationalism, con- 
vention, artifice, dullness, narrowness, formality, and rules of 
all kinds. This revolt soon becomes revolution, emancipation, 
and the complete creation of a new society. Freedom is Its 
war-cry, individual feeling its basis of citizenship in the new 
republic of lett^s. The liberty of the individual, and the 
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rig^t to expreaEd<Hi in Literature of each individual's iumoet 
and most peculiar feelings, whether typical or not, whether 
ratitmal or not, whether social or anti-soci^, — in short, the 
r^ts of the individual ego to complete independence aad self- 
expression, — that is what the Romantic movement first of all 
stands for. So, very definitely, it is the Fr^ich Revolution 
in Literature. Pascal had said, "the ^o is hateful." Rous- 
seau b^^ns his "ConfessioDs" by saying, "I am like no man 
that I have ever seen ; I dare to believe I am unlike any man 
that exists." For this very reason he feels justified in writing 
his Cmfessions. That book, from the amazing address to 
the Supreme Being which we find on the first page, to the 
insanity of the end, is ^otism run mad. Montaigne has beai 
called an egotist ; but he was a social egotist ; he wrote for 
companionship; "if there be any person in need of good com- 
pany, in France or elsewhere, who can like my humor, let him 
but whistle, and I will come running." Rousseau, on the 
other hand, is an unsocial and anti-aocial ^^tist. Yet this 
^nphasis upon individual feelii^ and its expression, of which 
Rousseau is the extreme oiample, renewed literature. It 
brought back tiie lyric mood, and it brought back sentiment, 
which had been banished for more than a century. At first 
senUmeut and sentimentality were not distinguished from 
each other ; we find sentimentality disagreeably predominat- 
ing in the whole tribe of Rousseau's successors ; but it was the 
return of sentiment which made possible Goethe's early lyric 
and all that followed in Germany ; Musset, Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, and the rest in France ; and English poetry from Biuns 
to Tomyson. 

The love of nature, or the return to nature, is usually, and 
rightly, spoken of as one of the chief characteristics of the 
Romantic movement. To follow nature had, however, been 
one of the chief precepts of the Classicists from Aristotle to 
Boileau and Pope. It might be better to say that the 
Romantic movement is characterized by a complete change 
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in the sense of the word oature. To the Clasdcist, nature 
meant, to be sure, the whole universe of created tMngs ; but 
his universe was anthropoc^itric. Man, the end and ^m 
of all things, the center and type of nature, the microcoamoB, 
held for him a false place in the universe. The Ronuinticists 
went to the other extreme, as when Wordsworth said 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

This false tendency was soon corrected, however. Not to 
mentimt Scott and Byron, Goethe and Balzac, it was not long 
before Browning came with his intense interest in "Man's 
thoughts, loves, hates," and with his whole emphasis laid 
upon "The incidents in the development of a Soul." Mean- 
while the love of nature, in the Romantic sense, had not only 
produced Wordsworth, but had been the in^iratitHi of so 
many poets and prose-writers that the mere list of their names 
would take more time than we can afford. 

After personal feeling, and after observation of the world 
about UB, the chief source of inspiration for Modem Literature 
is to be found in the accumulated treasure of the race — in 
the ideals and stories, the myths and religions, of the past ; 
and in the literary and artistic models in which this life of the 
past has expressed itself. This source of inspiration and 
imagery is for modem Europe threefold : the literatures of 
Greece and Rome, with their mythology ; BibHcal Literature 
and the Christian religion ; and the Middle Ages with their 
chivalric ideals and romantic stories, some of these coming 
down from still earlier ages and brinfpng with them the body 
of northern mythology and folklore. The last of these was 
perhaps the most important for our modem Romantic move- 
ment; but its relative importance has been greatly over- 
emphaaized. Not only met^evalism, but a renewed and 
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broadened interest mall the past, clutfacterued the Romantic 
movement. It was not reactionary ; it had no desire to go 
bai^ and live in the Middle Agee, or even to follow doeely 
their Uterary models. It was merely freeing itself from a 
narrow tutelage, and demanding that all three of these chief 
sources of inspiration and imagery, not the classical alone, 
should be its free uid full possession. The neo-classic period 
had willfully impoverished it«elf. The Romantic movement 
reclaimed its natural heritage and entered upon the enjoy- 
meat of all the riches of the past. There was no diminution 
of interest in the classes durii^ the Romantic period ; on the 
contrary, there sprang up a more intelligent enthusasm for 
them and a iTuer knowledge of them; so much so that a 
genuine classic revival is a part of the Romantic movement 
itself, which in iia revolt against the pseudo-classc appeals 
to the true classic for justification. This, and the awakening 
of the historic sense which goes with it, help to account for 
the classical period of German Literature after Goethe's 
"It^enische Reise"; for the "Voyage d'Anacharsis," and 
for Andr£ Ch&iier, in France; for the classical aspects of 
Keat« and Shelley, and for Landor, in Ehigland ; and for the 
transformation of art criticism and history, beginning in Eng- 
land with Stuart and Revett, and in Germany with Winckel- 
mann. The renewed importance of the Bible and Christian 
story as an inspu^tion for art and Literature is a point which 
we need not dwell on, umply noting the wide influence of 
Milton, and the fact that even France repudiated Boileau's 
rule against using "lee myst&'es chr^tiennes" as material, 
and produced in Chateaubriand's "GSnie du Christianisme" 
the chief plea for such use. 

At the same time there came, in all Europe, a deep 
spiritual "revival," in revolt against the rationalism, the 
utilitarianism, the superficial intellectuality, and the general 
"matter-of-fact-ness" <rf the ei^teenth century. There 
came a new sense of the w<mder and glory of the universe, of 
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the Binritual essence of all things, of the inunaneDce of divine 
life in 

... the lig^t of setting sum 
And the round ocean, and the hvlng air, 
And the Uue sky, and in the mind of man. 

This is the "Renascence of Wonder," and it is more. It re- 
news religion and transforms philosophy. To it belongs all 
"subjective" thinldng, which, just as much as subjective 
feeling and lyric expression, is of the "Romantic" school, in 
the technical sense of that word. It informs all that is most 
agnificant in thought, and in the literary embodiment of 
thou^t, from the German idealistic philosophers, through 
almost all the poets of Germany and England, to great prose- 
rhiq)sodistB as different as Novalis and Lamennais, or Carlyle 
and Emerson. 

On the less noble side, the "Renascence of Wonder " mani- 
fested itself as a childiBh interest in the supernatural, of what- 
ever kind. Some loved it for its faery beauty, some for its 
mystic symbolism ; some, as Coleridge and later Poe, made 
of it a psychological allegory; others merely revelled or 
groveled in ita horrors or grotesqueness. It was the chief 
stock-in-trade of minor writers too numerous to name, and 
even of most of the greater writers of the period when follow- 
ing the conventions of their age, till, as some one has suggested, 
Pope's famous line seemed to have been revised to read 

The proper study of manMnd is — spooka. 

Even if this supematuraliBm seems to most of us to-day 
a little cheap and tawdry — the wonder-light havii^ gone 
out of it, or of our eyes — we should not forget that it produced, 
amoi^ other things, Cioethe'B "Faust"; and that in "Faust" 
all of ita different characteristics are embodied. 
Just as the Romantic movement turned back to the past, 
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eBpeciaUy to the Middle Ages, seekii^ there the period to 
which it could most easily appeal in ite revolt against the oeo- 
clasuc and pseudo-classic rule, the nearest epoch of compara- 
tive freedom and irregularity, spontaneity and naturahiess, 
and an epoch of mystery, less known even than the older 
classical epoch, in the same way during the Romantic period 
each nation of Europe turned to the others, to find that free- 
dom and newness, that strangeness and su^estiveness, that 
escape from the humdrum commonplace of ever present 
reality or convention which all desired. Exoiiam is almost 
as much a characteristic of the Romantic movement as me- 
dievalism. E^ach nation found in foreign lands not a " con- 
temporary posterity," but a contemporary past. The men 
of letters sought there not critics but models, not living chil- 
dren of their E^irit but adoptive ancestors. The Romanti- 
cists, especially in France, rather felt the lack of ancestors; 
the French poets took Andr£ Ch^nier, who was half of the 
e^teenth century and the other half pure Greek, for their 
adoptive father, and another tborough-^ing Classicist, Ron- 
sard, for the founder of their line. But they sought their 
maternal ancestry, so to speak, in Young, Thomson, Osdan, 
even Richardson, and found in Byron a long-lost elder half- 
brother; while the French dramatists adopted Shakspere 
as the grandfather of a "literary progeny" that he would 
hardly have recognized. Germany had likewise adopted 
Shakspere, Milton, Bichardson, Macpherson, and the rest for 
Uterary ancestors. To drop the metaphor, we may say that 
Germany during the early part of the Romantic movement 
drew its inspiration from England, fuid from the France of 
Rousseau and Diderot, far more than from the Gemuui Mid- 
dle Ages ; that England, in the end of the eighteenth century 
down to about 1795, drew largely on France for its thot^t 
and inspiration, and in the first half of the nineteenth century 
on Germany for many of its Uterary impulses and for all that 
was of any value in ite philosophical thought. France in the 
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^^teenth century let it« strongest political thiokiiig, as well 
as ita newest literary impulses, follow England's, and in the 
nineteenth century, while drawii^ some inspiration and 
suggestions from Germany, let it« literary ideals be charac- 
terized by nothing less than rampant Anglomania. 

Both medievalism (or, as I have si^gested we should say, 
more broadly, interest in the past) and exotism helped to 
overthrow the rules, and to make standards of taste relative 
where they had been absolute. Not only the conventions 
of neo-classic drama, such as the famous unities of time, place, 
and action, and the still more important fourth unity of tone, 
together with many other conventions, such as the Umiting 
of the characters to a few noble or ignoble types, but also the 
whole aristocratic structure of Literature, divided into classes 
or genres between which intermarriage was forbidden, were 
all overthrown together. Wordsworth's quiet, persistent, 
successful battle for the rights of the humble and the ample 
— whethw words, feelings, characters, or literary forms — 
was paraUeled in France by Victor Hugo's spectacular "put- 
ting a red liberty-cap on the old Dictionary," as he called it, 
and settii^ the rabble in place of the nobles, the valet and 
bandit in place of the courtier and king, as heroes of serious 
drama. All words, all feelings, aU characters, all classes of 
life, all aspects of nature, all f^es of history, all types of lit- 
erary form, received equal rights as citizens in the new Repub- 
lic of Letters. And so Modem Literature, in its all-inclusive 
democracy, was made possible. 
Perhaps in the future this will be looked back on as the 
. most important service of the Romantic mov^nent — that 
it cleared the way for the Literature that was to come. But 
as we look back on it to-day, we seem to see that it produced, 
in Germany, the greatest epoch of the nation's literature; 
in Italy, truer poets than liad been known «nce Tasso's time, 
or perhaps since Petrarch's, and a new school of prose romance ; 
in France, a new fonn of drama, where the tragic and comic, 
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cleverly juxtAposed in Hugo's plays, were truly fused in 
Musset's, whom " the Muse of Comedy had kissed upoD the 
lips, and the Muse of Tragedy upon the heart"; in France 
it also produced three great poets, one of them the greatest 
master of verae-expression that modem tjmee have known, 
and another the greatest poet of passion since Catullus ; two 
historians perhaps unmatched for lyric power in narrative ; 
and two novelists, the range and inclusiveness erf whose pic- 
turing of life, from their different points of view, make sub- 
sequent attempts at so-called realism seem narrow and petty. 
In England, finally, it produced a renaissance of poetry that 
makes this period comparable, or even superior, to the Eliza- 
bethan age itself, in all departments except the most important 
one, poetic drama; a revival, or rather a new creation, of 
the romance, culminatii^ in Scott ; and a new school of prose, 
which bears the same relation to the Spedator as Keats's 
poetry to Pope's ; and incid^itally, it gave America Cooper 
and Longfellow, Hawthorne and Poe. 

As the century developed, there came an inevitable reaction 
agunst many of the tendencies of Romantidsm; but the 
greatest poets of the mid-century, Tennyson, Browning, 
Leconte de lisle, Carducci, are all Romanticists, grown to 
maturity with the growth of the century itself — though 
one of them, Leconte de Lisle, represents also the classical 
dde of the reaction, which naturally was strongest in France. 
PreraphaeUtism in England, and the narrower school of art 
for art's sake in France, are RomantJciBm gone to seed ; the 
very seed got frost-bitten in the i^ of science, and symbolism 
is perhaps the stunted winter crop that grows from a few of 
the scattered kernels. Meanwhile the roots of Romanticism 
survive, deep in the human heart, where no kind of frost can 
reach tJiem, and may send forth strong, new shoots at any 
moment. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUKY 

Bt Cablo L. Speranza, Pbofbssob of Italian 

Only of late years, scholars, mostly Italian, have made the 
Settecento, as the Italians call the dghte^ith century, an 
object of assiduous study as to its literary culture, but the 
general public knows little or nothing about it. Hence it is 
ordinarily assumed that the eighteenth century is a continua* 
tion of its immediate predecessor, which means a continua- 
tion of a period of decadence, come to its close not any earlier 
than the invasion of Italy by the French army towards the 
end of the century. As a matter of fact, however, the Sette- 
cento was throughout a period of gradual recovery, memo- 
rable in Italian history for great intellectual activity, for great 
scholars, for political reforms, and for the rise, in its second 
half, of modem Italian Literature. 

The scientific movement, started and carried on for years 
in Italy by Galileo Galilei, was never allowed to stop. After 
the death of the great master, his immediate disciples and then 
their followers, from Torricelli to Galvani and to Yolta, from 
Redi to Morgagui and to Spallanzani, from Cassini to Oriaoi 
and to Fiazzi, continued to apply Galil^'s experimental 
method to the investigation of other phoiom^ia of nature 
and of the human body, thereby enriching with new dis- 
coveries, or otherwise advancing, phyacs, anatomy, physiology, 
soology, astronomy, and the other natural sciences. 
219 
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Philosophy, too, which religious intolerance and the des- 
potism of princes had stified with the lives of Giordano Bruno 
and of Tonunaso Campanella, was now revived by the soUtary 
genius of Giambattista Vico (1668-1744), who, risiug to \a^ 
and new speculations upon the ideal life of mankind, its pro* 
gresaes and Kgreaaes, created the "Sdenza nuova" (1730), 
the most original work of the time in Italy, or, indeed, in 
Europe. And, while Vico was absorbed in the contranplation 
of a remote past and in the discovery of the great laws of 
history, the jurist Pietro Giannone (167&-174S) wrote with 
pohtical intent his "Storia civile del reamedi Napoli" (1723), 
tracing not only the succes^on of events, but also, and more 
particularly, the changes in legation, customs, and public 
mstitutions frcHn the Roman days to the beginning of the 
ei^teenth century. With his history Giannone preluded the 
movement, which brought to him persecutioa and imprison- 
ment, and to the Church, later on, subjection, in temporal 
C(mcems, to the civil power. 

At the same time with Giannone, Antonio Muratori(1672- 
1750), of the province of Modena, devoted his prodi^ously 
active life to conscientiouB and critical search for historical 
truth in nearly every branch of himian knowledge, uniting 
in a well-ot^anized body all the historical sources of his nation, 
and revealing of this the whole life during the Middle Ages, 
till then shrouded in mystery, thereby deserving to be ac- 
claimed the father of Italian historiography. 

Contemporary with Muratori, to whom he suggested the 
idea of his monumental work, " Rerum italicanun scriptores," 
was the Venetian Apostolo Zeno (1669-1759), the initiator 
of the reform of the lyrical drama, and a very meritorious 
scholar and biblic^apher. By the keenness of hie historical 
criticism, Zeno, with his " Dissertazioni Vossiane," shed floods 
of light on the humanists and their works; with his "Note" 
to Fontanini's "Moquenza itahana" corrected numberless 
errors, and with his scholarly " Giomale dei letterati" 
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endowed Italy vith a periodical of podtive science of great 
worth and iofluence. 

literary history had also its cultivators in Gian Mario 
Crescimbeni (1663-1728) and Saverio Quadrio (1695-1756), 
who were both greatly distanced by Girolamo Tiraboschi 
(1707-1773) of Bergamo. 'Hraboschi's great "Storia delta 
letteratura italiana," embracing the whole Italian culture 
since Etruscan times, is still on many points to be confidently 
and advantageously consulted by the student. 

Besides Tiraboschi, I should mention, at least, Giovau 
Maria Mazzuchelli (1707-1765) for his collection of the biogra- 
phies and biblic^aphies of all the Italian authors of every 
century, -wtaeh death compelled him to leave very far from 
completion. Scores of other erudites and critics did for each 
one of many Italian cities or provinces -whtA Mazzuchelli 
had designed to do for the whole of Italy. 

In other branches of history, Scipione Maffei (1675-1755), 
the sovereign archeol(^st, and Luigi Lanzi (1731-1811), 
the Etruscan scholar, gained other claims to honor, the former 
by his "Storia diplomatica" and hia "Verona illustrata," 
the latter by his "Storia pittorica d' Italia," in which he sub- 
stituted the division by schools of painting for the biographical 
method of Vasari and the annalistic one of Baldinucci. 

Indeed, the great advance in all departments of historical 
study, so fruitful of lasting benefits to science, made the 
eighteenth century in respect to the modem age, what the 
fifteenth had been in r^ard to the Italian Renaissance. Botii 
the ^hteenth and the fifteenth were centuries of erudition 
and criticism, only the fifteenth was more exclumve in its 
Classicism, and the eifi^teenth more comprehensive in the 
universality of its cultiu^, and in its criticism broader, more 
positive, and more skilful. 

It will not be amiss at this point to notice that the mtel- 
lectu^ movonent which I have tried briefly to delineate, 
b^an to gain impetus soon after the elimination in 1714 
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from Italy of the execrable Spanish domination, and that it 
greatly expanded after 1748, when the treaty of Aix-Ia- 
Cbapelle had at last put an end to the incessant wars that had 
ravaged the country, and aecured for it the blesEdngs of peace 
for nearly fifty years. 

Concerning literature in general, aside from history, and 
more particularly concemingpoetry, theSettecentoopenedand 
renuunedlongundertheswayoftheAcademy of Arcadia, which 
was established in Rome ten years before the end of the seven- 
teenth century. That Academy, which soon spread offshoots 
aO. over Italy, by inculcating the maxim that noble poetiy 
does not consist in loftiness of concepts, but in excellence of 
imitation, made of art a mere mechanical play. Moreover, 
by caterii^ to petty ambitions and vanities, it fostered the 
evil plant of dilettantism. Consequently, there sprang up 
everywhere in the country swarms of poetasters ever ready 
to effuse th^ amorous or religious lai^ors, or th«r enthu- 
raasms, over the most futile occurrences, such as an invitation 
to dinner, the death of a cat, and the like; and as the drift 
ran in Italy, as it did in France and in Gennany, toward 
pastoral subjects, the outcome was a deluge of madrigals, 
canzonette, and sonnets, empty of thou^t and of sentiment, 
nerveless, oversweet, and, in their affectation of simplicity, 
naturalness, and innocence of shepherds' feelings and man- 
ners which had no existence in life, essentially false. 

However, Arcadia obtained the object for which it was 
founded, by successfully leadii^ the reaction against the 
crazy extravagances and the bombast of the Seicento; in 
the course of the years it chained its ways for the better, 
diowii^ more measure and correctness in concepts; it intro- 
duced fine new metres; through Paolo RoUi (1687-1765) it 
produced canzonette of an enchanting grace; throu^ Inno- 
cenzo Frugoni's sonorous verse its songs took up some sem- 
blance of force, and, finally, Arcadia could boast of having 
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Dourifihed with its own milk a real poet, Pietro Metastaaio 
(1698-1782). 

Educated by his patroo, the illuBtriouB jurist Giavincenzo 
Gravina, in the austerest Clasradsm, Metastamo, after his 
benefactor's death, went to Naples, where he learned music 
from the composer Porpora, and in 1724, with the perform- 
ance of his first lyrical drama, "Didone abbandonata," ob- 
tuned an immense success. New triumphs foUowed through 
his "Siroe," "Catoue," "Semiramide," and other dramas, 
n^ch on the wing of song carried his name beyond the Alps, 
and in 1730 secured for him the position, till then held by 
Apostolo Zeno, of imperial court poet at Vienna. Frmn 
Vienna Metastasio actually swayed the gentle hearts of all the 
nations, so fascinating were his dramas in their perfect corre- 
spondence to the artistic ideal of his days, in the soft harmony 
of their verse, and the gentleness of their sentiments. Indeed, 
Metastasio's lyrical dramas were, and can still be, enjoyed in 
themselves wiUiout the music to which they were set. 

Beddes the dramatic, the comic opera then flourished, to 
iriiich composers like Cimarosa and Paisiello gave the musical 
notes, and which culminated in Galiani andLorenzi'8"Socrate 
imaginario" (1775), one of the most genial artistic produc- 
^ons of dramatic literature in Italy. Soon, however, the 
literary text lost its importance, and the lyrical drama de- 
cayed as if overpowered by the music, into which the words, 
now empty of meaning, evaporated. 

A kind of poetry largely cultivated during the first decades 
of the century was the burlesque, a fatuous kind, to be sure, 
but acceptable to the society of that time, frivolous, thought- 
less, weak, and, in spite of its pseudo-heroic and sentimental 
attitudes, not averse to hearty laughtei; It was then that 
Niccolo Forteguerri (163*-1735) of Pistoia, entirely outride 
of Arcadian influence, continuing Bemi's clasmcal tradition, 
with his " Bicciardetto," created the mock-heroic poem, amidst 
the merriment of which the Italian chivalric epic died. 
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The " Ricciardetto" was published posthumously in 1738, 
and not many years afterwards, the dogmatic rationalism 
of Descartes found its way to Italy, where it fed and bast^ied 
the course of the natjonal thought. Later on, after the 
middle of the century, tiiere became manifest in Italy a deep 
and general interest in the philosophical and reforming move- 
ment which from France irradiated all over Europe. Then 
it was that such serious and vigorous, if not always ori^al, 
Italian thinkers, economists, jurists, philosophers, as Antonio 
Genovesi, Ferdinando Galiani, Gaetano Filangeri, Mario 
Pagano, all Neapolitans, Niccolo Spedalieri, a Sicilian, Pietro 
Verri, and Cesare Beccaria, both of Milan, formed a worthy 
counterpart of the French Elncyclopedists, They directed 
their studies to the phenomena of the moral and of the eco- 
nomical world, as well as to the forms of law for the practical 
purpose of promoting the welfare and improving the govern- 
ment of the people. And since, by the already mentioned 
treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the many states into which Italy 
was formerly divided were reduced to ten, and, except for 
Lombardy (still Remaining in the possession of Austria) these 
had been restored to independence, those new doctrines 
spread more easily, and helped the formation of an eidightened 
public opinion. Led by this, and still more by their own 
interest, the Italian rulers accepted those doctrines, and, with 
the advice and aid of liberal and competent ministers, realized 
them in penal and administrative laws, abolishing privileges 
and immunities, freeing commerce and industry from absurd 
l^al hindrances, encouragiug agriculture, inaugurating, m 
short, a new era of progress in Italifm history. 

Of this prc^ess the best evidence was furnished by the 
great innovation which almost at once took place in Italian 
literature, and which had ben^cent effects upon society. 
The Eogns of the innovation became visible in literary criti- 
cism, in the broadening of the culture, in the great fondness 
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for mufflo and disr^^ard for the words, the importance of which 
was preferably appreciated in writings of philosophical char- 
acter and of practical purpose; and, above all, in adesire to 
get into touch with the thou^ts and sentiments expressed 
in the literatures of other nations, ^ose influence upon the 
Literatiu^ of Italy had b^un to make itself felt here and 
there ance the beginning of the Settecento, or even somewhat 
earlier. 

This influence became more intense and universal with 
the advancii^ of the century, and, favored by the prevuling 
of a cosmopolitan spirit, by the travels, and the intercourse 
of many Italian dipltnnats, men of letters, and adventurers 
with the peoples of other countries, became, after the peace 
of Aix-lsrChapelle, one of the characteristics of the national 
culture. An immense number of works, French, English, 
Spanish, in prose or in poetry, were translated into Italian 
by illustrious, mediocre, and obscure men of letters; a new 
ecclecttcism accustomed the minds of readers to like and to 
appreciate the most widely different literary products, which 
were ei^erly studied, imitated, or assimilated. 

Thus Italy, who in the time of her Renaissance had been the 
teacher of literature to theother nations, little by little adapted 
herself to become in her turn their disciple, happy whenever 
some of her men, as Vico, Beccaria, Galiani, Maffei, and others, 
enabled her by their productions to make some new retiu-ns for 
what she was receiving. At all events, from the communion 
wi^ other European literatures, new blood was tranfused into 
the enfeebled frame of Italian Literature, that is, ideas, senti- 
ments, and tendencies. 

The most potent instrument of r^kovation was literary 
critidsm; which, formerly used with his usual felicitous intui- 
tions by ^^co, by the jurist Gravina, and by Muratori, wasnow 
vigorously taken up by a number of writers in order to combat 
imitation of the classic Italian Literature, and to promote in- 
novation in form as well as in substance both in prose and in 
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poetry. And, in order to spread more widely their ideas, the 
critics gave preference to a^e and current fonns, similar to 
those of the periodicals of our own day, adopUng, consctouBly 
or unconsciously, a style and a language more closely resem- 
blii^ the French, then familiar to everybody in Italy, than the 
Italian commonly used by the literati. Indeed, one of the 
many periodicals, "II Caff^ " of Pietro Verri, openly and proudly 
proclaimed that its writers would never allow th^nselves to be 
hampered by rules of Italian grammar, or by care to preserve 
the purity of the national language. 

The critics were often at variance and quarreled with each 
other, as the philosophers did; but they were all actuated by 
one spirit, one purpose, namely, emancipation from rules and 
horn authority save that of reason and of nature, first to 
start criticism upon the new road was, probably, the Venetian 
Francesco Algarotti (1712-1764) with some of his "Lettere" 
and of his "Saggj," thoufi^ he is best known through his " New- 
tonianismo per le dame," which was soon translated into 
the principal European languages. A much traveled man of 
varied leamii^, a miscellaneous writer, a friend of Voltaire 
and of Frederick the Great of PruBsia, who made him a count, 
Algarotti felicitously typified in himself the more characteris- 
tic forms of the Italian thought of the Settecento. 

In his critical work he was followed by the Mantuan Jesuit, 
Saverio Bettinelli (1718-1808), noted for his "Storia del Ri- 
Borgimento d'ltalia dopo il mUle," by far the best of his works, 
written under the influence of his greatly admired friend 
Voltaire. As a critic Bettinelli did not entirely lack construc- 
tive ideas, but, except in political matters, seemed to be drivoi 
by a mania to demolish everything. Thus, in his "Lettere 
virgiliane," and next in his "Lettere inglesi," under color of 
combating blind worship of Italian classics, he repudiated the 
greater part of the past and present poetry of the nation, ban- 
ning with Dante's "Commedia," of which he disapproved 
everythii^ save a few fragments. The confutera of Betti- 
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nelli's invectiTe were many, but Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786) 
of Venice excelled than all vith his brilliaat " Difesa di Dante " ; 
and, aeGozzi,inamly through his"08aervatore" — the first peri- 
odical of manners in Italy, in form and moral purpose mmilar 
to AddiBon'a Spectator — had won the reputation of a man of 
good taste, of liberal ideas, of impartial judgment, and as an 
excellent proae-writer, his "Difesa" carried the more weight 
and contributed considerably to the great revival, already under 
way, of the till then long neglected study of Dante; another 
sure indication this that the national culture and character 
were on the rise. 

Of a temperament wholly different from Gozzi'g waa the 
Piedmontese Giuseppe BarettJ; reetlesa, impetuous, presump- 
tuous, an ardent admirer of free Elngland, where he remded 
between 1751 and 1760, and where, in close friendship with 
Johnson and Reynolds, he spent the last twenty years or so of 
his Me. In 1763 Baretti began in Venice the publicatioD of 
his " Frusta letteraria," or literary whip, which he wielded mei^ 
cilessly right and left, hitting Petrarchists, Arcadians, and all 
sorts of empty writers, and malring it a potent instrument of 
sound innovation in literary criticism and literature in general, 
althoi^ not infrequently letting it f^ in the wrong direction. 
In practice Baretti adhered to his theories, writing his mosten- 
tertaining familiar letters ttom Portugal, Spain, and France, 
as well as his " Frusta," in a prose as solid and robust as his 
convictions, and of a clearness and pictorial efficacy worthy 
of serving as a model. 

Last among Uie more conspicuous critics of the period came 
the Paduan Melchiorre Cesarotti (1730-1808) with his "Sag^o 
sulla filosofia delle lii^ue" (1785). In this carefully thought- 
out work, Cesarotti, following the inspiration of French thinkers 
and philolo^sts, turned his fine speculations on the nature of 
himian speech against the despotjsm of the "Accademia 
della Crusca," which presumed to restrict the whole Italian 
lai^fuage within the narrow compass of its own vocabulary. 
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registerii^, almost exclusively, the language used by some of the 
Tuscan writers of the Trecento. It cannot be <lemed that on 
the whole Ceaarotti with his "Saggio" helped to emancipate 
the lai^uage from the caprices of fashion, and of iuc<nnpetent 
authority, and to Bubstitute for them the Intimate guidance 
of reason and of good taste. 

A f ewyears before Cesarotti had published his Italian transla- 
tion, in haimoniouB blank eleven-syllable lines, interspersed 
with lyrical strophes, of James Macpherson's so-called Os^anic 
poems, and the public had received it with enthu^asm. Such 
an enthusiasm was quite natural; for the Italians, now im- 
bued with the anancipating and hmnanitarian ideas of the 
new philosophy, and more or less ocqudnted with foreign liter- 
atures, had grown tired of the idyls and pastorals of Arcadia, 
and of the rhetorical composure and mcmotonous li^t of the 
literary art of the classic type. They had grown so et^r for 
new forms and new subjects, that they now took delight even 
in the extravagant and absurd romances and plays of Pietro ' 
Cbiari (1711-1785) ; they took delight in the nursery-tales and 
in the fairy-tales which Carlo Goszi, Gaspare's brother, ar- 
ranged for the actors of the extemporaneous comedy of masks 
to develop and enact. No wonder, then, if the Italians so 
eagerly welcomed the heroic deeds, the misfortunes and loves 
narrated, and the frightful storms described, in the Ossianic 
poems. 

When the first part of Cesarotti's translation of Ossian was 
published, in 1763, Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793) of Venice had 
already ushered in the new Italian Literature ; new, for he had 
at last led it back to nature and real life, after it had been so 
long divorced from them. 

At first, to please the taste of the public, or to obey the 
commands of the impresarios, Goldoni produced lyrical dramas, 
tustorical dramas, tragedies, that is to say, things for which his 
genius was not fitted. However, he never abandoned his long- 
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dierished ideal of superseding the now decrepit extemporane- 
ous comedy of masks, and that of intrigue, wliich he thought 
could only be achieved by the creation of good plays based 
on character and life. 

So, as soon as an opportunity offered itself, he seized it, and 
set about his reform. At the beginnii^ he proceeded cautiously 
and gradually, changii^ this or that feature of the improvised 
comedy, but when his first entirely writtcai out play, and then 
tiie second and the next, were applauded by the audiences, 
feeling sure of his ground, he poured out comedy after comedy, 
some twenty in verse, the rest, perh^>s eighty or more, in 
prose, either in the Venetian dialect or in the national lan- 
guage. These plays are of various degrees of merit, but all to- 
gether actually reproduce Italian life as it had then narrowed 
itself down in Venice. They are rich in comical situations, 
naturally springii^ from everyday occurrences, and admi- 
rably lending themselves to the natural development of the 
characters. These are invariably livii^ men and women, 
ordinarily simple, rather common and superficial, consistent 
with the author's fundamental conception of his reform, and 
with the constitution of his mind, which, unlike Molidre's, 
seemed to phrinlt from deep thinkii^ or too keen analysing of 
sentiments. Certfunly Goldoni's plays leave something to 
be desired in point of language and hterary style, which are 
careless, but in clearness of conception, inexhaustible wealth, 
and variety of inventions, in the gay grace and happy bril- 
liancy of the dialogue, in absolute faithfulness to nature, and 
in the comicity and humanity of the characters, are yet un- 
matched. No wonder, then, if in Germany Goldoni's comedies 
enjoyed great popularity, if in France they were imitated by 
Diderot and by Voltaire, and if in our own day many of them 
delight Italian audi^kces, for, while true to the manners of a 
past age, they still retain all their ordinal freshness. 

In poetry the great innovator was a Lombard priest, 
Giuseppe Parini (1729-1799). With him truth, justice, hu- 
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manity were not an idle ideal, as was the case with maay of his 
contemporaries, but a religioD. Actuated by this, Parini trained 
his natural artistic powers in the study of the ancient olassicB, 
especially of Vergil, and used them in his lyrics and his satire 
to make poetry resume her mission of civil andmoral education, 
and at the same time gaining for himself a place among the 
great poets. 

His odes are the poetry of the himianitarian sentiments of 
his time. As to form, though preserving the meters of what 
the Italians call melic poetry, for rapidity of movements and of 
touches, for sweet and temperate melody, lucidity and ^cacy 
of expression, they are, with very few exceptions, works of 
singular beauty 

Of his satire, the "Giomo," the first two parts, the 
"Mattino" and the "Mezz<^omo" came to light in 1763 and 
1765, the two others, "Vespro" and "Notte," only after the 
poet's death and unfinished. 

The poem is a vast picture of the ^ole d^enerate con- 
temporary society, such as no other satirical literature, Italian 
or foreign, had ever till then produced. In it Parini gave the 
satire forms and movements entirely new, representing in a 
truly masterful way the manifold action of that society in its 
continuous development, and creating what has aptly been 
caUed the "epic of satire." 

Of the lyrical, didactic, or satirical poets of Parini's time it 
may suffice to say that in endeavoring to imitate clasdcal 
examples, they more or less contributed to the rejuvenating of 
poetical forms and to infusing into them new life and vigor. 
Of such poets I will only mention Giovanni Fantoni (1755- 
1807) and Aurelio Bertola (1753-1798). The former, because 
by his rhymes he announced the death of Arcadia and the 
be^nningof anewera; the latter, because in his" Poesiecam- 
pestri e marittime" he wedded the Spirit of Gessner's German 
idyls with the tradition of the classic bucolic poets; he trans- 
tatedinto Italian Young's " Ni^t Thoughts," and was the first 
to make the Italians acquainted with German literature. 
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Tragedy, owing to the excellence it had achieved in France 
with Comdile, Racine, and thm followers, had, in the period 
I have been speaking of, become the fashion in Italy. But time 
has long buried in oblivion the innimterable tragic compositions 
then produced; it has only spared the "Merope" of Maffei, 
the " Giovanni Giscala" of AlfonBO Varano, and perhaps one or 
two more. Real tragedy rose in Italy only when the poet 
came, who within the weary classic frame th^ in vogue, could 
rouse the throb of life by the heat of his own passion. 

That poet came at last, and was the Piedmontese noblemm 
Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803) : a resolute heart, good, generous, 
rebelliDuB to force, pliant to kindness, impetuous, of a strong, 
imperious will, in short, a very complex character, swayed by 
two pasfflons, a profound abhorrence of tyranny, and an ardent 
love of country and of liberty. The conflict between these 
two passions he made the center round which runs the rapid 
action of all his tr^edies, except his "Miira" and "Saul," 
the latter of which is not only Alfieri's masterpiece, but also 
one of the most notable dramatic conceptions in the modem 
theater. 

All the faults, as also all the excellences, of Alfieri's tragic 
productions are a necessary outcome of his conception of trag- 
edy, constantly intended by him to make bis fellow-coimtry- 
men "free, strong, and generous." 

It has been said that the Alfierian tragedy b tiie Fr^ich 
tragedy stripped of its flesh. This is true in one respect, that 
of form. For Alfieri, seeing that the classic form of the 
French tragedy was universal, adopted it without discusdon 
as legitimate and r^ular. But into it he cast his own mi^ty 
individuality, wholly modem, and thereby created poetry, 
created the national conscience, and pre-announced the Italian 
revolution of the next coitury, 

A new Literature that at its very b^inning can boast of 
three such names as Goldoni, Paiini,and Alfieri, ^ves prcHnise 
of becoming once more in time a factor in European culture. 
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SPANISH LITERATURE 
Bt Henrt Alfbed Todd, Pbofessob of Rouance 

PmLOLOQT 

Like more tfaao one of those who have preceded me m this 
seriee of lectures, I stand abashed at the unwonted difficulty 
of presenting within a nngle hour anything like an adequate 
appreciation of the spirit of one of the world's great literatures. 
Nothing but a conficiousness that listeners and speaker 
must be alike imbued with a sense of the limitations of such 
an undertaking could give requisite courage for the attempt. 
Yet it is fitting to reflect that, apart from the Literature 
of our mother flnglish speech, there is no Literature of modem 
times that so richly deserves sympathetic and illuminating 
consideration as does the Literature of Spun, in a course 
such as this, given at the metropolitan gateway of two new 
continents, both of which have been so largely occupied and 
developed by populations of Spanish race and traditions 
and of Hispanic speech, in a country whose own literature 
has been enriched by the monumental works of an Irving, a 
Ticknor, and a Prescott in the past, and in a city stirred in 
the present by the vitalizing activities of so broadly conceived 
an institution as the Hispanic Society of America. 

At the outset of this study, let us remind ourselves briefly 
of the historic background of the subject with which we have 
to deal. Most mterestingly and curiously situated at the 
extronity of its own c<mtment, close to the desert-bounded 
strip of a strangely alien neighbor continent, and at the limite 
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of the great intercontinental sea, about which have fluctuated 
a loi^ Buccession of civilizations, the territory of the Hispanic 
Peninsula contains stored up within itself relics of successive 
strata of races, incursions, migrations, and traditions. It will 
be sufficient for our purpose merely to mention the names of 
the earliest races, the problems of whose history on Spanish 
soil are no less real than they are obscure — Iberians, Basques, 
and Celts. Even for the Fhcenicians, the date of their ar- 
rival and the precise points of their establishment in the 
Peninsula are unknown, but we reach the more accurate data 
of history with the inciu*8ions of their colonial children, Uie 
Carthaginians, who, after the Ilrst Punic War, had demon- 
strated to them the importance of the more complete posses- 
sion of Spain, accomplished under Hamilcar, the father of 
Hannibal, virtually the entire conquest and occupation of 
the country. It was the Second Punic War that brought the 
Roman conquest of Spain, under which we find standing forth 
individual exemplars of that high-minded force and dignity 
of bearing that has ever since been significant of the Spanish 
character. It is said that the first foreigner who ever rMe 
to the Roman consulship, as well as the first to gain the honors 
of a public triumph, was Balbus, from Cadiz; while Trajan, 
from Seville, was the first foreigner to mt on the throne of the 
Roman worid. Of particular interest to us is it to note that 
from an early period Latin writers and orators begin to be 
produced in Spain. It was Portius Latro, of Cordova, who 
was the first to open in Rome a school for rhetoric, at which 
he enjoyed the patronage of no less distinguished disciples 
than Octavius Csesar, Mscenas, and Ovid. The two 
Senecas, father and son, were both natives of Cordova. 
Lucan, author of the " Pharsalla," was a Spaniard, and so were 
Quintilian the rhetorician, Florus the historian. Martial the 
epigrammatist, Columella the writer on agriculture. 

Wth these indications of the prevalence of Latin speech 
and (uvilizatjon in Spain, we can well understand the pre- 
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parednees of the country for the gradual introduction of the 
Christian reli^on throu^ it« accredited medium of instruc- 
tion and ritual, the Latin tongue. Whatever may be the true 
account and date of the introduction of ChriBtianity, it 
Beemfi est^lished that by the year 300 the age of persecution 
was passed, and Christian churches were openly supported. 
Next follows the long story of the invaaons and migrations 
of the Northern barbarians, Franks, Vandals, Alans, who 
were driven forward by the oncoming Tart-ars from Upper 
Am. Later follow the Goths, until by the end of the fifth 
centiuy Hie Vif^thic dynasty was established and acknowl- 
et^ed throughout the greater part of Spain. The Vis^tbs, 
it is important to note, had been already converted to the 
Christian faith by tlte venerated Bishop Ulfilas, so that this 
invasion served only to confinn ihe hold of Christianity on 
the people of Spain, while at tiie same time brin^ii^ into 
the Spanish language the vigorous admixture of Germanic 
el^nents which have ever since ccmtinued to characterize 
it. 

But the tale of endless incursions is not yet told. Still 
another momentous invasion was to burst all imforeseen upon 
Spain, threatening to carry before it, not indeed cultivation 
and refinement, which could scarcely have existed in such trou- 
blous times, but the Christian institutionsthat had been so loi^ 
and so laboriously built up — the tremendous inpouring of 
Arab hordes, who came brii^jng with them into the doomed 
Peninsula all the weird picturesqueness, the patriotic seal, 
and the religious intensity that had been so r^idly gathering 
momentum. Indeed, within less than a century's time the 
trembling balance of Mohammed's fate had turned in favor of 
his cause in nearly all of Western Asia and Northern Africa. 
So sweeping a victory as that which attended the descent 
of the Moors near Gibraltar in 711, and which had in three 
years' time spread over all of Spain excepting the mountain 
fastneeses of the Northwest, is scarcely recorded in history; 
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and wheal we reflect that for four ceDturiee the donunation 
of the Moors ctrntinued unabated, and for three centuries 
longer strug^ed and continued to linger on Spanish soil, we 
can wdl understand that we are in fffesence of a factor in the 
social and intellectuid development of the Spanish people that 
counts sl3t)ngly in ail their early histcHy. It was Th6ophile 
Gautier, I bdieve, who ronarked that A&ica begins at the 
Pyrenees. 

Precisely in the midst of this crucial period of the 
great conflict between the Christians and the Moore in Spain 
there emerges the earliest and most majestic literary monu- 
ment of the heroic era of her history — a poem of matchless 
simplicity and dignity, the "Poemof theCid" — "Elpoema 
del Cid." Though preserved but rudely and imperfectly in a 
single manuscript dating long subsequent to the oi^inal com- 
po»tion of the work, and constitutii^ to this day, as far as 
the problems connected with the technique of its compouti(m 
are concerned, the despair of the most competent scholars, 
this heroic compodtion of something hke four thousand lines 
may well serve for ail centuries to c(»xie to stand as a noble 
torso of the earliest surviving Uterary expresdon of the Spanish 
spirit in the vernacular speech of Sptun. Impreeavely archaic 
in language, earnestly unaffected in style, by turns familiar 
and lofty in expression, exemplifying all the human passionB 
and virtues of a race strivii^ for the expulmon of a powerful 
invader, this single poem might well be studied in detail as 
embodying, actually and prophetically, the genius of the 
people whose long preparation for greatness we have been 
rapidly reviewing. 

Ruy Diaz de Bivar — that is to say, Rodrigo, son of Diego, 
of Bivar, known alike to Christians and Moors by the Arabic 
title of Cid or Lord — was the doughty warrior whose exploits 
excited at times the admiration, but more often the jeabusy 
and suspicion, of his king, Alfonso. Thus, m the mutilated 
opening lines — which are not the b^inning — of the poem, 
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we 6n<l the Cid under the ban and interdict of his aoyereign, 
starting into exile: — 

" De los SOS ojoe tan fuerte mientre loraodo 
Toraava la cabeQa e eetava loe catamlo. 
Vio puertas abiertaa e u^oe sin cafiados, 
Alcandaras vazias sin piellea e sin mantos 
E sio falconee e sin adtoree mudados. 
Soapiro myo Od, ca mucho avie grandes cuydados. 
Fablo myo Cid bien e tan meeurado : 
'Grado a ti, seflor padre, que estas en alto, 
Esto me an buelto myoe enemigoe maloe.'" 

"The followii^ translation of these lines is taken from 
Professor James Fitsmaurice-Kelly's recent " Chapters on 
Spanish literature," p. 17 : ^ 

" WitJi tearful eyes he turned to gaze upon the wreck behind; 
His rifled coSeis, bursten gates, all open to tlie wind : 
No mantle left, nor robe of fur : stript bare hia castle hall : 
Nor hawk nor falcon in the mew, the perches empty all. 
Then forth in sorrow weut my Gd, and a deep sigh «^ed he ; 
Yet with a measured voice, and calm, my Gd spake loftily — 
' I thank thee, God our Father, thou that dwellest upon high, 
I suffer cruel wrong to-day, but c^ mine enemy.' " 

Followed by a troop of faitbful friends, the Cid betakes him- 
self to the redone held by the Moors, captures thor castles, 
and finally gains their city of Valencia. By all this prowess he 
wins agun, like David from Saul, the favor of his jealous 
priuce, and wins in marriage for his two daughters the hands 
of two noble suitors, the infantes de Carrion, who prove, alas, 
all unworthy of this honor, and are punished for their cruelty, 
while the daughters of the Cid are in turn wedded, with still 
great«r honors, to the royal princes, respectively, of Navarre 
and Aragon. 

Thus, in words too few to give more than a vague impresdon 
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of the poet's story has been brought before us the inu^ of 
Spfun's earhest heroic figure. That he was probably a historic 
and not a purely mythical character matters little to us here. 
Although the facts have been much disputed, the historians of 
Literature tell us who his father was, that he himself was bom 
about the year 1040, that he was married to Jimena, a cousin 
of King Alfonso VI, in 1074, that be was exiled by his kii^ m 
1081, with still fuller data for the rumunder of his career. 
But what concerns our purpose is to know that this was 
the poetic hero who fired the im^nattons, and filled the 
memories, and embodied the ideals of the Spanish peo- 
ple at the earliest period of thdr surviving literature. To 
us it signifies t^t so great was the part he pitted and the 
place he filled m the heroism of his time, that by the Arabic 
historians he is constantly spokai of as "Al-Kamb^ator," 
the Arabic transliteration of his Spanish title " El campeador," 
"the Champion"; while, on the oUier hand, by the Spanish 
chromclers and poets he is more frequently called by the 
Arabic de^nation "Sid," "Lord," early attached to him and 
everywhere recurr ng in the "Poema del Cid." For us, as in- 
vestigators of the spirit of heroic Spanish verse, the moving 
impulse is to discover, if we may, in the rugged "Foema del 
Cid" the vital spark that kindled, five centuries later, through 
the intermediary of the "Mocedades del Cid" of Guillen de 
Castro, in the brain of the Frenchman Comeille (in his drama 
of the "Cid") the glowing picture of Spanish chivahy that 
typifies more widely and more perfectly than any otbo* non- 
Spanish [Hwluction the heroic genius of the Spanish race. 

We have spoken of the spirit of the " Poem of the Cid " ; what 
is there to say of its ori^ and form? Scholars have been 
ready to find in it evidences of the influence of the French 
" Chansons de geste," notably, of course, of the "Chanson de 
Roland." That the "Roland" was known in Spain at the time 
of the compodtion of the "PoemadelCid" is virtually certain ; 
that the author of the "Cid" had heard sung or recited 
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the "Song of Roland" is .even probable. But, graating the 
correctnees of this view, what is surpri^ng is that the tone, the 
touch, the swing, the vigor of the "Poema del Cid," sbouldall 
be BO palpably different from the same characteristics of the 
" Roland " ; while it is no less true that the tone and spirit of the 
Spanish poem are as truly and distinctively Spatush as that 
the tone and touch of the Frankish poem are distinctly French. 
But, this being true of the "Cid," what was after all the 
destiny on Spanish soil — where indeed the very scene of the 
poem was l^d — of the marvelous l^end of "Roland" that 
made its way triumphant throughout all the rest of Europe? 
It is a noteworthy fact, and significant of the comparative 
independence of the epic spirit in Spain, that the "Chanson de 
Roland," which various scholars believe to have influenced the 
unknown author of the "Poema del Cid," found no direct 
imitaUon, so far as we know, in Spun. It is not until a 
much later period, that of the Spanish "romancero," the 
great collection of Ballad poetry in which so much of the 
genius of the Spanish people is unbodied, that we are able 
to discover the true spiritual descendants in Literature of 
the paladins of the French epic who foi^t under Charle- 
magne and Roland in the defiles of Roncevaux. In 
the Spanish ballads the defeat of Roland, as the army 
of Chariemagne was withdrawing through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, is attributed by the native folk-poets, not to the 
treacherous Basques, to whom it was in reality due, nor, as in 
the French epic, to the overwhelmmg number of the Saracens, 
but to the patriotism of the Christian Spaniards, who con- 
sidered their country to have been invaded, and who joined 
their forces to drive out Charlemagne and all his hosts. To 
meet thdr ideas of national and poetic justice a native hero 
must be exalted, and such a one was foimd in the person of a 
character, Bernardo del Carpio, who seems to have been purely 
ima^nary, or at most one who had distinguished himself, 
in the far-off past, by fi^tingagainst the Arabs and not agunst 
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the French, and around this national hero there grew up a 
wealth of Ballad Literature in which the fictitious exploits of 
Bernardo are exalted, culminating in a personal combat 
between Roland and Bernardo del Carpio, in which of course 
it is the latt^ who is victorious. Thus, while Italy, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and England ere satisfied in turn to take 
up without notable alterations the story of the victories 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. Spun, on the lips ot 
h^ poets, turns the situation to the enhancranent of her 
own national renown. Nor let it be supposed that the 
older and more traditional glories of the "Cid Cam- 
peador" were suffered to grow Him in this epico-lyric 
period of the Spanish "romancero," a form which there is the 
lees need here to illustrate by quotations, even were there time 
to do so, because of the well-known and Spirited English ver- 
aions by Lockhart, Southey, and Gibson. 

It is time to point out, ^at indeed is so universally felt to be 
true as to sound like a commonplace, that throuf^out all the 
Middle Ages Spun was the most naturally chivalresque of all 
the Christian nations, which has well been attributed to the fact 
that, while the other Western nations were seeking an outlet 
for their chivalrous enet^es by carrying the Cross to Constan- 
tinople, the Holy Land, and E^ypt, Spain was for seven hun- 
dred years shut up to internecine conflict for political and 
reli^ous supremacy with a highly civilized as well as a brave 
and fanatical intruder; while, on the side of Literature, all 
the sources of enchantment and refinement that prevailed else- 
where in Europe poured into Spain their refreshing streams. 
In addition to the French "Chansons de geste," there came 
with the pilgrims of Saint James of Compostella (Santiago de 
Compostela) the weird and charming tales of the Celtic cycle 
of King Arthur and Merlin, tales of love and mystery, of giants 
and of dwarfs, of furies and of sorcerers, of enchantments and 
of love philters. 

This was the efflorescence of joyous gaiety that followed 
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the final expulaon of the Moors from Spain &nd the glorious 
discovery of a new world by Christopher Columbus at the end 
of the fifteenth century. The course of the sixteenth saw the 
exuberant s^wead in Spain of the chivalrous romance in prose, a 
lorm of which the other nations were indeed beginning to tire 
a little, but which between Ferdinand the Catholic and Philip 
II developed in Spain with an ""aging richness that de- 
generated speedily into all manner of imaginative excess and 
literary extravagance. In this oigy of unbridled productive- 
oess personages of most iocongroous 'origin were brought 
together and minted in strange confu^n: heroes of an- 
tiquity, Joshua and David with Alexander and Julius Cssar, 
King Arthur with King Charlemagne, Godfrey de Bouillon 
with Robert the Devil, Lancelot of the Lake with Amadis of 
Gaul and Palmerin d'Oliva. For these fantastic tales the rage 
grew so intense that Guevara, the learned courtier of Charles 
the Fifth, declares that "men did read nothing in his time 
but such shameful books as 'Amadis de Gaula,' 'Tristan,' 
'PrimaleoD,' and the like," and the works of this class were 
finally accounted so pernicious that " in 1553 they were prohib- 
ited by law from b^ng printed or sold in the American colo- 
nies, and in 1555 the same prohibiti<m, and even the burning 
of all copies of them extant in Sp^ itself, was earnestly asked 
for by the Cortes." Ticknor, in one of the notes to his history 
oi this period, cites the following anecdote as evidence ol the 
fanaticism of the upper as well as of the lower classes on the sub- 
ject of books of chivalry! "A Knight came home one day from 
the chase, and found his wife and daughters and their women 
crying. Surprised and grieved, he asked them if any child or 
relation were dead. 'No,' they answered, suffocated with 
tears. 'Why them do you weep so?' he rejoined, still more 
amazed. 'Sir,' they replied, 'Amadis is dead.' They had 
read so far." 

On October 9, 1547, was baptised Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra. To have proceeded so far without having made any 
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direct allusion to his life cff vrotk has only been accomplished 
by deliberate intent; for while very much that comes after 
his time remains to be considered, his name and his influence 
80 overshadow other Spanish names for the historian of 
Literature that to leave him even temporanly obscured comes 
only of conscious effort. If we pause for a moment to reflect, 
we shall perceive, without analysis or penetration that while 
theothergreat and universal works of literature — the "Iliad," 
the "Divine Comedy," the dramas of Shakspere — make 
their appeal chiefiy to the mature and conscious lover of Litera- 
ture, the immortal stoiy of the good kni^t of La Mancha is 
the joy and consolation alike of young and old, of grave and 
gay, of lettered and unlettered, a woric unique in Hie circum- 
stances of its incq)tioQ, its purpose, and its execution. 

It was charmingly said of Cervantes in this University not 
long ^o by Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly that "scone m^i live their 
romances, and some men write them. It was ^ven to Cer- 
vantes to do both, and, as his art was not of the impersonal 
order, it is scarcely pos^ble to read his work without a demre 
to know more of the rich and impoang individuality which 
informs it." With a boyhood apparently much like Shak- 
spere's, contuning a fair amount of schooling but no university 
trainii^, his later life was at once far more troublous and far 
more romantic than that of his great contemporary. As be 
came to manhood, he could look back upon the ^orious reign 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth in which his childhood had 
been passed, and be stirred with the ^irit of adventure that 
took him to Home as a member of the housdiold of Cardinal 
Acquaviva, at the time when Spun, Venice, and the Holy See 
were combining in a league E^ainst the Sultan of Turicey. 
He was in the hottest of the fight, on board one of the galleja 
of Don John of Austria, at the battle of Lepanto, in 1571, where 
he was seriously wounded. Four years later, on shipboard 
near Maraeilles, he was captured by Moorish pirates and 
carried off to Algiers. There he became the slave of a Greek 
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reuegtide; made three most exciting but unsuccesHful efforte to 
eecape; and finally, in 1580, and in his thirty-fourth year, after 
five bitter years of elavery, waa ransomed for five himdred 
ducats, settled in Madrid, and of necessity as well as by predilec- 
tion betook himself tci literature as a congenial but precari- 
ous means of livelihood. Har^ vicisutudes and only partial 
success attended bis endeavors, until, when approaching the 
age of sixty years, he became the author of (me of the most 
famous books in the history of the worid, quite probably 
begun and perhaps also ended in Seville jail, "The Ingenious 
Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha." The first part was 
published in 1605, the second in 1615, many important works 
having interened. A little later, in the preface to his final 
compo^tion, the romance of "Persies and Sigismunda," 
he writes: "And so, farewell to jesting, farewell my merry 
humors, farewell my gay friends, for I feel that I am dying, 
and have no deare but soon to see you happy in the other life." 
And in a few days he was dead. 

What was Cervantes' purpose in writing "Don Quixote"? 
The question has be«i much disputed, and manystrained inter- 
pretations have been offered, one curious suggestion bdng 
that the book set forth "some of the undertakings and gallan- 
tries of the Eknperor Charles V," while Daniel Defoe declared 
it to be an emblnnatic history of, and a just satire upon, the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia, "a person," as he says, "very 
remarkable at that time in Spain." But C^vantes himself 
has really answered the question as to the purpose which he 
had in view, when at the outset of the book he exclaims that 
" he looks to nothing but to undoing the vogue and authority 
throi^out the worid and among the common people, of the 
books of chivalry," while at the end of the second part, ten 
years later, he repeats that " he had had no other desire than 
to render abhorred of men the false and absurd stories con- 
tained in the books of cbivaliy." 

And yet it cannot but be true that theee declarations are 
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to some ext^it v^iimsica], or, as we might say in the wag^h 
langu^e of a later day, "Pickwickian." If ever there was a 
book in the world that, from the earliest chapters, grew and 
grew beyond its author's ken and first intention, surely that 
book is Cervantes* "Don Quirote." One can scarcely 
help believii^ that in the author's brain pretty much all the 
stock in trade for tiie new story were the gaunt figures of the 
ingenious gentleman and of Roctuante, and the holocaust of the 
books of chivalry in the courtyard imder the attentive watch- 
care of the niece, the barber, and the curate. The return of 
the sprightly Don after the adventure with the traders of To- 
ledo may well have been, in the writer's mind, the culmina- 
tion of a mere ^ort story, and the be^nning for the worthy 
gentleman of a monomania cured and a life of better things. 
In fact, having got only a little farther on, at the end of Chap- 
ter VIII, the author concludes "Part First," so-called, and 
b^ns Part II of his expanding tale, a division altogether disre- 
garded when, ten years later, he publishes a sequel to the work 
of 1605, caUed Part II. 

How shall we sum up the qualities of so great a book 7 In 
despair of succeedii^ in the attempt, I shall have recourse to 
Uie dmple, imvanusbed record of its effect on the mind of one 
of the most clear-viaioned of American men of letters, Mr. 
William Dean Howells, as recounted in his book of remi- 
niscences entitled "My Literary Passions" (p. 26): — 

"The reading of 'Don Quixote' vent on throughout my boy- 
hood, so that I cannot recaU any distinctive period of it when I 
was not, more or less, reading that book. In a boy's way I knew it 
well when I was ten, and a few years ago, whea I was fifty, I took it 
up in the admirable new version of Ormsby, and found it so full of 
myself and of my own irrevocable past that I did not find it very 
gay. But I made a great masy discoveries in it ; things I had not 
dreamt of were there, and must always have been there, and other 
things wore a new face, and made a new effect upon me. I had my 
doubtfi, my reserves, where once I had given it my whole heart with- 
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out question, and yet in what formed the greatness of the booli it 
seemed to me greater than ever. I believe that ite free and simple 
design, where event foUows event without the fettering control of 
intrigue, but where all grows naturally out of character and condi- 
tions, ia the supreme form of fiction ; and I caouot help t.hinlfing that 
if we ever have a great American novel it must be built up on some 
such large and noUe lioea. As for the central %ure, Don Quixote 
himself, in his dignity and generosity, his unselfish ideals, and hia 
fearless devotion to them, he is always heroic and beautiful ; and I 
was very glad in my latest loolc at his history that I had truly con- 
ceived of him at fiist and had felt the sublimity of his nature. I 
did not want to laugh at him so much, and I could not laugh at all 
any more at some of the things done to him. Once they seemed 
funny, but now only cruel, and even stupid, so that it was strange to 
realize his qualities and indignities as both flowing from the same 
mind. But in my mature «q>erieDce, which threw a broader light 
on the fable, I was happy to keep my old love of an author who had 
been almoet personally dear to me. . . . Cervantes made his 
race precious to me, and I am sure that it must have been he who 
fitted me to enjoy and undeistand the American author who now 
stayed me on Spanish ground and kept me happy in Spanish air — 
Washington Irving. . . . 

"I read the 'Conquest of Granada' after I read 'Don Quixote, 
and ... I loved the historian so much because I had loved the 
novelist more. Of course I did not perceive then that Irving's 
charm came largely from Cervantes . . . but I daresay that this 
foot had insensibly a great deal to do with my liking. . . . I really 
cannot say now whether I loved* the Moors or the Spaniards more. 
I fought on both sides ; I would not have had the Spaniards beaten, 
and yet when the Hoors lost I was vanquished with them ; and when 
the poor young King Boabdil . . . heaved the Last Sigh of the 
Moor, as his eyes left the roofs of Granada forever, it was as much 
my grief as if it had burst from my own breast." 

listen also to another voice in praise of Cervantes' im- 
mortal work (Eltzmauiice-Kelly, " Spanish Literature," 
p. 232). 

"Small wonder if the world received 'Don Quixote 'with delight I 
There was nothing like it bdore ; there has been nothing to eclipse 
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it since. It ends an epoch and begins another ; it intones the dii^ 
of the mediaeval novel ; it aonounoes the arrival of the new genera- 
tions, and it belongs to both the past and the coming ages. At the 
point where the paths diverge, ' Don Quixote ' stands, dominating 
the entire landscape of fiction. Time has failed to wither its va- 
riety or to lessen ite force, and posterity accepts it as a masterpiece of 
humoristic fancy, of complete observ&tjon, and unsurpassed inven- 
tion. It ceases, in effect, to belong to Spain as a mere local posses- 
sion, thou^ nothing can deprive her of the glory of producing it. 
Cervantes ranks with Shakspere and with Homer as a citizen of the 
world, a man of all times and countries, and 'Don Quixote,' with 
'Hamlet' and the 'Iliad,' belongs to universal Literature, and is 
become an eternal pleasaunce of the mind for all nations." 

Of one of the most vital and enduring forms of Literature, 
perhaps indeed the highest and most s^Dificant of all, no word 
has yet been spoken. I mean the Drama. In the latter half 
of the mxteeath century the theater was still in a rude and un- 
devdoped condition in Spun. It remained for Cervantes' 
greatest cont^nporary and only real rival. Lope de Ve^, to 
place the Spanish stage on a higher plane, and render it illus- 
trious throughout the world. Lope de V^a was a genuine 
example of what is called "a youthful prodigy," At a mo- 
ment when OUT own country is said to have produced, in a 
dngle univerdty, no less ttian four youthful prod^ies, it 
may be interestii^ to remind ourselves, by the notable case 
of Lope de Vega, that youthful prodi^es occaEooa^y redeem 
in their maturer years the precocious promises of their infancy. 
According to his friend Montalvan, Lope de Vega not only 
read Latin as well as Spanish at the age of five, but before he 
had learned how to write, was wont at school to share his break- 
fast with the older boys, in order to get them to take down for 
him the verses that he dictated. To some who have children 
of the unprodlgious type it may be a comfort to be informed 
that Lope, as he himself tells us, at this interesting period of 
his career "avoided the mathranatics, which he found unauited 
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to his humor." His earliest surviTing play, "El Verdadero 
Amante," vriUen at the age of twelve, is to be found in the 
fourteenth volume of his dramatic works, and was actually put 
upon tiie Bt^e- At the age of fifteen he was already a soldier 
in the wars, and later spent some tjme at the Univer^ty of 
AlcaU, and was still lat«r attached to the Duke of Alva, grand- 
son of the remorseless Duke. In 1588 he served at sea in the 
Invincible Annada, where he found time to write his long poem 
entitled the " Hennosura de Ang^ca," purporting to be a con- 
tinuation of Arioeto's "Orlando Furioeo." But it is only of 
the dramatic output of Lope that tiiere is tune at present to 
speak, except, indeed, to mention his epic poem c^ed the 
"Dragontea," the name and subject of iriiicb are taken from 
Sir Fraacis Drake, whose prominent share in the defeat of the 
Armada caused him to be chosen as the speciid object of Lope's 
bitter poetical attack. 

Of Lope's place in the Literature of Sp^ it may be said 
that, as Shakspere is the real founder of the l^gliah theater, 
so Lope is the founder of the Spanish; as Cervantes is the 
representative citizen of the world for Spain, Lope de Vega 
is the typical genius of the Spanish character. His produc- 
tivity was enormous; his facility of mvention and expresuon 
dmost incredible; his intellectual endowment incomparable, 
leaving nothing unattempted: short tales, eclogues, epistles, 
sonnets, pastorals, the epic po^n, the romantic novel. Of 
plays he is sud to have written eighteen hundred. Hazlitt 
denies the tale of his having composed a play before breakfast, 
but it is believed to be a fact that on scores of occasions he 
finished an entire play within the twenty-four hours. Under 
such conditions an author cannot but suffer from the defects 
of his qualities. A writer by some accounted greater Uian 
Lope was to arise on the dramatic horizon. The generation 
that had for a time been carried away by Lope turned to the 
risii^ star of Calder6n, the preeminait representative of 
Spanish literary genius in the seventeenth century. Tliou^ 
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he was notprecocious like Lope, he was at least good-naturedly 
Bpokm of by the latter, when the youthful Calder6n had 
carried off a prize, as one "who in his tender years earns the 
laurels which time is wont to produce only witii hoary hurs." 
Alike successful with plays secular, religious, and philosophical, 
he was so indifferent to the fate of his secular pieces that it 
is almost by a fortunate chance that they have been iden- 
tified and preserved to us. Of the formal plays Uie number 
is one hundred and twenty, of the one-act pieces, or "autos 
sacramentales," we may count something like seventy. 
Though the "autos" are now little read in Spain and almost 
not at all outside of it, it was the opinion of Shelley, and 
of various others «nce his day, that one of the stroi^est mdes 
of his dramatic art is displayed in these little pieces, a fonn of 
composition peculiarly typical of the Spanish temperament, 
being intended to present eymboUcally the mystery of the 
Eucharist by representation in the open ur at the festival of 
Corpus Christi. But after all it is by such philosophical 
playB as that entitled "La Vida es Suefio " that Calder6n is 
known, and will continue to be known, as the stately, earnest, 
loyal, and tmposii^ dramatist of the seventeeith-century 
Spanish stage. 

The step is a long one from the times of Calder6n to the 
living or recently living writers of the present day, but the 
necessity of takii^ it is imposed by the advancii^ hour. 
What has the Spain of to-day to offer to the student of con- 
t^nporary European thought? For a long time French 
Uterary products in many fields have engrossed the attention 
of Spun's thinkers and readers, but there is one field in which 
for a good many years native work of the highest and most 
engagii^ quality has been put forth, to the entertainment 
and delight not only of the reading public of the Peninsula, 
but of the readers of all the modem nations. It is needless 
to say that I speak of the field of fiction, while the only two 
authors whom it will be poBfdble to mention by name are 
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Juan Valera, late minister of the Spanisti government to the 
United States, and P^rez Galdfia, one of the most eminent 
writers of fiction in the world to-day. 

It is surely not by mere chance that the finest work of each 
of these literary masters is occupied with problems that are 
fundamentally spiritual and reli^ous, but this is certtunly due 
to the fact that the heart of the Spaniard to-day is profoundly 
religious, as It has ever been in the past; while both Valera 
and Gald6s are too closely in touch with the pulsation of 
the people's heart to fail to respond to every stirring of the 
popular emotion. I am f^ to speak of Valera's "Pepita 
Jim&iez " aa if it were the work of yesterday, because time 
flies so fast that the readers of that most notable production 
must still count the enjoyment of it as one of their recent 
pleasures. This is the book of which Coventry Patmore 
wrote as an example of "that complete synthesis of gravity 
of matter and gaiety of manner which is the glittering crown 
of art, and which, out of Spanish Literature, is to be found 
only in Shakspere, and even in him in a far lessobviousdegree." 
Of his " El Comendador Mendoza," it must suffice to say that 
it bears the mark of being a sublimated autobiography. Of 
Gald6s likewise I shall mention only two preeminent works 
out of the great wealth of his productivity — his "Dofia 
Perfecta," and, though it is a play and not a novel, his " Elec- 
tra," the keynote of both of which is, that liberty — pohtical 
liberty, rehgioua liberty — is Ihe world's best, supremest ^t. 

On the subject of contemporary Spanish literature, I shaU 
venture to quote a few words from no less distinguished a 
representative of it Uian the Countess Pardo Basan, in which 
she says: — 

" The novel, alternating between the old naturalism and the neo- 
romastic spiritualism, has been losing vogue. Our most famous 
novelist, P^s Gald6s, aft^ having sought a greater glory in writing 
for the stage, has left off publishing and has gone ardently into poli- 
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tics. His n&me ie one of the four or five which are mentioned in the 
hypothetic&l case that a Spanish Republic ebould ever want a 
Freeident. . . . 

" From DraDiatie Literature, Echegaray, honored with the Nobel 
prize, has never definitely retired. He had filled our stage lilce 
another Lope de Vega, for more than a quarter of a century, yet 
ttniay his plays are not presented. . . . Last year there were pre- 
sented in Spain more than & thousand theatrical pieces, flowers of a 
single day. Hie public, always the same, demands novelty. That 
being so, it cannot expect to have masterpieces." 

In conclusion, it may be said that the predominating fact 
in tlie development of literary aelf-expreaaon in Spain has 
been that, while Spanish Literature, like the English litera- 
ture, takes its root in French and Italian soil, it is supremely 
true that Spain has in all periods held firmly to her national 
individuality, to her devotion to hi^ and noble ideals, to 
love of country, love of honor, love of truth, and love of the 
faith and reli^on for which in all ages her sons have unflinch- 
ingly fought and died. 
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6t Ashlbt H. Thorndisb, Fbofbbsob of Enolibh 

Wb are not here to praise English literature or to recount 
ite glories. Its greatness, ite long unbroken history, ite splen- 
did names, are for you oonunonplaces; to you it means books 
that have been treasured and cherished, that have been the 
ever-renewing spring of your mirth and solace and invigora- 
tion. For you it is a friendship and an intimacy. But even 
for those who care little for Laterature and who knock rarely at 
her doors, her influ^ice is none the lees intimate and abiding, 
like our laws, our institutions, and our faiths, our literature 
is a part of the heritage of En^ish-epeaking peoples. It has 
paralleled and reflected their development and partaken of 
their peculiarities. It repres^its the centuries behind us; 
it has bad its part, and it still has, in all that we mean by na- 
tional or radal progress; it is a social bond that unites the 
millions of to-day with the millions of yesterday or to-morrow; 
it still contributes and ministers to our beliefs and hopes; 
it reflects itself directly or indirectly in the diuly thought and 
feeling of every one of us. We approach English Literature, 
therefore, not as an imposing collection of beautiful works of 
art, not as a museum of the achievements of genius, not as a 
Hall of Fame, nor even as an assembly of familiar and noble 
friends; but rather as the record and expresraon of English 
minds, as a Uving thing in whose growth and dominion we, 
aa our forefathers, have a share. We ask what has been 
and what is its meaning for those of T'^ngl'nh birth or speech ? 
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What is the endowment which it confers on the race of to- 
morrow? 

These questions, at first thought, do not aeem to indicate 
the way to a clear demarcation of a national literature. For 
literature is older than the nations, or the races. It b^an 
with the dawn of culture, and it has continued its sway in 
many climes and tongues through ihe long advance of civi- 
lization. Its great masterpieces in the Hebrew, Greek, and 
lAtin langUE^es have been the pillars of fire and cloud that 
have guided the peoples of Western Europe out of their bond- 
age into a freedom where they have created literatures of 
their own. In modem times, through the ever-increaang 
intercommunication among these nations, Literature has be- 
come in no small meaaure the result of constant borrowing 
and exchan^g. No great work in one languid is without 
its influence on other nations; no national Uterature at any 
time stands by itself without lai^ support from outside. The 
greatest writers are adopted by peoples not their own, and 
become essential parts of foreign traditbns. The literary 
impulse now struggling in some future poet of the Sierras shall 
learn from .£schylus and Ver^, Dante, Cervantes, MoliSre, 
and Goethe before it ventures flight. In E^it« of her isolaUon 
fi-om the Continent, England has shared, and usually followed, 
in ail the movements of European culture, and her Literature 
has always been heavily indebted to those of other nations. 
These borrowings have been of all pos&ible kinds, rating 
from the adoption of a suggested idea to detuled copying of 
treatment and expression. Often such borrowing and lend- 
ing back and fortJi have become cmni^cated beyond the possi- 
bility of unraveling. The relation of Ek^lish literature to 
other national literatures is, in fact, fully as much one of com- 
plex and multiple resemblances as one of prevailing and essen- 
tial differences. 

EvCTi if we ccHild wave aside the resemblances and consider 
only the differences, our subject would yet retain a lai^ 
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ehare of its difficulties; for the Literature of any generatioa 
is varied, complex, and contradictory. Its distinction from 
any other national literature of that time has been the result- 
ant of innumerable causes, and is displayed in an enormous 
variety of effects. There can be no brief and satisfactory 
characterization of a literature so varied and extensive as 
that of the "Pingl'"*' people. To get anything like unity of 
effect we must needs go far back to a time when national life 
was simpler and authors fewer' than now, to a time, in fact, 
of which very few records have been preserved and of which 
our knowledge is cousequdntly scanty. "Beowulf" andafew 
fn^^ents of Ai^o-S&xon poetry present glimpses of the life 
of a pagan Genuanic people, a primitive heroic age, far more 
fully and noUy described in the Old Norse Eddas. Later 
the Literature of the Angles and the Saxons becomes domi- 
nated by that of European Christendom, and then for a while 
after the Norman Conquest there is a submei^eace of vernacu- 
lar Literature. When it reasserts itself, there is a new quick- 
aiii^ from Celtic romance, but for many generations the 
spread of ideas and of literary forms characteristic of the 
Middle A^es is carried on in England mainly under French 
auspices. Not until the fourteenth century did English 
literature attun national and individual greatness, notably 
in two men, Langland and Chaucer. The first, or whoever 
was the author of " I^ers Plowman," was ahnost untouched by 
direct foreign influence; he was a democrat, a dreamer sii^- 
ii^ of social unrest and aspiration, hatii^; things as they were, 
prayii^ for better government, better opportunity for the 
individual worker, and a ffurer system of society. Typically 
English, he spoke for the Fngliah people of his age. The 
second, Chaucer, was a man of the world, an artist and a 
scholar, who took all he could get from French, Italian, or 
liatin. He was observant, tolerant, and ironical, a humorist, 
and, in the broad sense of the word, a humanist, who studied 
men even more closely and lovingly than his worthy authors, 
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and for the same reason, because he cared above all to retell 
what he read or saw in a beautiful and enduring fashion. He 
did not picture what Lai^and saw, he was the opposite of 
Langland in almost every respect, yet surely his poetry is 
characteristically English. Wtaoee is more so, Chaucer's or 
Lai^land's ? 

After this fashion we might come down from generation to 
generation, through the eras of the Transition, the Renais- 
sance, of Neo-CIassicism, and of Romanticism; we might 
examine chaises in language, in government, in literary rela- 
tions leading to the successive dominance of Latin, Italian, 
French, and Germui ideas and forms; and in spite of our 
extended analysis we should find it difficult to decide in each 
generation what movements, or even what authors, are most 
characteristically English. Let us take them in couples, 
paiiii^ two writers who are important and representative, but 
diametrically opposed in many traits, and then ask which is 
the more ch»-acteristically English i Shakspere or Bacon? 
Milton or Dryden? Pope or Defoe? Johnson or Cowper? 
Scott or Shelley? Or who represents most typically English 
Literature in the nineteenth centiiry: Longfellow or Whit- 
man? Cooper or Hawthorne? Browning or Tennyson? Car- 
lyle or Newman? Emerson or Disraeli? Dickens's novels or 
Matthew Arnold's poems? Walter Pater or Mark Twain? 

It is needless to go on multiplying the complexities of our 
subject. Enough has been s^d to indicate a few of the many 
complications which our discussion will seek to avoid, and to 
afford a ^impse of some extenavc and interesting fields of 
study into which we shall not venture. Even if the relations 
of English to other literatures, and the different aspects of 
successive periods, and the various manifestations of any 
moment of our literary history, all be ne^ected, we may still 
seek for suggestions toward a sununary of the characteristics 
which Literature has developed and the meaning which 
it has acquired from its particular national environment. 
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Let us return to our general inquiry and consider how the 
vital literary principle, which is ever transforming experience 
mto song and atory and sermon, has been preserved and 
nourished among the l^g''"*' people, and what for them has 
been the significance of this leaven of imagnation and sym- 
pathy. 

An analc^ readily presents itaelf between the growth of 
Literature and the evolution of English political government. 
In their development of political institutions the English 
have been distinguished among nations by an impatience of 
authority, in whatever form of centralization it appeared, 
and by an insistence on the freedom of the individual person. 
While they have encouraged liberty to broaden slowly down 
from precedent to precedent, they have been distrustful of 
any violent break from the past or any sudden conversion 
imder the persuasion of theory. They have preferred com- 
promise to formula, the practical and the expedient to the 
theoretical and systematic. Hostile to system or codifica^ 
tion, or centralization, clinging to government in ^nall units, 
to provincial and parochial control, they have nevertheless 
built up a great system of political institutions, the wonder- 
fully efficient machinery of an empire. Here has been at work 
the same national character which has expressed itself in 
Literature. As in politics, there has been no central author- 
ity, but a steady growth from national precedent and tradition, 
and a distrust of theory or system. In Literature as in politics 
titere has been no control by a class, or caste, or profession, 
no control by one city, not even by London. Literature haa 
been provincial, parochial, making its home in Edinbui^, 
or Boston, or Ayrshire. It has not been monopolized by the 
clei^, or the courtiers, or the lettered. Its doors have ever 
opened wider and wider, and tradesmen and peasants have 
won its greatest honors. Englishmen have insisted on all 
possible freedom for the individual in Literature as elsewhere, 
and out of the diversities and differences of this untrammeled 
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individualism, En^isb literature has att^ed its unity and 
its organic growth. Like the political constitution, so the 
TiVigliah literature has developed, not in response to any 
theory of what Literature is or ought to be, and not in re- 
sponse to any authority or criticism, but by closely adapting 
itself to the varyii^ local life and thought of the people. If 
there has been any one guiding ideal, it is the same which has 
directed the creation of English political institutions, a faith 
in the rights of the individual. 

Iiteratiu« in modem times as contrasted with antiquity 
has undergone an enonnous expansion. Its subjects and 
forms are more numerous, it reSects a more complex life, it 
appeals to a vaster and more variegated pubUc. In this 
expansion the English people since the sixteenth century 
have played a leading part. Their great books have not been 
the outcome of a national attainment either of high artistic 
standards and taste, or of a thorough intelligence and culture. 
In neither of these respects has the nation ever for a moment 
equaled the achievement of the Athenian civilization, and its 
Literature has borne the marks of its deficiencies. Its great 
books have been the results of efforts to extend the scope of 
Literature and to influence a wider public. They have often 
been approved by the vulgar as quickly as by the cultured. 
Take the books that have most influenced foreign litera^ 
tures, that have exercised a great sway over the world: the 
EHizabethan drama, including Shakspere, the eighteenth- 
century novels, Scott's romances, Byron's poems. These 
were all daring departures from old forms, in an effort to 
make use of new experience, and they all aimed at the popular 
approval which they won. And many other authors, who 
might be cited as less representative of popular success, have 
been, like Brownii^ and Wordsworth, equally intent on 
barging the boundaries of Literature and on leading the 
multitude into their new-found lands. We may return to 
our analogy. In Literature, as in politics, the En^ish people 
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have been foremost among modem nations in expansion and 
democratization. They have built up both an individualistic 
democracy and a vast empire. 

These achievements in Literature have not been unaccom- 
panied by defects and deficiencies. Our energy and indi- 
viduality have been noted by foreign critics, but they have 
charged us with many faults, to which they have sometimes 
applied a single phrase — lack of form. 

In the first place. Form is often judged by classical stan- 
dards. Fonulessness becomes uiother word for a difference 
from the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, or rather from 
certain masterpieces. The great masters of dmpficity, 
dignity, and sanity, — Homer, Sophocles, and Horace, — these 
are assumed to be the guides to perfection. They are the 
vJiima Tkvle; you cannot go beyond them. And you cannot 
depart away from them; straight toward their beacon lies 
the path of Uterary greatness; on ^ther side are the breakers 
of formlessness. While Ekiglish writers hsfve turned again 
and i^un to the clasdcs for models and inspiration, they have 
not kept within this str^ght and narrow pathway. Without 
now questioning whether this is for better or worse, or how 
far other matters than form are involved, we must, I think, 
admit that there is no connotation of the word classical which 
will render it applicable to Ek^lish Literature. Our indi- 
vidualistic expansion has, in fact, parried us farther than any 
other literature of modem Europe in divei^ence from classical 
guides and inBtruction. If lack of form means a departure from 
classical tutelage, it is a characteristic of Elnfdish literature. 

In the second place, lack of form sometimes means lack of 
obedience to authority, or tradition, or social agreement. 
Bkglish Idterature has never had an Academy, rarely even a 
school, hardly an established technic, never a r uling criticism. 
It has not obeyed the authority of the classics; it has not 
obeyed anybody. Critics have cried, as some still do, for 
academies, rales, dogmatism, authority; but Literature has 
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refused to be led by the nose. The leviathan has declined the 
hook, l^gliah IJterature has in consequence lacked urbanity, 
regularity, moderation, the virtues that come from a general 
agreement or a yieldii^ to authority. French prose, with 
its clarity and decorum, is an example of what social agree- 
ment can accomplish in literary form. English prose has too 
often exhibited the ana fathered by anarchy and dissent. 
Our great writers, those who survive and affect our Uvea, 
have violated almost every precept of literary law and order, 
and displayed ecc^itricity, bad taste, and even unintelli- 
^biUty. No wonder our criticism has been mainly concerned 
in telling how much better they do things in France. Yet 
in spite of this independence of dictation, English Literature 
has often been imitative enou^ ; it has clung to its precedents 
and traditions; it has been characteristically slow to change; 
but it has never relinquished its right to liberty. So soon as 
there has been any sign of a consensus of opinion as to what 
Literature is or should be, Ei^ish Literature has then be- 
come something else. An unwillingness to accept any stan- 
dards has been one salient characteristic of its growth. 

In the third place, Form or Art may be viewed as somethii^ 
opposed to fact, to actuality, to Ufe. Evidently there is 
need in Literature for both fact and fancy, actuality and art, 
truth and beauty; but there is a tendency to insist on Art as 
the essential. This tendency has usually resulted in limiting 
in some wfiy the interpretation of life, in restricting the choice 
and treatment of subjects, in placii^ some refinement or 
abstraction of life as the goal of literature. We have ob- 
served that English Literature has been hostile to all rules 
and restrictions. Further, to put the case boldly, it has been 
skeptical as to the possibility of makii^ its imitation of life 
an Art. It has seen the incongruity, the precipitousness, 
the confu^on, the eternal chai^eableness of life, and it has 
not readily believed that an imitation of these should observe 
any law or order. 
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We have bad great artists, but tbey have rarely ^ven a 
ongle-bearted devotion to tbeir goddess. They have also 
worshipped some cause, some truth, or some fact. They have 
frankly tired of Art, as they knew her, and, like Dryden, 
voted to please themselves. Or, like Wordsworth, they have 
created an Art of their own, and then disregarded it. We 
have not produced artists as Sophocles and Horace, or aa 
Racine and Flaubert were artists. EngUsh Literature has 
been suspicious of any guide imposed upon its explanation of 
experience; and it has come to no acceptance of any abstrac- 
tion, refinement, or generalization of life, call it what you 
will; Beauty, or Nature, or Form, or Art, or Realism. It 
has been devoted to an extendon of Art, but not to its refine- 
ment; to its popularization, but not to its perfection. 

So much for what English literature has lacked in art, 
or in certain kinds of art. But it must be remembered that 
Literature is the only one of the fine arte in which the English 
people have greatly excelled. It is the one kind of artistic 
effort i^ch has greatly attracted th^n and in which they 
have ori^nated and maintained a national tradition. As I 
have hinted, the d^ciencies and fulures that we have 
been noticing are the n^^tive sides of podtive accomplish- 
ments. 

If English literature has not been classical in form any 
more than in content, if it has not been distinguished by the 
virtues of mmplicity, dignity, and sanity; it has neverthe- 
less had its own trinity of graces, — variety, novelty, and 
abundance. Beauty for it has been something rich and 
strange, varied and startling. It has not loved moderation, 
but aspiration; not harmony, but picturesqueness; not 
sanity or even unity, but it has ransacked every clime and 
every creed for some form and expression for the two irrec- 
oncilable opposites, which it is the function of Literature 
to unite — the world of experience and the world of viaon. 
If ^nnglinh literature again has disdained authority, and has 
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lacked urbanity, and Belf-criticiam, and deference to a social 
consensuB, it has welcomed experiment and innovation and 
has triumphed through its individual variations. Take, for 
example, the matter of poetic style. Only for a few barren 
years in the eighteenth century has there been any general 
agreement as to the requisites of poetical diction; and that 
agreement rested on the absurdity that eyerything which 
Shakspere had done was wrong. Well, the power and glory 
of Shaksi>ere's style lie in no inconsiderable measure in his 
unrestrained use of figures of speech. And how over-inge- 
nious, far-fetched, mixed, and absurd they stunetimes arel 
And yet how amazii^y abundant and beautiful I How they 
create associations and resemblances, how they bind the 
world together in our minds, how they sally forth and cap- 
ture new figures, how they translate the things of every day 
into faery land or the afFair of a moment into the sweep of 
destiny! Heirs is a beauty which bows to no authority or 
decorum, it is the beauty of adventure and discovery, of 
motion and charge, of the fast mail and the aeroplane. Again, 
if IHngliah Literature has not suffered itself to be abstracted 
from life and fact and moral values, it has, in its effort for an 
enlargement of its subject-matter, sought also for an accom- 
panying variety and experimentation in expression. It has 
sought for forms that would reveal the fullness of Hfe, for an 
art that would have power to affect men's conduct. And in 
nearly every kind and form of Literature there has been both 
high and varied achievement. In lyric poetry, for example, 
we have given new splendor to foreign forms like the ode, the 
elegy, and the sonnet, we have made the most of suggestions 
from our ballads and folk-songs, and we have created a new 
realm of melody and beauty in the poems of Shelley and 
Keats. Our literature has indeed been extraordinarily fertile 
in its creation of new art^forms. I have meaitioned the Shak- 
sperean drama, tiie novels of Bichardson and Fielding, the 
historical nnnancea of Scott, and these are only the striking 
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successes of an art that has always been at its best in innova- 
tion and invention. 

If the English people have not greatly excelled in music, 
painting, or sculpture, it is perhaps partly because these 
arts have seemed to them too abstracted from life, too un- 
practical. At all events, they have tended to re^rd litera- 
ture as a practical art. They have not been much concerned 
with it as a profesuon, a technic, or an abstraction from life; 
but they have always been intensely interested in its sub- 
stance, in its revelation and criticism of life and conduct, for 
that is what the substance of Literature has meant to them 
in the long run. Moral purpose (i.e. what seemed to the 
authors moral) has influenced nearly all of our writing, and 
the bearing of a book itpon conduct has been s large partof 
its attraction for most readers. The Moral, indeed, has 
been too much with us. It has colored our metaphors and 
phrases, subdueoour fancy, intruded where it did not belcotg, 
aa into the " Faery Queen " and " Christabel," and too often 
led to didacticism and sermonizii^. And its excess is the 
token of an essential trait. English Literature has never 
been able to escape moral values or to imagine a moral world 
separated from actuality. It has never been able to fancy 
itself in some superior sphere whence it could look down upon 
this mundane tangle with disinterested languor. Milton, 
the greatest of our artists, in the sense in which I have been 
using the word, chose for his subject " The Fall of Man," and 
all the theol(^^ attached thereto, because this seemed to him 
the most vital and moral subject conceivable. It was Puri- 
tanism which he sought to translate into sublime mudc. Two 
centuries later another English artist chose for his theme one 
which Milton rejected, because he saw an opportunity to 
sentimoitalize and moralize the stories of King Arthur into 
a practical ethical commentary on the life of his own day. 
Keats is the only one of our great poets who saw the world 
unclouded by questions of conduct; and if he had lived a few 
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years longer be would have been a moralist. TTie very criti- 
ciam of one age on another has usually been ethical. Dr. 
Johnson found Shakspere ineufficiently moral; and Coleridge 
found Dr. Johnson and hia age sadly lacking in pure morality; 
and Coleridge has since come in for his full share of moral 
judgments. Clasucism and Romanticism for us have meant 
moral principles and interpretations; our Battle of the 
Books is ever a struggle over conduct, a conflict of sweetness 
and light agunst the powers of darkness. And if Ethics 
has maintained a jealous guardianship over Art, she has also 
been a helping handmaid. It was when the Bible had come 
to be r^arded as a sovereign guide in practical conduct that 
we made it our own as Literature. It remans the greatest 
monument of our prose and our most amazing display of sheer 
literary genius. 

The English critic who has thought most closely over the 
questions which we are discus^g, though he was prone to 
hold up French example to his countrymen and to in^st on 
the unapproachable excellraice of the classical models, was yet 
too thoroughgoing an EugUshman to admit any interest in 
Literature higher than the interest in conduct. Matthew 
Arnold found the essential of Literature to be a moral criti- 
cism of life. And that probably comes as near as any other 
definition to expressii^ the meaning of English Literature to 
Englishmen. 

This moral criticism of life has been more than an ethics, 
it has been a philosophy and a religion. The Eitglish people 
have not been system-makers any more than they have been 
sculptors or musicians. They have not devoted themselves 
to philosophy or to the fine arts with full-hearted alliance. 
They have preferred a halfway ground, the bridge which 
Literattire provides from the real to the abstract, from pure 
reason to experience. The powers which they have reserved 
from the fine arts and metaphysics seem to have sought 
refine in literature. There lie individual has been left to 
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work out his own salvation. And though his search for an 
explanation and reconciliation of life may have reached no 
goal, whether in theory or reli^on, the history of his solitary 
struggle has often made itself into poetry. Our literature 
has ever been seeking truth in her hiding-places and calling 
upon men to worship at strange duines. It has found in the 
escapades of "Tom Jones" a system of ethics; in the land- 
scape ^x>ut Tintem Abbey Hie revelation of a deity 
" Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns " 

and from the wild stories of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear, it has 
made its eymbolsof eternal moral conflict and victory. It has 
been the leverwhich the individual has pressed against the im- 
movable world in undaunted confidence that the world can 
be moved. It has refused to accept this life as fixed, static, 
adjudicated. It has viewed life as a stru^le, a journey, a 
prepress. It has ever been prochuming new gospels and 
propaganda; constructing bridges across philosophical 
chasms, preparing new guides and new faiths. Futile enough 
these may seem in the retrospect, broken brieves, crumbling 
towers, and vanished faiths; but our way has led over these 
bridges, and has been lighted by these beacons, and sum- , 
moned by these visions. The l^gliah race would be poorer 
indeed had not its Literature so constantly sought to advance 
from the confuuon of fact to the assurance of faith. 

Our insistence on conduct first and art second, our ne^i- 
gence in regard to standards and definitions, our unwilling- 
ness to accept direction or to come to a common agreement, 
our eagerness to crowd our vessels with precious freight 
before we have assured ourselves of their structural stabiUty 
— all these national characteristics have unquestionably re- 
sulted in prodi^ouB waste. Not merely the waste that 
must always come from mediocre and barren effort, but the 
waste of intellectual and imaginative greatness struggling 
without safe guidance; the waste that arises from refusal to 
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submit to discipline, to learn the result of past experimeat and 
success, to control both ideas and form by reference to a 
common basis of social agreement, and to preface imaginative 
expression with intellectual culture. Much of our most 
splendid verse has lost its appeal because the poets dedicated 
themselveB to ethical or theological propaganda, soon to be 
discarded as outworn or absurd. We need recall only Spen- 
ser's ethics, Milton's theology, Pope's deism, and Shelley's 
Godwinism. With the expansion of interests due to modem 
life, our Literature has wandered uncontrolled in many paths 
that lead nowhere, least of all to grandeur and permanence 
of achievement. 

All this waste and expense of spirit is most manifest in the 
nineteenth century. Tennyson, devoting poetry to feeble 
compromises between old religion and a new society; Arnold, 
deserting the muse of his " Scholar Gypsy " to write " Saint 
Paul and Protestantism " ; Browning persistingin eccentricity; 
Carlyle and Rusklu disduniug all discipline; Dickens prosti- 
tuting his marvelous power of invention to the worst tastes 
of his public; George Ehot spoiling novels in order to make 
ethical treatises; George Meredith, distractii^ his superb 
genius in about all of these ways and some others; — surely, 
no other national literature in this period has brought to 
its service so much of intellectual and imt^inative genius; 
and yet how comparatively little survives that is surely a 
thing of beauty for the ages. How much we seem to have 
needed a standard of perfection and an agreement as to the 
goals of literary endeavor. 

But, as has been already hinted, this waste has its compen- 
sations, or even its justification. The very conditiona of 
individualism and popularization which have been respon- 
sible for this confusion and uncertainty of effort have been 
the attractions that have summoned genius to Literature. 
Let us balance the account of waste and profit in an individual 
example, Lord Byron. 
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For two generations past, criticism has been indicating 
the faults of hia poetiy: its carelessneas and even sloven- 
liness in execution, its lack of profound thought, its departures 
from our accepted standards of morality. Clearly he cuts 
but a poor figure beside a piunstaking artist Uke Horace 
or an artist and thinker like Goethe. Criticism has been 
inclined to pronounce him a bad man and a bad poet. But 
all Europe has read him, and surely English-speaking people 
will long continue to read him. Why? Because, in spite of 
some sentimentahty and Insincerity, his poems give a tre- 
mendous revelation of a man and his adversaries. For 
Byron was fighting alone against everybody, not only Bob 
Southey, and the blind, mad, old King, and Castlereagh and 
the Holy Alliance; but also agunst the shams, hypocrisies, 
artificialities, and tyrannies of European society, and against 
the religion, futb, and even the idealisms and philosophies 
of his day. He said no final word about anything, and very 
few wholly true words, but he wrote eloquent, powerful, and 
effective poetry, crowded with life and struggle and his per- 
sonal vitality. Genius was in many ways wasting its efforts, 
yet creating a fresh, memorable, and irresistibly interestii^ 
criticism of life, and in that great satire "Don Juan" a new 
and amazing form of poetry. And Byron's case is typical 
rather than unique. E^tgGsh literature has attracted great 
men who, having forced themselves into confiict with their 
environments, have found victory only when their individual 
struggles have led to imaginative egression — an expresfflon 
that must have its trials and experiments, and succeed not 
by adherence to old models but only through the discovery 
of new. Is this not in some measure true of Marlowe, and 
Wordsworth, and Yielding, and Swift, and even of Milton? 

Xiet us take another example, this time of a period and a 
class of popular Literature, the Elizabetiian drama. There, 
in d^auce of rules, models, and critics. Literature found its 
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shrinee in a few crude playhouses that entertained a brutal 
and almost illiterate populace. Thither came young poets 
eager to create beautiful and sonorous phrases, but eager' 
also to please the crowd and to record something of the ex- 
citement and action with which they knew, from both story 
and experience, that life was filled. A great number of 
plays resulted, very few of which are free from vulgarity, 
inconsiBtencies, bad taste, and sensationalism; hardly one of 
which is free from manifest and distressful faults that de- 
tract from the consummation of B consistent and imified pur- 
pose. Yet the conditions which made inevitable this extrava- 
gant expense of talent aroused the ambition of the supreme 
g^UB. Even without Shakspere the product of those condi- 
tions is etill splendid and appealing after these centuries. For 
its faults and itfl excellences are similar to his. Even laa 
greatest plays are by no means as symmetrical or harmo- 
nious or dignified as those of Racine or Sophocles. And, 
on the other hand, Uie phrases that have so often been lued 
to sum up the effect of Shakspere upon the civilized world, 
and that have become almost dedicated to his memory, 
these phrases, had he never lived, would have found service 
in expressing our debt to those who prepared his way. For 
they too have renewed their power and charm through the 
years by means of their wealth of life, their revelation of 
man's motives, their idealization of his mirth and grief and 
passionate conflict; by their incid^ital wisdom, and their 
bursts of superbly beautiful and su^estive poetry. Out of 
the struggle and waste of their free individual efforts to please 
the pubUc, there came a new literature, a new kind of drama 
which wears the scars received in its endeavor to excite and 
horrify and amuse, but which in its great master has been for 
the English race a literature and a philosophy and almost a 
religion. 

These examples suggest how completely the wasteful- 
ness of English Literature has been justified by its leaders 
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and its masterpieces. Still further, they bear witnets that 
its encouragemeat of unrestrained, manifold and waste- 
ful individual effort, and its uncritical and popular eager- 
ness for new subjects and new forms, have triumphed in the 
wealtii of experience that Literature has thereby brought 
under its transfonning power. It has mirrored life from 
■ many ethical ai^es, refracted through many creeds and phi- 
losophies, and through many commanding personalities; but 
its great victory is the fullness of life which it has imitated, 
the vast and ever-widening range of experience which it has 
opened to our imagination and reflection. 

Here surely is God's plenty, an abundance so varied that 
it baffles description and specification. We might dwell 
upon the observation, appreciation, and worship which our 
literature has given to external nature. The worid of 
mountain, forest, and cloud has been the source of our imagery, 
the key to our emotions, our very standard of beauty. But 
to dwell on the treatment of nature is to be reminded of that 
other worid of cities and crowds, of Chaucer's pilgrims, Ben 
Jonson's gulls, Kipling's soldiers, and Mark Twun's river 
folk. The past century, which has meditated with Words- 
worth at Tintem Abbey, has also feasted with Bums among 
the Jolly Beggars. Our literature has indeed been loath to 
depart far from actuality. It has frequented the busy haunts 
of men; it has delisted in the incoi^ruities and absurdities 
of their daily living; it has mli^^ed its bej^ars and clowns 
with its kings and seers; it has faced the miseries and trivi- 
alities of existence. But if we are tempted to dwell on its 
realism, we are reminded of the romance which it has found in 
London streets and in the Heart of Midlothian, as well as 
in distant lands and past ages, and of the mysticism with 
which it has glorified hut and palace, sunset and the mind of 
man. It is useless to analyze. "The Essays of Elia," "Don 
Juan," " The Heart of Midlothian," and " Epipsychidion " were 
written within a few years of one another, lliackeray wrote 
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both " Vanity Fair," and " Henry Esoumd." A new gospel ot 
nature, a keen analysis of human motives, a comedy of follies, 
and an idealistic philosophy — all in richest measure — are 
to be found in the novels and poems of Geoi^ Meredith. 
Falstaff, Ariel, Rosalind, and Lear inhabit one rocnn in the 
imagination of each of us. Other literatures may perhaps 
have attained a finer art, or a greater surety and precision in 
their criticism of life than ours, but none has equaled it in 
the abimdance, variety, and comprehensiveness of the life 
which it attempts to interpret. 

There is, moreover, another achievement of English litera- 
ture which may justify its methods. As it has divided 
and scattered its efforts, aa it has been unoi^anised, undi- 
rected, popular, journalistic, democratic, individual, it has 
had all the freer opportunity to know the shifting and com- 
plex trends of national life, and to awaken that life to the 
more immediate and in^rious calls of reason, imagination, 
or spirit. No other nati<mal Literature, through a long 
period, in times both of inteUectual advance and faeatation, 
of both emotional stir and quiescence, has so intimately con- 
cerned itself with national morals, and so ctmstantly influ- 
^iced the main currents of national activity. And this 
function of social service has been increasing in importance. 
In the Victorian era, which we have found so neglectful of 
literary standards, Literature has been of greater social and 
ethical stimulus than ever before. This era inherited the 
literary traditions of the preceding epoch of Wordsworth and 
Keats, but it also confronted great changes in ways of think- 
ing, and the great change of the industrial revolution that 
created the new existence of factories, r^ways, huge indus- 
tries, and crowded cities in which we still live. From this 
new existence our literature could not hold aloof. It throbs 
with a new sympathy for those who toil unceasingly in poverty, 
and a new bewilderment upon the reatization that the world 
which is chan^g so rapidly is stiU so full of misery and hope- 
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Without the utdustrial revolution, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Dickens, Newman, Cieorge Eliot, William Morris, Matthew 
Arnold, might have written greater Literature, or they might 
□ot have written at all. But, ae the world went, the main 
impulse and the nmn characteristic of Victorian Literature 
became this great sense of pity for things as they are and of 
an imperious duty to make them better. 

If in the future our Literature is even more unwilling than 
in the past to confine itself to the interpretation of a limited 
and accepted portion of experience into an enduring form, 
shall we not find a consolation and recompense in the pnHnise 
that the continued multipUcation and enlai^emeDt of its 
purposes will result in a more immediate, more lively, and 
more effective social service? Even in these United States, 
in our own day, when we are bemoaning the lack of digmty 
in our Art, ia not this tradition of service becoming a most 
vital, a most fertile, a most promising fact? Is it not felt 
in oiu- books, our plays, our magazines, our newspapers? 
Ma; it not again prove the simmtons that will call genius to 
Literature? 

Here, at all events, there b already instituted a new deveU 
opment of English literature. Looking backward, it is 
natural to make American Literature a part of Ei^sh Litera- 
ture, as I have not hesitated to do in this lecture; but, look- 
ing forward, it is clear that the national division must con- 
tinue, for wherever there is a real national life its expression 
must differ from that of its neighbors. The great stream of 
Ei^sh Literature, though it continue to represent the same 
language, race, and traditions, must henceforth run in separate 
ehannels. It is no longer the Literatiu« of one nation, but 
the literature of the English nations and peoples. In 
America, however, we have not foi^tten our ancestry. We 
brou^t Shakspere and the En^sh Bible to Virginia and 
Plymouth, and English literature has continued the bulwark 
of our education. It is no small matter Uiat we teach its 
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masterpieces in all our Bchools. Thereby we have made it 
the doorway of our institutionB. Hirough it every alien 
child enters into the inheritance of our manners, our hopes, 
and our ideals. We are gathering other traditions, making 
new e:q)eriments, and beginning traditions of our own; but 
we shall not prove recreant to our great herit^e. Our liter- 
ature, like that of the mother land, will rem^n free from any 
domination or limitation of criticism or caste. It will arrive 
at a united purpose, a national promise and ideal, but only 
through an entire freedom of individual initiative and experi- 
ment. It is already moral and social in its aims, intent to 
reflect the fullness of life, devoted to the democratization of 
art, and sustained by one tr^t which the older nations seem 
to be losing, an indomitable optimism. We have kindled 
our torch at the altars of Ei^^ish Literature, and we shall bear 
it far and wide as our experience broadens. In its light we 
shall examine men and their surroundings, and we shall de- 
clare, "Here is the world as we see it." And, in that spirit of 
reform, which we believe is the fountiun of eternal youth, 
we shall add, " And here are ways to make the world better." 
I have now examined some of the manifestations of the 
literary principle among the English people. In Athens 
that principle propagated among a genuine aristocracy dis- 
tinguished by a highly developed culture, and it reflected a 
restricted tradition and a simplified and rationalized life. 
Since that time it has never found an environment so finely 
adapted to its perfect development. It has traveled far, 
and often has locked in unfriendly places, but it has not 
lost its vitality. This spirit of Literature, which is created 
of sympathy and ima^nation, which is forever working to 
reflect, interpret, and transform experience, which must for- 
ever create and propagate so long as man's mind is not a clod, 
has now for thirteen centuries been thriving and multiplying 
among English people. Nowhere else, even among modem 
nations, has it been diffused more widely among the people; 
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nor has it elaevrtiere loaded itself with more burdensome 
duties. It has resulted in a Literature, n^ectful of a basis 
of criticism, culture, or social agreement; a Literature, which, 
tikrough the freedom it offered to individual expression, has 
attracted genius and constantly gathered to itself new subjects 
and new forms, and widened the rai^e of ideas and emotions 
with which it deals. The main outlet for the nation's artistic 
aspirations, it has also laden itself with the duties of phi- 
losophy, religion, and practical ethics ; but if it has lost thereby 
as a fine art, it has guned as an efficient servant of society and 
as a leavener of the national life. Art with us has been 
harnessed in service. Apollo has been in t<ul for Admetus. 
Heavy have been his burdens, strange bis yoke-fellows, varied 
and ever multiplying have been his tasks. But if the god has 
been hidden, life has been illuminated. 

" God, of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
Hie day was never darkened 
That had Thee here obscure I" 

In a day like outs, when we are wont to turn to the bacteri- 
olo^st for guidance and philosophy, the claims of Literature 
to preserve the nation's health and to direct her future, m^ 
seem less convincii^ than they did to Spenser, and Milton, 
and Wordsworth, and Browning, and Emerson. Or, if we 
survey other of the great achievements of the English people, 
their creation of free political institutions, iheir system of 
law, their building of this great democracy, their accomplish- 
ments in trade, invention, and science, we shall not be in- 
clined to claim for Literature too great a part in the advance 
of our civilization. But let us reader to Phcebus Apollo his 
due. In all this advance of the English people, the bri^t god 
has been a present helper. He has been the companion of 
hOT sons, and their labors have quickened to his music. In 
every generation literature has presented much of the best 
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that has been knomt or thought, and it has united, aa has 
no other endeavor, the imf^ination and the intellectual 
genius of this vast people. It has guarded the past, and 
handed down her glories and lessons to the present. It has 
been the voice of prophets descrying the future and calling 
men to her allurements. It has helped to make the idealisms 
of its visionaries the practices of their children. Who shall 
measure the boundaries or predict the conquests of its mi^- 
nificent empire over the minds and hearts of mankind ? 
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Bt AdOLPHE CoHN, FROFB880B OF THE ROUANCB 

Lanquaqes and Literatdkes 

The clium to distinction of a national literature may 
leet upon the highest degree of excellence in a special line or 
upon excellence of a high degree in a number of branches; 
and again it may lie in the presence in all sorts of produc- 
tions of a quality which seems to be the special possession 
of that literature. 

In regard to French Laterature it may hardly be disputed 
that its special characteristics are, first, the variety of fields 
in irtiich it has produced works of lasting value rather than 
the commanding eminence of a few moniunents of literary 
genius. A French counterpart of the "Divina Commedia," 
or of "Fauat," it would be idle to look for. But survey as you 
will the whole domain of literature and it will be hard to 
discover in it any spot not marked by the production of 
some French work which has remained a portion of mankind's 
literary heritage. Poetry in all its forms, even the epic, 
witness the wonderful epic production of the Middle Ages; 
drama, romance, history, memoirs, letters, ethics, philosophy, 
science, — in short, ndiatever man may have to say to his 
fellow-man has be^i at some time expressed by some French- 
man in a form upon which it has seemed difficult if not im- 
possible to improve. 

Then, if, instead of surveying the outward appearance of 
the literary donkain, we choose to look below the surface and 
« 273 
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to discover what is the chief aad most generally diffused 
quality present in the works of French writers, it is not difiB- 
cult to find that the chief merits by which they are distin- 
guished is the presence in them of a quality which may be 
called essentially national, viz. clearness. More than a cen- 
tury has elapsed since Bivarol wrote "that which is not 
clear is not French ;" and few sayings have had the good 
fortune of being repeated oftener than this pronouncement 
of the most celebrated of the pan^yrists of the French 
language. 

But one who wishes to apprehend the real spirit of French 
literature must not be satisfied with that altt^ether too easily 
made discovery of the quality of clearness as the most 
generally possessed by the works which it contains. He must 
go deeper and discover the cause of the phenomenon. Nor will 
this be a very difficult task. The clearness and lucidity of the 
French language is a natural consequence of the lo^cal char- 
acter of the French mind. Man invented language because 
he felt the need of communicating with his fellow-man. 
If he had lived alone, language would never have been created. 
If the desired result is to be reached, what we say has to be 
understood, and must therefore be, above all, clearly intelligible. 
Thence the first duty of the speaker is to express himself 
with clearness. A writer is a speaker; he does not write 
for himself, but for the benefit or enjoyment of others; he 
has something to say which he wishes them to understand. 
Literature is a conversation. Thus Descartes, in his " Dis- 
coursdelaM^thode": "Iknowthatthereadii^ofgoodbooks 
is like a conversation with the best people of bygone ages." 
And here the most modem and subjective of the great poets 
of France, Alfred de Musset, is found in full agreement with 
the seventeenth-century philosopher. When tiying to give 
us his reasons for lovii^ poetry above all thit^ else, he tells 
us that he loved it because " it is intelli^ble to the world, 
though spoken by the poet alone." 
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This conception of language as a device, having for its 
object to make the intercourse between the various members 
of the human race easier, conditioned the French lai^^uage 
not only in the formation of its granunatical and syntactical 
constructions, but even in the formation of its pronunciation. 
Language was not only to be understood, but also uttered 
with as little difficulty as possible. This does not mean 
that French is a language a correct pronunciation of which 
can be ea«ly acquired by foreigners, whose ear and organs 
of speech have been fashioned by some other scheme of 
pronunciation, but that it does not require any strenuous 
physicfd effort. An accumulation of consonants without the 
interposition of any vowel does require some such effort; 
therefore such accumulations were banished from the language 
of France. A curious result followed, which acted upon the 
very essence of French poetry, viz. the creation of nasal 
syllables. Ori^jnally nasal syllables were created only 
when the nasal consonant, n or m, was followed by another 
consonant, the object in view being to reduce the number of 
consonants separating one vowel from another. The utter- 
ance of words was thereby made easier, but the idiom was 
deprived of one of the most musical elements of lai^uage. 
Take such words as the English dumber, the Italian cantor; 
such a line as this suggestive line of Heine's in German : In 
Abendaonnenachein ; these examples will suffice to show what 
a price the French pud for the acquisition of an easily uttered 
and admirably lucid languf^. 

The latent preoccupations which thus acted upon the 
modelii^ of the idiom itself, already explain one of the most 
striking facts that appear in a general survey of French 
Literature, the absence in it of the great preponderance of 
poetry over prose which may be noted in almost all the 
other literatures of Europe. But the effect of them was most 
marked in French poetry itself. With its musicd element 
reduced to a minimum, and made for a group of human beii^ 
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bent upon understanding fully every word which was told 
them, it could not have for its object to lead through musical 
combinations of syllables to that part of the poet's thoughts 
or feelings which he preferred to leave untold, and to suggest 
instead of expresEong it. This explains the failure of those 
poets of the last quarter of the nineteenth century who, like 
Emile Verhaereu and other men of midoubted talent, tried 
to make French poetry a muacally suggestive poetry to con- 
quer the ear of the general public. In France poetry has to be 
as clear as prose itself, and unable to be both musicid and clear, 
these men sacrificed clearness to music and p^d the penalty. 

In French literature the line that divides poetry from prose 
is less distinctly marked than it is elsewhere. While the 
poet is not absolved from the necessity of uttering his thoughts 
and feelings in absolutely clear language, neither is the prose 
writer excused from pleasing the ear as well as satisfyiltg 
the mind. Language having been created for social inter- 
course, any one that uses it in harsh and repelling tones acts 
ag^nst its very purpwse. Boileau's advice, "Shun the odi- 
ous combination of unpleasant sounds," is surely meant for the 
writer of prose as well as for the i>oet. 

This conversation^ character of Literature appears in the 
very form of a number of the masterpieces of French litera- 
ture, from Montaigne's "Elssays" down; and even goii^ 
farther back than Montaigne, as that in which the poet of 
the medieval "Chanson de Geste" always familiarily ad- 
dressed his audience. Pascal is conversational to as high a 
degree as Montaigne. He is so, of course, in the "Pro- 
vincial Letters," but no less in his "PensSes" ; no mere 
communing with himself, but an ardent expostulation with 
an imaginary guest always present by his side, and whose 
soul seems in imminent peril of damnation. 

Iq a language built upon such lines poetry will not look for 
the exceptional, or rather the extraordinary in man, but, on 
the contrary, will try to brii^ forward the traits that bind 
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all men tK^ether. Lamartiue in his " Bonaparte," speaking 
of Napoleon, exclaims, "BJen d'humain ne batttut sous son 
^paisse aimure," and Hugo, who tried to bring the great war- 
rior aa near as posable to the great herd of mankiud, wrote 
in his "Nspoltoa II" "Muslescceurs de lions sont lee vrais 
cceiu^ de pdree : Ilaimait son fils, ce vainqueurt" It was not 
Lamartine, but Hi^o, who was here to be accepted by the 
people as the great Napoleonic poet. Least of all will 
be loved the poet who writes merely for himself. The 
genuine admiration and the strenuous exertions of all the 
great French critics have not been able to make Alfred de 
Vigny a poet dear to most of the readers of French verse. 
They will, in spite of his inferior art, turn to Stranger, and 
with his old sergeant repeat, for instance, a line summing 
up in a few words the trafpc condition of France, when 
the return of the Bourbons had exiled the tricolor of the 
Revolution and reinstated the white Qttg of the old 
monarchy: "C'est un drapeau que je ne conn^ pas!" 
And while the regiment passes by, with drums beating, the 
old warrior remuns motionless on his beat, lulling his grand- 
children to sleep with tales of departed and forebodings of 
returning glory. Even in poetry, then, which usually con- 
tuns the most subjective part of literature, the French 
seran to enjoy, and therefore to produce, only ^at is common 
to all mankind. The saying of Montaigne, that "each man 
has in him an exemplar of the human conditions," might 
serve as a motto for the whole of their literary production. 
Among all literary forms there is one in which man is pre- 
sented more completely than in any other, viz. the drama. 
Elsewhere man has to be suggested by the writer and tm- 
agbed by the reader. On the stage be is seen, ahnost touched. 
He moves and speaks. That a Literature which has for its 
object only this conunumcation between man and man by 
which the speaker makes himself, his dispositions, his desires, 
his feelings, his needs, better understood by others, should 
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excel in tMs typical fonn of production is only vhat was 
to be expected. The most striking phenomenon in French 
literature is the uninterrupted Sow of its dramatJc current 
from Comeille's "Cid" down to the present day. Compare 
this with the other great literatures of the world. What 
is there in English literature after Shakspere, or in German 
before Lessii^. What of commanding greatness in Spanish 
after the Golden Age of Lope and C^der6n? In France 
note the fact first, that the appearance of the "Cid" is not 
an unexpected event. Comeille's drama does not, as was 
believed for a long time when the real history of the French 
drama was but very imperfectly known, come out suddenly 
from the utter darkness of ignorance. It is the result of the 
strivings of one generation and another after dramatic per- 
fection. While the medieval mystery and miracle play 
slowly, very slowly, sinks into its grave, the modem forms, 
tragedy, comedy, and trag^-comedy, not less slowly come into 
shape, developing their more or leas complicated stmcture 
from the mere embryo of Jodelle in the nuddle of the 
sixte^ith to the perfected model of the followii^ century. 
And from that time to the present day not one half-century 
has elapsed which has not enriched French dramatic literature 
with some works of lasting value. The h^-century which 
followed the production of the "Cid" (1636-1686) witnessed 
the production not only of the other masterpieces due to 
Comeille's genius, but also the whole of Moli^e's production 
and nearly the whole of Kacine's. In the half-century fol- 
lowing (1686-1736), appeared the last two plays of Racine, 
oneofthem,"Athalie,"de8ervingto beconsidered the starting- 
point of themodem freer and spectacular drama, Le Sage's and 
R^nard's comedies, and the two most striking of Voltaire's 
tr^edies, "Bmtus"and "Z^re." Between 1736 and 1786 
we have, in addition to the rest of Voltaire's dramatic works, 
the cfHuedies of Marivaux and Sediune, and the two dazzling 
c<Knedies of Beaumarchais, "Hie Barber of Seville," and 
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"Elgaro'a Wedding." ItU towards the close of the next fifty 
years' period that the Romantic revolt tried to break the 
supremacy of the Classical School. Hi^'s " Hemani " was 
produced in 1830, and had been preceded by the dramatic 
debuts of Alexandre Dumas, the elder; Ca^mir Delavigne, 
whose " Louis XI " used to be one of the favorite parts of that 
Hterlii^ English tr^edian, Sir Henry Irvii^, belongs to 
the same generation. And then comes the age of Scribe and 
Sardou, of Emile Augier and Alexandre Dumas, the younger. 
The present imcompleted half-century does not eeem more 
likely than the precedli^ ones to be considered barren of 
great dramatic works by the ages to come. It will suffice here 
to sii^e out the production of Rostand's " Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac " in the last days of the year 1897. Without going into 
any detailed study of the French drama, for which time 
would now be lackii^, we may here call attention to two or 
three pnints which will make it still clearer that the drama 
is the most original, the most rational part of French Litera- 
ture. It is now universally acknowledged that Molifere is 
the greatest dramatic genius ever produced by France. In 
fact, he and Shakspere stand out as the two dramatic ^ants 
of modem nations. But in jud^ng Moli^re and assigning 
him hb rank in the gfdaxy of the world's dramatic poets, 
it should not be forgotten that Moli^ died before Time had 
allowed him to deliver in full his message to mankind. From 
his return to Paris, after his "Wanderjahre" through the 
provinces of France, to his death in February, 1673, hardly 
fifteen years elapsed. His average productivity during that 
period was two plays a year; how many of them, "The 
Miser," "Tartufe," "Don Juan," "The Misanthrope," "The 
Pedantic Women," masterpieces, the profound insight of 
which into the recesses of human nature time only serves 
more clearly to demonstrate; composed by him only in the 
intervals left free by his arduous labors as actor, theatrical 
manf^r, and court entertainer, they are a prodi^ous example 
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of human mdustry. At the close of the period his genius 
does not betray the slightest sign of eufeeblement, his 
last two plays, "The Pedantic Women" and the "Malade 
Imaginaire," being amoi^ bis best. And then he dies, hardly 
fifty-one years old, carrying to his grave how many other 
unwritten masterpieces! 

NowletusIookattheRomaoticdrama. It blazedforawhile 
and then went out. What remains of it to-day is simply 
Hugo's dramatic production. It be^ns with " Hemani " 
(1830); it closes with the "Burgraves" (1843). The 
more we study Hugo's dramas the more clearly we see that 
Hugo was not intended by nature for a dramatist. There 
would be nothing easier than to show how absurd, from a 
purely dramatic point of view, such works as " Hemani," 
"Marion Delorme," and the "King's Diversion "are; and the 
climax is reached in the lurid, but none the less majestic, 
" Bui^aves." But everywhere the lyric splendor of Hugo's 
verse blinds us to the childishness of bis dramatic construction. 
Nowhere more than in his dramas has Hugo demonstrated 
that he was essentially a lyric, perhaps also an epic, poet, 
but not a dramatist. Why then did he throw so much of 
his strei^th and vitality into dramatic form as to hold ua 
spellbound, in spite of faults which would have brou^t 
ridicide upon any other writer? Because he had to. As the 
head of the Romantic School he had, under penalty of having 
the new school unanimously proclaimed inferior to the old, 
which had produced the masterpieces of Comeille and Racine, 
to demonstrate that the rebels, whom be led m their on- 
slaughts against worn-out literary dc^mas, were as able as 
their forerunners to win the laureb of tiie stage. So stron^y 
embedded in the French mind was the conviction that the 
drama is the highest and most complete form of poetry I 

And later, after Shakspere's supremacy, so long disputed 
in France, had finally come to be acknoidedged, it would have 
been for the Fr^kch language a sign of inferiority bad it been 
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found hDpoBsible to prepare for the French stage adequate 
renderings of the great English masterpieces. This naturali- 
zation of Shak^>ere upon the French stf^ at last took place, 
not tiux)u{^ the efforts of any one man, but by the labors of 
a legion of dramatists and poets, anxious to vie with each 
other in enriching the most dramatic literature with the 
most powerful of all dramatic works. Paul Meurice, 
Jules Lacroix, Edmond Harancourt, Paul Delur, Auguste 
Dorchun, Louis Legrand, and others thus co6perated 
in a work which was intended to add to the dramatic 
literature of thdr coimtry what it needed in order to be- 
come the meet complete, as it already was the most varied, 
of all dramatic literatures. 

But, strikii^ as it is, this extraordinary vitality of the drama 
is not the most important phenomenon in the history of French 
Literature. It is merely an effect, more visible perhaps than 
any other, of a cause which pervades the whole intellectual 
life of the nation, and which has been alluded to above already, 
viz. the conviction that there is no essential difference be- 
tween a speaker's and a writer's words; that, just as no one 
except a madman will speak only to himself, no one will 
write except with the object of communicating with readers. 
But to communicate what? This brings us to the question 
which has in some form or other to be examined in any literary 
inquiry: What is Literature? Does it consist of some 
specially literary forms, created purposely by the imaginative 
faculty of the human mind? Whatever theoretical answer 
may be given to the question, the French answer is clear 
enough. The literary or non-literary character of an utterance 
does not depend on its subject, but on its excellence. As soon 
as a thou^t has been couched in such language that those 
who hear or read it, and who consider it true, admit that they 
could not improve upon it, and that the best they can do 
when wishing to give it expression is to reproduce the words 
just addressed to them, this utterance becomes Literature. 
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Quite naturally the most engroBsing thoughts will beget the 
most strildi^ expresEdoa. This is what was meant by Boileau 
in his famous lines 

" Ce que I'on con^it bien a'^nonce clairemeDt, 
Et lee mote pour le dire arrivent ais^ment." 

This fact receives marvelous confinnation from even a most 
rapid riiirvoy of VoItMre's literary career. When, early in 
his life, Francis Marie Arouet put in his Brat bid as a candi- 
date for literary fame, nothing was farther from his mind 
than the kind of activity which, in the last century, led John 
Morley to salute him as the author of "one of the cardinal 
liberations of the race." Comeille and Racine were held to 
be the greatest literary names of the century just closed. 
To rival, possibly to surpass tb^n by a strict application of 
the rules Iwd down by their contemporary, Boileau, was then 
his sole ambition. And soon the success of his first tragedy, 
"(Edipe," and still more the universal applause that greeted 
the appearance of his epic poem, "La Henriade," gave fair 
promise of the realization of this dream. But he had not 
yet completed his thirty-second year when his enforced trip 
to Ei^land placed this pupil of the Jesuits and this subject 
of the absolute King of France, face to face with a state of 
things in which political and civil liberty, freedom of speech 
and religious freedom, in no way interfered with the sway 
of law and order, and rather fostered than hindered the growth 
of national power. That he should let his countrymen know 
what he had seen, and the thoughts to which contact with 
a freer atmosphere had given birth in his mind, was an in- 
evitable consequence for this impetuous man, for whom by 
nature it was as impossible to Iceep for himself a particle of 
discovered truth as for the sun to hide one of his beneficent 
rays. The ' pubUcation of the "Letters upon the English 
Nation," the first of his works devoted to the dissemination 
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of what came to be called Voltairean ideas, was followed by 
numberleBS other works upon politics, history, philosophy, 
science, social and l^slative reforms, until his various ut- 
terances upon so many subjects constituted a whole arsenal 
at the service of all those who yearned for more li^t, more 
air, more truth, and more freedom. But how astonished the 
author of all these would have been had he been told that 
in those marvelously clear utterances lay the very founda- 
tions of his imdyii^ literary glory, and Uiat the " Essay on 
Manners" or the " Treatise on Toleration " would loi^ out- 
live such a tragedy as " Alzire " or even his great epic poem! 
And this simply because his message to mankind, though far 
from being absent from the woiks framed by him in obedience 
to the rules laid down by Boileau, does not ring there with the 
penetratii^ clearness which is recognized as soon as Voltaire 
addresses his contenporaries in his own name and in their 
interest, and not a theatrical or literary public, under the 
guise of imaginaTy characters, and under the trammels of 
an outworn esthetic legislation. 

Strai^e to say, were we to couple any other name with 
Voltaire's, it would be that of Bossuet, the greatrat divine 
ffven to France by the Catholic Church. In the sayii^ that 
Voltaire was the Bossuet of the eighteenth and Bossuet the 
VoltMre of the seventeenth century, there is more truth than 
paradox. Like Voltaire, Bossuet deUvered to his f^e the 
message which it needed and was ready to understand, and 
he delivered it with such convincing force as to remun to 
this day the truest exponent of the spirit of seventeenth- 
century France, and to be the one mere preacher of sermons 
whose works have become a part of mankind's literary 
treasure. 

To express in each age with the greatest felicity and with 
unmistakable clearness the muu preoccupations of the time, 
— such has been the mission of French literature, and this 
misdon has been so well discharged that he who has carefully 
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read the voiks of each period mi^t almost dispense with any 
further study of its history. 

All the turmoil and confusion, the clashes of unbridled in- 
dividualism, the thitBt after knowlec^ and the lust of the 
unchained beast that are typietd of the sixteenth century, 
appear in Rabelus' gigantic literary puzzle; and side by side 
with it, in Ronsard, du Bellay, and their school, we find all 
the elegance and refinement of those Italian courts which 
taught France and all Europe how to hide, and perhaps ulti- 
mately to lessen, all the vu^arities of life under the purple 
and gold, the silk and velvet of the richest artistic mantle. 
And who can read even a few pages of Montaigne's im- 
mortal " Essays " without hearing, throu^ the apparent 
skepticism of this most minute describer of human moods, an 
echo of the fierce religious wars which were then covering the 
whole of France, and such a large portion of Europe, with 
the smoke of bumii^ villages and the remains of human 
martyrs. 

In modem French Literature this identification of the 
history of each period with the activity of its literary inter- 
preters becomes visible throu^ the presence, in each of the 
last three centuries, of a writer of conmiaDding greatness 
whose span of life covers ahnost the whole of the century, so 
that the seventeenth century might be known as the century 
of Comeille (1606-1684), the eighteenth as the century of 
Voltaire (1694-I77S), and the nineteenth as the century of 
Victor Hugo (1802-1885). 

Rarely indeed has literature so completely revealed a 
nation's condition as was done in France during the first 
of these three centuries. The very multiplicity of great 
writers, three of them dramatists, points to a period of great 
splendor, llie political absolutism of the kii^ mi^t be 
deduced from the fact that, from the works of so many writers 
of powerful intellect, political discussions are, we might say 
without eraggeration, totally absent. But not a angle line 
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betrays any desire for a different state of things. The 
absolute sway of the sovereign is so fully accepted, nay, 
desired, by the nation, that, deprived of political power as it 
is, it feels as free as if provided with agencies for the mani- 
festation and enforcement of its will. listen only to one of 
its favorite poets, — listen to Racine. In bis trf^edy of 
"Britannicus" he introduces to us a character whom we may 
consider a type of the upright public servant, Burrhus, now 
minister, formerly private tutor to Nero. And when Burrhus 
expluns to the Emperor's mother, Agrippina, the principles 
by which he was guided while directing her son's education, 
be states that his ambition was, that in the work of a trium- 
phant rdgn, 

" Rome aoit toujours libre et C^ear tout-puimant." 

Thus in one line of the poet we have made clear to us the 
mental attitude of a society that saw no contradiction be- 
tween the onmipotence of the monarch and the freedom of 
the people. Political problems were, for such people, non- 
existent; and I^a Bruy^, at the end of the century, in his 
"Characters," ridicules the busybodies who give themselves 
airs of infringing upon the province of the prince, and dis- 
cussmg matters which lie far beyond their ^here. 

And yet seldom have problems relating to man's conduct 
been discussed with greater frequency, profundity, and dis- 
crimination, — nay, fervor and passion, than by these writers 
of a stately age, when self-satisfied France believed for a while 
that she had reached the goal of perfect and permanent social 
and political arrangements. The whole nature of man, in all 
its manifestations, passes imder the scrutinizing eye of Pascal 
and Bossuet, La Rochefoucauld and La Bruydre, Comeille 
and Racine. Even La Fontaine, in his "Com&li & cent actes 
divers," as he calls his "Fables," reveals to us a good deal of 
what we every day hide, not from our neighbor only,but from 
our own vision ; and the whole seems to be summed up by 
Moli^re, in his sometimes somber and tragic comedy, which 
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reaches its climax when in his "Misanthrope" he reproduces 
before our eyes, with unsparing fidelity, the everlasting con- 
flict between Society and Sincerity. 

But in the succeeding ^e other thoughts engrossed the 
mind of the public. Outwardly indeed, Literature bore the 
same face. Poets still, and Voltaire at their head, wrote 
tragedies like Racine, odes, satires, epistles like Boileau, 
even epic poems that were held to equal, nay, to outdo, the 
".£neid" and the "Iliad," but after the disasters and sufferings 
of the latter part of Louis XIV's reign, after the scandals 
and speculations of the Duke of Orleans' regency, tiie robust 
optimism of a Bossuet would have been entirely out of place, 
and it was but natural that the best minds of the ttge should 
no longer devote their strongest efforts to the discusdon of 
problems entirely unconnected with what we are wont to call 
public affairs. Yet the time had not come when politics 
properly so called were to be in France anybody's business 
but the King's. And therefore politics and Literature are 
as completely apart from each other in the eighteenth as in 
the seventeenth century. What has collapsed is the theory 
which represented France under Louis XIV as the picture 
of the ideal condition for the whole of mankind. The voyage 
of man toward hb ultimate goal is now known to be far from 
ended. It behooves him to inquire wherever he can for the 
best direction to follow. Revelation he has tried, and it 
seems to have ffuled. Science is young and has not yet been 
tried. Therefore he will turn to Science, or. using the language 
of the time, to Reason. Montesquieu, first of the great minds 
of the century, in his "Per^an Letters," as a preliminary task, 
but for the fulfilment of which everything else was bound to 
failure, calls the attention of his contemporaries to their 
foolish custom of considering absurd al^ that does not agree 
with their own uses and practices. Then Volture's " En^ish 
Letters" endeavor to demonstrate to them the wisdom of 
many things held by him to be done better out of France 
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than in it. Once started, the movement of scientific inquiry 
goes on without interruption. The great writings, the literary 
masterpieces of the age, are no loiter tragedies, comedies, 
fables, sermons, works upon morals, but " The Spirit of Laws," 
— an attempt scientifically to present to mankind a view of all 
its le^slative labors; the "Essay on Manners," uming to 
be a philosophic presentation of universal liistory; Buffon's 
"Natural History," which brings Science properiy so called 
within the domain of Literature; even Diderot and d'Alem- 
bert's bulky " Encyclopedia," bomof the idea that it is man's 
right to have within his reach all that it is possible for him to 
know, that thus alone, by giving him a clear point whence to 
start, will he be able to perform the duty just discovered as 
imposed upon mankind and summed up in one word, — Prep- 
ress. Even the stage is enlisted in this search after new and 
better things, and Beaumarcluus' "Marriage of Figaro," per- 
formed, in spite of Louis XVI's not unreasonable mis^vin^, 
but five years before the beginning of the Revolution, sounds 
the knell of the old order of things. 

The political revolution which broke out at the end of the 
eighteenth century was followed by a literary revolution. 
PoUtics then became a subject of general interest, and at once 
invaded Literature. The " Genius of Christianity " which was 
brought out by Chateaubriand in the earliest years of the 
nineteenth century, and which preceded by a few weeks only 
the dgning of the concordat by General Bonaparte, then First 
Consul of the French Republic, was a work of political no 
less than literary significance. During the whole of the cen- 
tury poUtics and literature appear almost inextricably mixed. 
Hardly one great literary name that has not its place in the 
political history of the period. And this is true of the women, 
of Madame de Sta3 and George Sand, not less than of the 
men; of the poets, not less than of the historians and philos- 
ophers. Chateaubriand gloried in having ^ven Louis XVtII 
more than an army by the publication of his pamphlet on 
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"Buonaparte and the Bourbons." Lamartine Bits as a 
member in the legislative halls of the r^gn of Louis Philippe, 
and as Presideat in the Provisional Government of the Second 
Republic. The works of Victor Hugo, be^^un with a collec- 
tion of royalist and catholic Odee, and crowned by " Les 
Ch&timents," an impassioned arraignment of the Second 
fknpire of Napoleon III, as well as an eloquent defense of 
republican and d^nocratic ideas, might serve as a running 
commentary upon the whole series of political developments 
in France and Europe, from the time of his entrance into 
literary life almost to the day of his death in May, 1885. 
Guizot, the historian, is Prime Minister from 1840 to 1848; 
Thiers, President of the Third Republic; CouMn, Villemain, 
Tocqueville, Duruy, are cabinet Ministers. Even those who 
occupy no political positions, like Michelet and Quinet, 
never write a line that is wholly free from political preoccupa- 
tions. Others, who are primarily politicians, see what can be 
achieved for their cause by literary eminence, and Loub 
Blanc absorbs himself in the preparation of a. masterly in- 
troduction to his one-sided history of the French Revolution. 

Sainte-Bcuve, Renan, are certainly not political names; 
yet Sunte-Beuve wrote political leaders for the republican 
newspaper, Le NaUondl, and later accepted a seat in the 
Imperial Senate of Napoleon III; and Renan at least twice 
tried to have himself elected a representative of the people. 
Were it not that he felt out of sorts with the trend of con- 
temporary politics, Taine would never have written his 
"Origin of Contemporary France." 

literature is enriched, too, by the appearance of two kinds 
of productions hitherto unknown in France, — parliamentary 
speeches and newspaper articles, both owii^ their birth to 
the newly created political life of the French people. In 
short, take out of the literary production of the nineteenth 
century in France everything that owes its meaning, partly 
or totally, to the poUtical developments of the time, and what 
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will be left will seem a very poor show for such a tremendously 
active period of history. 

Something would be left, though, and well worth reading. 
Politics predominate because they are the newly introduced 
element in the life and preoccupation of the nation. But 
literature now aims to present a complete picture of Bociety; 
witness Balzac's stupendous production, which he gathers 
under this extraordinarily ambitious titie " The Human 
Comedy"; witness also the bewildering variety of subjects 
treated by the great master of literary criticism, Sainte- 
Beuve. For criticism now speaks in its own name and does 
not feel compelled, as it did in Boileau's time, to hide under 
the cloak of prosaic verse. 

Thus in these three centuries of continuous literary great- 
ness, Literature In France goes on constantiy broadening; 
from the purely speculative study of man's moral nature 
in the seventeenth century, through the search after the 
conditions necessary to social progress in the e^teenth, 
it reaches in the nineteenth the height from widch it can 
survey the whole donudn of human activity, rejoicing in all 
its Tories, lashing all its vices, weeping over all its miseries, 
and bidding Science discover a cure for all the evils but for 
the fight against which life would not be worth living. 
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XV 

GERMAN LITERATURE 

Caltin Thouas, Pbofebsob or thb Gebhanic 
Lanquaqeb and Litekatubes 

In pursuance of the plan of these lectures it falls to me to 
set forth, as well as I can in a short hour, the distinctive chai^ 
acter and value of the Gennan contribution to the world's 
literature. The task is at once grateful and difficult. It is 
grateful because there are parts of Gennan Literature which 
I have found very profitable for study, and one likes to talk 
of that which one loves. To-ni^t, however, I cannot mo^ly 
conduct you to my own favorite nooks and vistas in the forest, 
but I must try to give some account of the forest as a whole. 
And there comes in the difficulty. For German literature 
is a very different thing at different epochs, and even within 
the epochs there is much diversity for which it is hard to find 
a unifying formula. But, for better or worse, the order of 
the day is broad generalization about a vast and complicated 
subject that has a long history. In such case the motto 
must be: Cautious, very cautious, but not too cautious. 
Let us do the best we can, endeavoring to look at the subject 
in a large way, but without ever forgetting the inherent 
deceitfulness of the general phrase. 

Some yeai8 ago an eminent French critic, M. Bruneti^, 
being in pursuit of very general truth, as we are now, com- 
mitted himself to the proposition that German Ijtoature 
is philosophic. The literature of France, he aaid, is social; 
that of Ekigland individualistic; that of Italy artistic; that 
291 
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of Spfun chevalresque, and that of Germany philosophic. 
Now that sounds rather seductive. It is ao convenient to 
have all those great literatures thus neatly labeled with an 
adjective so easy to remember. But is German Literature, 
taken as a whole, really philosophic? Where is the "philoso- 
phy" in the " Nibelung Lay," in the songs of Walther von der 
Vt^elweide, in the poems of the Dietrich-saga 7 Is "phil- 
osophic" the word that lights up the distinctive character 
of the old folksongs, of Luther's Bible, of Hans Sachs, of 
" Simplicissimus," of the poems of GOnther, the odes of Klop- 
stock, of the " Sufferings of Young Werther"? Is it the ri^t 
word for Wieland's " Oberon," for the classic drama of Lessmg, 
Goethe, and Schiller, for the work of the famous nineteenth- 
century lyriste, for the plays of Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
and Haupbnann? The question answers itself. And yet, 
those which I have named are not outof-the-way Uiii^; 
they are some of the importaat, the characteristic things, of 
German literature from age to age. 

There is, indeed, a body of far-famed German philosophy 
— the work of resolute and lonely thinkers who wrote for 
their own kind — which to some extent has influaiced " Lit- 
erature" in our conventional sense of the word. But this 
influence is of comparatively recent origin, and is apt to be 
exaggerated; on the whole it is rather insignificant. Taken 
by itself, however, the work of Kant and Fichte and He^ 
is an outgrowth of the specialization of modem thov^t. 
like the writings of the great theologians, historians, natu- 
ralists, it Sows apart from the general Literary current. It is 
not what we mean by German literature, any more than 
Berkeley and Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer are what we 
mean by Rngtiah Literature. 

Of course there is a s^ise in which works of real Literature, 
for example, "Faust," "Wilhehn Master," "Nathan the 
\^se," may be called philosophic ; the sense, namely, that they 
embody crititnsm -of life. But in that sense all vital Literature 
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ia philosophic. The difference between "F&ust," aay, and a 
pl^ of Comeille, is not expressed by calling the one phil- 
osophic and the other social. Both are philosophic, both 
social. Each mirrors a creative mind that was a child of its 
epoch and was interested in certtua spiritu^ values. Each 
reacts in its owit way on the soul of the reader or the spectator, 
and this soul which is affected includes the social feelings. 
If Goethe is harder to understand than Comeille, it is not 
because of his abstruseness, but because there is more of him. 
He deals with a far wider range of human experience. What 
is needed for the enjoyment of " Faust" is not a course of read- 
ing in philosophy, but knowledge of life in its concrete variety, 
its rush, and its pressure. And the same is subetantially 
true of every German Uterary production that has proved to 
have any real vitality in it, apart from the exigencies of the 
schoUr-class, who must of course have then- Staff for the 
laboratory. To say that German Literature is philosophic, 
and stop there, is too much like saying that the population 
of Boston is red-headed. To be sure, even that dictum has 
its use in that it sets you thinking; thinkii^, namely, how 
many Bostonians you have known who are not red-headed. 
Of the taiger factors that go to make a nation's literature 
what it is, the two most important are language and ethnic 
character. It would seem, therefore, that any attempt to 
describe the essential qualities of German Literature should 
begin with an account of the German language and the Ger- 
man people. The genius of a nation's language, aiud Herder, 
is the genius of its literature. But, unfortunately for the 
present purpose, the gemus of a luiguage is something that 
cannot be effectively described in a few words. One would 
be compelled to attack the problem by means of detailed 
philolc^cal analysis and comparison, such as would be out of 
place on this occasion. So far as poetry is concerned, the 
genius of German is not very different from that of English. 
Both languages are sprung from a conuuon stock, and both 
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letain much of the aucietit inheritaQce. Both have borrowed 
laj^y from the Latin and the French. Both have a stress 
accent, differing from the pitch-accent of the Greeks and 
Romans, and usually falling, in native words, on the root 
pliable. The chief difference is that English has lost more 
than German of the old unaccented endingst For practical 
purposes this loss may be set down as giun, but for the pur- 
poses of poetry its effect has been to restrict the choice of 
feminine rhymes, and thus to lessen the range of those rhythmic 
and melodic effects which depend on them. The English 
poet has, I think, a more powerful instrument, but the Ger^ 
man a more delicate and flexible. Nothing is impossible to 
the good craftsman in German verse. Not without reason 
do the Gennans boast that their translations of the world's 
great poetry are on the whole better than those of any other 
people. It has been weU said that every good French trans- 
lation is at the same time an explanation. The good German 
translation — remember that I am now speaking of poetry — 
is an echo. Let me ^ve just a single illustration, one that 
was used long ago by Bayard Taylor, to show how the Ger- 
man langua^ can adapt itself to an Knglish verse-melody. 
It is a well-known stanza of Tennyson, with a translation by 
Strodtmann, who, by the way, has no fame as a poet. 

"The aplendonr falls on castle waits 
And snowy summits old in etory ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Kow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying." 

"Ee f&llt der Strahl auf Burg und Tal 
Und schneeige Gipfel reich an Sagen; 
Viel Lichter wehn auf blauen Seen, 
Bergab die WasserstOrEe jageu. 
Bias, HQfthom, bias, im Widerhall erschallend, 
Bias, Horn, aptwortet Ecbos, hallend, haUend, hallend." 
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I quote these lines merely for the purpose stated, namely, 
to illustrate the metrical Sexibility of the German lai^uage. 
Unquestionably much of Tennyson's vividness and ly^c 
intenfflty is ioet in the German veision. We miss the "long" 
light that " Bbakes," and get something less good in its place. 
In Bergab die Wtwserstflrze jagen, the " glory " of the original 
is gone. In hoUend, hallend, haUend, the echoes do not " die " 
as they should. All this, however, is merely saying that 
poetry, in its more intimate nature, is hardly translatable. 

When we come to prose, the geniuB of Gennau is less like 
that of English. Modem German has developed an elaborate 
periodic structure, with rigid rules of word-order in subor^ 
dinate clauses and a tendency to make the sentence very 
complex. I seem to observe in rec^kt writers a conscious 
reaction against that sort of thing, but it does not yet amount 
to a revolution. Thus it has come about that, vdiile German 
verse is more flexible than En^ish, Gennan prose is less 
flexible, less eq)editious, more intricate. To the uninitiated 
those Gothic cathedrals of syntax become mere jungles in 
which it is easy to get lost. And in the hands of a careless 
writer they really are jungles. It is said that a Frenchman 
cannot write his mother-tongue in an altogether slovenly 
manner if be tries. But a Germui can do it without trying. 
I would not seem to imply, however, that Germans are less 
SNisitive than other folk to the rhythm of good prose. In the 
best masters, in Goethe and Schiller, in Heine and Keller, 
the rhythm is always there; but it is apt to be complicated, 
and it requires. for its appreciation an ear that is sensitive to 
the German cadence of words and phrases. I am persuaded 
that the recent v(^pie of Nietzsche is no more due to his doc- 
trine than to the marvelous rhythm of his style. At his best 
be is a great imise poet. The madness of the intellect was 
paired in him with a superb gift for the orchestration of 
words. 

As for the ethnic character that is reflected in German Later- 
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ature, I hardly venture to speak of that at all. What can 
one say that is broadly true of the whole Genuan peopl^ 
from Karl the Great to Bismarck, and from the Alps to the 
Northern Seas, and yet is not true of any other people? What, 
indeed, except that they speak the Gennan language? A 
few centuries ago the Gennan stock appears identical with 
the English. Go a little farther back, and it fuses more or 
less with the Homan, the Slavic, the Celtic, and the other 
stocks that philologists call "Aryan." This ^ole subject of 
the relation of linguistic to ethnic kinship is in a rather hazy 
condition, a free field for speculation by three classes of 
investigators: those who study language, those who study 
skulls, facial aisles, bair, and compl«don, and those who 
study tools and ornaments. Where much is so uncertfun a 
mere literary scholar should express himself with cautiotL I 
merely say, therefore, that it seems to me that the differ^ices 
we observe in the great nationalities of modern Europe are 
due more to environment and tradition than to anything in 
their blood or phyracal conformation. In the lapse of ages 
they have all come under the influence of the same great 
ideas, and civilization tends to uniformity. Amid varying 
forms of life, all over the world, we see an astonishing simili- 
tude in the virtues of good men, and also in the ways of the 
transgressor, in the follies of vanity and idleness, in the ruin- 
ous effects of poverty, ignorance, and vice. I have lived 
much in Germany, I have had a multitude of German friends. 
But I do not undertake to teU you what the " average " German 
is like. He is no less elusive and phantasmal than the " aveiv 
age " TJlngliahmftn, Frenchman, or American. Few subjects are 
more tempting to the ready generalizer than that of national 
character; hut the summary stat^neuts always rest on 
limited observation, and are more or less colored by the prej- 
udice, the mental habit, and the personal experience of the 
commentator. They are nevCT objectively true when they 
deal with the invisible thin^ of the spirit. You can write 
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the history of a great people, you can deecribe their formB of 
life; but when you attempt to depict their ethical character 
you inevitably depict your own. 

"Das iat tm Gnind der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Vdlker eioh bespic^eln." 

You can average a column of ^urea, but you can not average 
moral qualities. You can make a compoeite photograph of 
faces, but not of souls. 

If now, in spite of what I have be^i saying, I still hazard 
one or two observations on the Gennaa character, you will 
understand that I do not claim for them any great importance 
or any absolute validity. They are the impressions of an 
individual, of a bookish man, of a lover. You can make your 
allowances. 

The German at his best — Literature is a record of the best 
for the beet — seems to me to be temperamentally a loyalist, 
intellectually a radical. In all the older books, the virtue 
that we hear most about is Treue, which we are obUged to 
translate by such borrowed words as fideHty and devotion. 
His ethical idealism is less strenuous than the Puritan's, not 
because he wishes to live lawlessly, but because he is more 
interested in the ultimate whys and wherefores. His pro^ 
clivity has manifested itself historically in the form of an 
earnest devotion to, coupled with a patient and laborious 
scrutiny of, those great idealisms which, one after another, 
have ruled the life of Europe: Feudalism, the Catholic Church, 
Holy Scripture, classical learning, prepress by enlighten- 
ment, Romanticism, science, the socialistic state. In all these 
matters, if the German has seldom be^ the pioneer, he has 
been the most patient and industrious of subsequent explorers 
and road-builders. If he has but rarely ^ven the very best 
artistic expression to the form and pressure of an epoch, he 
has «cc^ed in working out its intellectual baas and cons&- 
quen(%8. His temperament is not phlegmatic; certainly not 
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in Middle and South Germany; he is not, as is so often asserted, 
d^cieut in the sense of form. But his intellectual process 
is slow, circumspect, reverent of first principles. 

The German's patriotism is rooted, like other men's, in 
ancient tribal instinct, but on the whole he has rationalized 
and humanized it rather more than other peoples. Having 
suffered more than others from war on tus own soil, he is less 
subject to the illusion of military gbry. La gloire loses half 
its electricity as der Rvhm. " My country right or wroi^" ia 
hardly a German motto; partly, perhaps, because "my coun- 
try" has been on both sides of so many important questions. 
Like other nations, the Germans idealize their great fighters; 
this is human nature, and seems likely to remain so for a 
loi^ time to come. But it is interesting to note ^rtiat kind of 
fighters the nations idealize. I would not attach too much 
importance to legends of long s^, but it seems worth recalling 
at the present time that the chief German hero of an earlier 
day, the man who, more than any other, c^tivated the 
German imagination and held it for centuries, was slow to 
wrath, reluctant to fight, a lover of justice and fair play, a 
man ^fted with a high sense of responsibility. Taunts that 
affected only his personal dignity and prowess Dietrich would 
bear with composure. But when the wanton ad^resdon be- 
came too insolent, or when a beloved lieg^nan fell, to whom 
he was in honor and in duty bound, then at last the m^hty 
Amelung would draw his sword, the flames would be^ to 
stream from his nostrils, and, — well, it was then prudent 
to keep away from him. 

There are two periods, more especially, at which the German 
genius has broi^t Forth works that deserve to be considered 
in a bird's-eye view of the world's literary values. Let us 
call them, without tryii^ to be very precise in the matter of 
dates, the Age of the " Nibelung Lay" and the Age of Goethe. 
Of these the second is immensely the more important for the 
modem man. If I speak mainly of that, and hardly at all 
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of whftt follows the Age of Goethe, it is not from imy feeling 
that there would be little to say; it is because, in the general 
perspective, the classic era has the better claim to our precious 
time. There is, indeed, much in the more recent past that I 
should like to discuss, for one reason or another; but not 
very much that is at the same time distinctively German 
and h^hly sigmficant for the world at lai^. At least, it 
seems so to me. With the lapse of time it becomes more and 
more difficult to disengage and evaluate the national element 
in the great modem literatures. The underlying substance 
is much the same everywhere. There is now a very free and 
r^id interchai^e of the ideas and emotions which constitute 
the raw material of Literature. The new thoughts growing 
out of the progress of science and invention ; the conflict of the 
classes and the masses; the friction of church and science, or 
of religion and the secular spirit; the social problems that 
grow out of the modem industrial system; the position of 
women, marriage and divorce, the sexual inBtinct, with its 
ecstasies and its vaguies — these are a few of the matters 
about which men and women are writii^ all over the world. 
And the morning paper brings the literary nevra from every- 
where. A book or a play which deeply stirs one capital is 
quickly known at all the others. Writers get hints from 
every direction and are cosmopolitan in spite of themselves. 
We read them just because they deal effectively with these 
universal passions and problems. For that which is avowedly 
provincial, or narrowly national, we really care very littie, 
save as we find in it a more or less amudi^ foil to the life we 
actually lead. Under such conditions who can tell any longer 
what is national? The difference of savor which we feel in 
passing from an English to a French or German book is more 
a matter of language and of personality than of any national 
idiosyncrasy which is capable of exact definition. 

Let us now take a loi^; flight through the backward abysm 
of time, ^ance for a moment at the poetry of the Middle 
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Ages, and then make our way back quickly to the eighteenth 
century. 

Down to the middle of the twelfth century the literature 
of Germany is mainly a Literature of appropriation: appro- 
priation of the Christian religion, with its Bible stories, its 
legendary lore, and its spirit of other-woridlineas; of that 
fabulous ancient history which we find everywhere in medi- 
eval writings; of tales of fighting and adventure which had 
already been molded into poetic form in France. But the 
old indigenous Gennan poetry had never died out. After 
the incoming of Ghristiaoity it was kept alive by illiterate 
gleemen whose work did not get written down, because the 
churchmen, who alone could write, looked on it with disfavor. 
In the latter part of the twelfth century, however, the art of 
writing began to be more generally practised by the knights, 
and then came anotable flowerii^ of lyric and narrative poetry. 

Let us pass by all that part of it which has any resemblance 
to the work of the Provencal and French poets. In so doing, 
to be sure, we shall be passing by the most winsome lyrist of 
medieval Europe, a poet equally eminent for the perfection of 
his artistry and the rugged virility of his thought, and we shall 
also be pasung by the profoundest interpreter of Arthurian 
and Grail romance. But the songs of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, while essentially ori^nal, as much so as the work of 
Chaucer, beloi^ after all to a type that had first been devel- 
oped in France. So also the work of Wolfram von Escbenbach 
and the other Gennao romancers, while it contains much that 
is truly their own, follows the line of an imported fashion. 
This is not the case, however, with that anci^it conglomerate 
tale of the fair maid of Burgundy, which a nameless Austrian 
poet, about the year 1200, put into the form which we know 
as the "Lay of the Nibelungs." 

There is no time here for any comparison of the " Nibelung 
Lay" with tiie other famous folk-epics, such as the Homeric 
poems, the "MahSbhfirata," the "ShSnSma" or tiie "Chan- 
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son de Boland." Nor would the comparison boot much, if 
there were time for it, on account of the utter unlikenesa of 
the thii^ compared. Which is the most Boul-fitimng sight, 
the Jungfrau from MOrren, the Bay of Naples, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, or the view from Acro-Corinth? 
Afi a patriotic American I could cheerfully vote for the Grand 
Canyon, but the truth is, I prefer Acro-Corinth. To speak 
less crypticaUy, I tJiink the " Iliad " peerless among the folk* 
e[uc8. It yields a steadier and a more varied pleasure than 
any of the others. If Homer sometimes nods, the others 
take long nape, during which they are rather dull companions 
for the modem man, unless he be s(Hue kind of a specialist. 
This is certainly true of the "Nibelimg Lay." On the other 
hand, in the capital quality of power, the quality which in 
sculpture we associate with the name of Michael Angelo, 
there are parta of the " Lay " which have hardly been surpassed 
anywhere. And however the poem as a whole may affect the 
esthetic sensibilities of the present day, it is a precious record 
of theold Gennaa spirit and of medieval German life. Unique, 
stroi^, boldly limned, and permeated with a dark fatalism, 
it takes the ima^nation captive, and its pictures of fierce 
passion and ruthless conduct haunt the memory with the 
vividness of reality. 

Following the"NibelungLay" there is a considerable body 
of indigenous German minstrelsy which has its interest for 
the scholar, but cannot be allowed to detain us on the present 
occasion. And then came a long stretch of time during 
which the Germans made no very important contributions to 
Literature. Poetic genius of a hi^ order fuled to ^pear, 
and what got written in the German language was, for the 
most part, ignored by the rest of EXuope. There are, indeed, 
a few books, notably Brant's "Ship of Fools" and the chap- 
book of Doctor Faust, which played a rdle on the intemar 
tional stage; but neither of these can justly be called a literary 
masterpiece. And then there is the majestic figure of Luther; 
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but Luther betongs to the history of religion, rather than to 
the history of what we call Literature. The Italian R^tuB- 
sance, which wrought such marvels elsewhere, found Germany 
politically diaint^rated, without an intellectual center, lai^y 
oblivious of its own past, and with no generaUy accepted 
literary langus^. It was necessary to b^in anew, so to 
speak, and the new b^jinnlng was retarded by the fierce 
and all-absorbing contentions of the Protestant revolt. Of 
course, the continuity of history was not entirely broken; 
such a tbii^ as that would be inconceivable. There is a 
body of Literature — I am fJiinlHng more especially of Hans 
Sachs — which continues old tradition and at the same time 
is not imaffected by the ideas of the Renaissance. But it is 
a homespun literature, without great thoi^ts, without 
imaginative sweep, without artistic distinction or exaltation 
of feelii^. The Ntlmbet^ shoemaker is a winsome poet in 
his way, and very interestii^ as a mirror of German life in 
the sixteenth century; but the reader of Sophocles, Shak- 
spere, and MoU^ will not miss very much in ignoring him. 
When at last, in the seventeenth century, the German soil 
was prepu^ for a race of scholar-poets who knew what bad 
been going on elsewhere, were proud of their mother-tongue, 
and e^er to give their country a place among the literary 
great powers, their ambition spent itself on reproduction. 
They exerted themselves to prove that they could do, in regu- 
lar and dignified German verse, what the French, the Italians, 
and the Dutch had already done. But the Renaissance was 
by this time an old story; it had done its work, and Europe 
was ready for something new, something which Germany 
was not yet prepared to give. And yet, let us not think 
too meanly of that pseudo-clasrac period as one of unrelieved 
artificiahty and imitation. There are some real poets there, 
with minor messages and melodious voices; and there is 
one prose-writer, Grimmelshausen, who is worth readii^. 
But tiiere are no really commanding literary personalities. 
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And now, bow shall I describe the spirit of the new epoch 
which finally gave to Germany not only a place, but for a 
viale the leading place, in the literary worid? 

The Italian Renaissance had conquered for Western Europe, 
not indeed for the pliun people, but for the choicer spirits 
everywhere, the ri^t to live. The instincts and passions 
of human nature, the love of beauty and of self-assertion, no 
longer seemed dangerous lures of the devil, beguiling the soul 
to eternal suffering. But the literary expression of this 
abounding Ufe had everywhere fallen under the blight of an 
all too rigid formalism. There was a disposition to hark 
back; to lay too much Btress on the rules of the ancients, 
and not enoi^h on the eternal right of the human soul to 
self-expression. The Reformation had freed men, pretty gen- 
erally, from the intellectual tyranny of the medieval Church, 
but had itself ^ven rise, in many quarters, to a narrow and 
pugnacious bihholatry. The misunderstood and ignorantly 
worshiped word of Scripture was killing the vital spirit of 
religion. The philosophers had won a lai^ measure of intel- 
lectual liberty; the active brun was no longer confronted by 
the awful peril of the burning fagot or the Spanish boot; but 
they were a little too much inclined to overlook all that part 
of human nature which underlies and antedates the reason- 
ing faculty. 

What use was to be made of all the liberties and knowl- 
edges that had been won? Was the homo sapiens to be, 
after all, but a free and joyous animal, with a respect for an- 
tiquity and a taste for art? Was his religious nature to be 
evermore shut up to a choice between the worship of a hier- 
archy and the wor^p of a book? Was there a necessary 
conflict between his intellect and his emotions, between his 
social obligation and his individual welfare? 

We see that there was need of a new synthesis of all that bad 
been gained, a synthesis that should take account of the 
whole of human nature and turn the thoughts of men from 
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the Past to the Future. I am one of those who hold that the 
eighteenth century, much as it has been derided by a certain 
class of writers, ie on the whole the most important century 
m human history. The cleav^^ that was then effected 
between the votaries of authority and the votaries of progress 
— between the men who look inward and backward, and the 
m^i who look outward and forward — is the most momen- 
tous of historical events. 

Now it is Germany's distinction that, just at the fullness of 
time, her soil broi^t forth a group of great writers whose 
work ^ves tiie first large and luminous answer to the questions 
I have formulated. Foremost among them stands the man 
of whom Emerson said that " the old Eternal Getuus that built 
ihe world had confided itself more to him than to any other." 
Any of the group would have made any epoch memorable; 
that this epoch has become supremely memorable is due to 
the radiant genius of Goethe. 

In Literature, if not in the domun of physical magnitude, 
the whole may be greater than the sum of the parts. One 
who takes up the various writings of Goethe and compares 
th^n, one after the other, with the very best that has ever 
been done in their several kinds, will find no^ere, perhaps, 
an absolute maximum of acliievement. Let " Faust " be 
excepted, for " Faust " is incommensurable; there is nothing 
else like it anywhere. But take " Gfitz von Berlichingen "; 
surely it is a splendid manifesto of youthful genius, vigorous, 
captivating, " rammed with hfe." So too, " Iphigenia " and 
"Tasso" are exquisite dramas of the soul. But in respect of 
dramatic power and universality of appeal these plays must 
hide their diminished heads in the presence of Shakspere, 
Again, " Werther " is a better sentimental novel than any one 
dae wrote in the sentimental age, but it is a study in mental 
morbidity. " TOlhelm Meister " is surcharged with wise obser- 
vation, but lacking in artistic finality. 

And BO one m^t traverse the remtunder of Goethe's work, 
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hiB lighter plays and tales, his narrative poems, his scientific 
wiitiQgs, his critical papers, Ms biographies, including "Dioh- 
tung und Wahrheit," and find everywhere profound thought 
and Uterary distinction, but nowhere, perhaps, that which bears 
the indisputable mark of a supreme ^ccellenee. What, then, 
is the secret of his power over those who know? Of the 
perennial fascination that invests his life and work? It is 
to he sought in the totality of his career; in the marveloudy 
instructive evolution of his many-«ded nature from youth to 
age; in the way he "beat hismumcout" under the impact of 
experience from year to year; in his loyalty to the Genius of 
Life, and his splendid endeavor to envisage the world ever 
more broadly and more sanely. 

Taken thus in his entirety, Goethe stands for a lai^er and 
deeper synthesis of life than the world had previously known, 
little by little he gathered up into the crucible of his mind 
all the great values which the past had contributed to the 
upbuilding and enrichment of the hunuut soul, and fused them 
into a new spiritual treasure. His childhood was nourished 
on the Bible, and bis youth was deeply stirred by the mystic 
appeal of the Cbristiau faith. Then came, in the prime of 
his manhood, the glory that was Greece, with all that Hellenism 
implies for the modem man; the Italian Renaissance, with 
its passion for ideal and sensuous beauty; science, with its 
endless vistas of heights to be won by laborious investigation; 
tiie idea of evolution, dimly glimpsed, it is true, and lacking 
the definite proofs that Darwin was to furnish, but clear 
aiough to reveal to him its tremendous import, and to become 
henceforth the pivot of all his thinking. Add to all this the 
strenuous discipline of long public service during one of the 
most pregnant epochs in human history. What other writer 
of books ever lived so much as did Goethe? 

It mi^t seem, perhaps, as if all those multifarious distrac- 
tions must have thwarted the vocation of the poet. And so it 
waa, no doubt, to some extent. Here are periods in which 
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tiie reader of Goethe's diary and letters may get an almost 
painful impression of magnificent strength frittered away on 
futilities. But while we indulge in that melancholy reflection, 
let ua at any rate not foi^t the counterv^ling gain. The 
immenae prestige of Goethe as a critic of life rests on his 
broad and intimate knowledge of the subject. To call him, 
as Herman Grimm did, the greatest poet of all times and of 
all nations, seems to me, as it seemed to Matthew Arnold, 
a patriotic hyperbole. But to call him the wisest of poets is 
sober truth. That which has endeared him to sci^itific 
men — for he is preeminently their poet — is not the work 
he did in half a dozen lines of investigation, but the general 
sanity of his mind. The poetic frenzy tends usually to pas- 
sionate overstatement, involving some sacrifice of truth. 
England has lately lost a wonderful master of verbal witcher- 
ies, and we love to quote him for the scintillant beauty of his 
phrase. But what strange opinions Swinburne sometimes 
expressed! Not thus ^th the great German. If you find 
it in Goethe, it is so. 

Do I seem to be saying that the greatness of Goethe was 
that of a sage rather than a poet? I would not be under- 
stood exactly in that way. To be sure, it does not grieve 
me, as an individual GoethefreuTid, to hear him classed with 
the sages; for I hold that " wise man" is on the whole a more 
august title than "poet." Not the impassioned dreamer; 
not the prophet, the orator, the artist, the warrior, the states- 
man, or the empire-builder, but the wise man, is thus far the 
noblest product of evolution on this planet. Still, I know 
that many would take issue with me on that point. Consid- 
erii^ the fallibility of man's wisdom at its best, they would 
as^gn the highest place in the hierarchy of ^irits to the 
"poet," who voices his vital experience in rhythmic words of 
supreme fitness and imperishable power. I believe I under- 
stand that point of view. Let us not foi^, however, that 
Poetry, in a lai^ historic^ survey of the subject, is a thing oi 
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Protean aspect, which has always re^sted exact definition. 
Our Trngl'"!' usage makes much of the metrical factor, the 
"poet" bting first of all a maker of verse. On the other hand, 
the German dichien hardly connotes meter at all, but lays 
chief stress on the element of ima^native creation. 

Now if the poet, in the essence of his being, is an ima^na- 
tive dreator, and if what he creates has great importance for 
the understanding and the conduct of life, then he becomes a 
"sage"; differing, however, from other sages, from the mere 
wfonf, man of science, or philosopher, by predsely that 
element of imagJDative warmth, without which the wisdom of 
the wise rarely goes home to the deep places of human nature. 
In such case his wisdom, instead of being a reproach to his 
poetiy, is the perfect flowering of it. 

Suob, in effect, was Goethe's conception of the poet's call- 
ing, as we find it in those famous lines of the Prelude to 
"Faust": — 

" Wodurch bew^ er alle Hernen ? 
Wodurch besi^ er jedes Ekmeat? 
Ist es der Einklaog mcht, der aus dem Busen dringt, 
Und insein Herzdie Welt surttckeschlingt?" 

The passage goes on to say that the poet is he who gathers up 
into his soul the facts of life, in their tiresome monotony and 
their jai^ling discord, and gives tJiem back in the form of a 
^mphony, — 

"Wo es in herrlichen Accorden echlAgt." 

Put in somewhat different words, this means that the poet's 
function is to reconcile us to the Power that made and makes 
the worid; to keep us on a friendly footing with the Genius 
of Life, by permitting us to see through the phenomenal veil 
of discord and u^ineas to the essential harmony, the ever- 
lastdng goodness. 
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I would by no meaoB aaeert that Goethe was always true 
to this ideal, or that everything he wrote was inspired by it. 
IJke other men, he was the child of his epoch and of his cir- 
cumstances. He had his UmitationB, and he made his mistf^es. 
Were tiiis not so, we should hardly care for him as we do; 
for, as he himself sfud, it is a man's mistakes that make him 
lovable. No more than other men was he ahvays up to his 
own h^iest level. He had his private battle to wage with 
the Eoblins of pesamism, with the mia^e of trivial existence. 
Much that he wrote, in the course of his long Ufe, was tenta- 
tive, uninf^ired, of tranffltoiy interest. But take him all in 
all, his writings do iUustrate and accord with the doctrine 
that I have tried, in my imperfect way, to describe. It forms 
the heart of "Faust"; "Wilhelm Meister" is saturated with 
it; it sings in many a lyric. It informs that "calm, free, and 
onward" spirit which lends such an imperishable interest to 
the afternoon and evening of his life. 

I have left little time for the other great writers of the classic 
era; for Leasing, the superb critic, for Herder, the inspired 
patiifinder, or for Schiller, the beloved idealist. None of 
these m^i measures up to the stature of Goethe ae a workl- 
author, but each did a work of such far-reaching importance 
in modem life that one may well shrinlr from the attempt to 
describe it in a few words. Only a hint or two can be given. 
So far as I know, Lesdngwas the first great critic to write of 
religion in a spirit at once fearless, reverent, scholarly, and 
broadly himian, that is, free from all ecclesiaBtic bias. In 
"Nathan the Wise" his critical gift rose to the height of creative 
genius. It is the most pregnant and irredstible of all modem 
dramas havii^ a specifically reU^ous import. Freeh and 
real to-day as when it was first published, that eloquent plea 
for tolerance, practical goodness, and human brotherhood, is a 
very precious world-classic. 

And vrhAt a world of fruitful ideas fiiBt took shape in the 
teoning mind of Herder! He was the real father of the 
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" historical method." It was he, and not a ninete^ith-GeDtury 
FreDchman, who first cleariy enunciated the doctrine of the 
" race, the epoch, and the surrounding." He was a pioneer 
in the due appreciation of primitive culture and of tiie poetry 
of unlettered men. The whole Romantic School is prefigured 
in his writings. He opened new vistas in the understanding 
of the Hebrew Bible, and he first developed the great thought 
that the goal of the historic process is the truning of man for 
humanity. There is a <)pot in the Black Forest vrtiere the 
nun which falls at a certain point goes into the Danube and 
the Black Sea; but if it falls a few feet away, it goes into 
the Rhine and ihe German Ocean. Staiuting at Has apex, 
the traveler may well have the sensation of being at the source 
of great things. Some such feeling I used to have at Womar, 
as I wandered among the places where Herder lived and 
wrou^t, or paused in my walk to look at his statue, with its 
noble inscription, " Li^t, Love, life." 

But with all his opulence of ideas, Herder was an indifferent 
artist, whether in verse or prose; wherefore it is well for us, if 
not so well for his own fame, that what he had to say was in 
the main bett^' said by bis two illustrious friends. It is 
the prime distinction of Schiller to have made himself beloved 
in a peculiar degree as a poetic idealist. Freedom, Truth, 
Beauty, are invested in his glowing and sonorous lines with 
a high and alluring significance. The temper of our time and 
countiy is rather cool toward such abstractions. We look 
on th^n somewhat as we look on the white and filmy clouds 
that float high in the Jime sky, as bright and beautiful, but 
unsubstantial and not well suited for human nature's duly 
food. We go in for specific practical betterment, and we are 
a little suspicious of vague dreams and the rapb dreamer. 
Nevertheless we percdve, in oiu moments of insight, that 
these more or less ethereal ideals, and our willii^nesa to woi^ 
for them, are vrhai gives dignify to life and lifts us above the 
brutes that perish, \nthout our dreams, our fulhs, our 
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ideal objects of devotion and aspiration, we are but featherleea 
bipeds who have somehow learned to talk and to make tools. 
The improvement of our tools, our food, our clothes, and hous- 
ii^, may be worth attending to, — it is worth attending to, — 
but chiefly as a means of releasing our energies for that 
spiritual bettennent, the hope of which is the best part of our 
human heritage and the noblest incentive of the modem man. 
Now this was clearly seen and deeply felt by Schiller, who 
^>ressed it not only in philosophic writings which are cariare 
to the general, but also in poems and plays which have become 
household lore for the German people. By the high serious- 
ness of his hfe and his unwavering fealty to the unseen things 
which are eternal, he accredited his message for ail who know 
him. This is why we love, him. This is why his name has 
become a name to conjure with in every part of the worid 
where Germans are gathered together. 
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Bt J. A. JoFFE, Lectdbeb in Russian 

In the PantheoD of literature the writers of Russia hare 
been accorded, within the last thirty years, a niche by the 
ade of the supreme heav^i-dwellers of that temple. The 
phenomenon is all the more remarkable when one remembers 
that it is practic^y within this brief period, about a genera- 
tion and a half, roughly speaking, that the outside nations 
have made the acquaintance of Rus^an Literature. 

The hold it lud upon the non-RusEoan reading public was 
instantaneous, firm, and persistent. Fore^ observers of 
literary phenomena were amazed at ita sudden sweep and 
force. One of its greatest admirers (Ferdinand BrunetJ^) 
records that for a time matters threatened to reach a point 
when the well-known yellow-covered volume in the hands 
of ft Frenchman could be almost safely assumed to be the 
work of one of the chief Russian novelists, — such was the 
vogue of the conquering barbarians. 

Are these Russiana "barbarians or are they sunts"? — those 
were exactly the words used by French critics in attempting 
to fatbom the causes of the sudden tide of interest in Russian 
literature in France. The critics were seized with the im- 
pression that Russian authors did not merely write novels, but 
celebrated mass as it were, with the "why and wherefore" 
ever present in all they wrote. There vas a strange fascina- 
tion in the "new gospel" these writers were preaching. In 
their works new horizons and a new world were being opened 
to the astoiushed gaze of th&i Western European readers. 
311 
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Was thiB unprecedented success tiie result of a mere wlum 
of literary taste among the jaded and volatile Frenchmen? 
Ite per»8tence and its rapid conquest of the reading public 
throughout the world preclude a ne^tive answer to our 
question. 

It was the new world, both of men and of emotions, into 
which the foreign reader was introduced, and it was the new 
spiritual attitude of the Rusaian writers that supplied the 
real cause of the conquering march of Kusdan Literature. 

What are the peculiar traits that exemsed such a potent 
influence on the foreigner ? A more or less satisfactory an- 
swer can be given only when a thorough examination is made 
of the country and the people that produced this literature. 
Have they not grown trite, these dicta ttiat "literature is the 
mirror of the spiritual life of a nation," that "the literary his- 
tory of a nation is the histoiy of the nation's pirychology," etc.? 

Gec^raphically, Rus^a (European, I mean chiefly) is one 
vast plain with hardly an elevation within its confines. It 
has a negligible length of seacoast (particularly navigable 
for a considerable part <A the year) and several sluggish, if 
majestic, rivers. Thus, while presenting practically no natural 
barrier to fore^ incursions, Russia, on the other hand, has 
enjoyed the advantage of easy communication among the 
various tribal and racial elements that composed it. For 
centuries, it is true, such relations were far from amicable, yet 
the fact stands that intercourse was free and eaaly achieved. 
Again, the absence of moimtain barriers on the North placed 
no obstacle in the way of the icy winds from the Arctic Sea, 
and though the southernmost r^ons of Russia, such as the 
Crimea and Caucasus, may be a land of olives and oranges, 
there is unbroken winter with permanent snow-roads and 
sl^hs and sleighbells for several months even in the South, 
following upon the scorching heat of summer. And this 
contrast in temperature has tended but to make the RusEoan 
physique more n^ged and inured to hardships. 
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Gthnologically, the ancieot Slavs were loDgJieads, while 
the varioufl FinniBh and Mongolian races were chiefly of the 
broadhead type. At present the Rusmans preeeot both types, 
with Uie intenoediate mesocepbalic form, and they are darker 
of eye and hair than might be gathered from descriptions in 
classical and medieval authors. 

The history of Rusaa is usually dated from 862, when, 
tired ol ctmtinuous squabbles and wars, the natives of Nov- 
gorod in the North called a Norae tribe, the Russ, "to come 
and rule, for our land is great and abundant, but order it has 
none." In time the bold Viking [ninces euled down the 
Dnieper (where the capital, Kieff, was situated), and even 
stood St the gates of Constantinople, which tiiey left after 
collecting rich tribute. From Bysantium the Rus^an prince 
Vladimir introduced Christianity (985), after refusing the 
overtures of Mohammedan misdonaries because of thdr 
opporation to the use of spirituous liquors, as "the joy of the 
Rusaans is [in] drinking." Under the Byzantine priesthood, 
monasteries were founded, schools established, a primitive 
literature (liturgical, patristic, and annalistic) chiefly of 
translations, but at times ori^nal as well, ^rang up; the 
common law was codified, and intercourse and even inter- 
marriage with the ruling houses of Western Europe grew up 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Slavic system 
of dividing up principalities among all the stHts and bestowing 
the chief authority on the oldest in the house, i.e. seniority 
of the brothers over the sons of the deceased, spht up Russia 
into innumerable petty domains which were in constant war- 
fare with one another. Conspu^es and parricidal exploits 
went on for centuries. The Tartar Invasion (1224-1237) 
found Russia in no condition to remst it, and for two hundred 
and fifty years the invaders b-ampled the Rusedans under 
foot, encourj^g internecine war among the princes, selling 
for a price the tiinxtes and lives of rulers to Uteir less scrupulous 
and wealthier rivals. They humiliated the rulers 1^ enforced 
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visits to pay bomage to the Tartar Khans and enslaved, 
tortured, and massacred, the populace. Intermarriage be- 
tween Russians and Tartars, both forcible and voluntary, 
became quite common. Asiatic customs, policies, methods 
of government, and criminal justice blotted out whatever 
Western culture bad beea acquired by Russia and reduced 
the Russians almost to the invaders' own level of barbarism. 
Yet in those dark times a line of shrewd princes at Moscow 
broi^t tbat obscure town to the forefront and made it Rus- 
sia's rallying-point. From Moscow the final expedition gainst 
the Tartars was made in 1480, and their Khanates on the 
Volga were added to Rus^a some seventy years later. In 
1547 John IV, the Terrible, was crowned Tsar of Russia, 
after more than two centuries of "gathering together of 
Russia" on the part of the Muscovite princes, in the course 
of which teachers, artisans, artists, and architects from 
Western Europe were brought in. In 1597 the peasants were 
fastened to the soil, serfdom was established, and in 1654 
Little (Southern) Russia joined the realm of the Muscovite 
Tsars. 

By the end of the seventeenth century Moscow had a lai^ 
colony of fore^ers skiUed in all manner of trades, quartered 
in the so-called German (^foreiga) Village, a suburb of the 
capital. Here Peter the Great was initiat«d into European 
military methods and the art of navigation and conceived 
the idea of pursuing his studies in Holland incognito. On 
his return he made up hjs mind " to cut a window to Europe " 
by founding St. Petersburg (1703) and making it his capital. 
Peter I ruled RusEaa literally with a "big stick" and forced 
Western European dress, customs, schools, books, as well as 
a reformed alphabet, upon his unwilling subjects. His final 
triumph over that royal knight-errant, Charles XII of Sweden, 
made Rusaa a European power to be reckoned with, and 
Peter assumed the title of Emperor of all the RusEoas. 
During the rdgns of his female successors, German influences 
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were all powerful id all departments of Ufe, but the wars with 
Frederick the Great broi^t on a reaction, and with Catherine 
n (1762-1796) a long line of Russian court-favorites b^iins. 
Ftom that time Gallomania bec<Hnes rampant. The restless 
"Semiramis of the North" established numerous commissiona 
for effecting radical reforms both goyemmental and sociaL 
She- coquetted with the liberal ideas of the Encyclopedists, 
and carried on a voluminous correspondence with Voltaire and 
Diderot. No sooner had the liberal seeds begun to sprout 
than the Empress became reactionary in the extreme, eradicat- 
ing "plote" and "revolution " with a hand that knewno mercy. 
But during the few liberal years of her r^n Russian life pul- 
sated with great int^isity. 

The Empress herself wrote more than a score of comedies, 
dramatic sketches, and operatic librettos, all fully national in 
subject and genuinely popular in language and treatment, 
quite a contrast to the artificial pseudo-classicism prevalent 
for nearly half a century. Under Alexander I (1801-1825) 
Russia e:q>erienced a process of liberal reforms during the 
first half of the rdgn, and rabid reaction in the latter half. 
During their march upon Paris and their aojoum there, in 
ihe course of the Napoleonic Wars, the Russiuis had absorbed 
too many liberal ideas to suit ihe victorious Emperor, and 
ihe Holy Alliance was the result. Thenceforth Russia be- 
came part and parcel of Europe in her politics and in her 
Literature. Nicholas I (1825-1855) still further curtailed the 
liberties of his subjects, but police tyranny and the censorship 
reached their highest point after the days of 1848. The last 
seven years of his reign were the "Darkest Age" of Russian 
Uterature. The liberal beginnings of Alexander 11 (1855- 
1881) brought "the Sixties," the culminating point in Russian 
Idterature, followed by the great movem^it of "going to the 
people" in the Seventies. Reaction of a severity almost 
equalii^ the period of 184S-1855 set in with Alexander 111 
(1881-1894). The rule of Nicholas 11, characterized by Hague 
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Peace ConfereiLces before the World aod "Red Sundays" at 
home, is of to-day and need not be dwelt upon. 

Such has been Rusaa's histoiy, the foundatitm on irtiich ite 
Literature was reared. The instrument in questi<m, the 
Russian language, has had enough admirers to save one the 
delicate task of riiapsody, Utough a tolerable acquaintance 
with several modem tongues and familiarity with the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rrane would seem to warrant having an 
opinion on the subject. 

Lomonosoff, "Rusaa's First University" in Pushkin's fe- 
licitous phrase, one of the world's few all-embracing geniuses 
of the type of Aristotle and Ldbniz, witii the gift of poetry 
in the bargain,sayB, in the Dedication of his Russian Grammar 
(1755): — 

"Charles V, Emperor of Rome, was wont to say that it is proper 
to address oneaelf in Spanish to God, in Frendi to friends, in German 
to the enemy, and in Italian to the female sex. Had he been 
skilled in (the knowledge of) Russian, he would doubtless have 
added that in the last named it behooves one to speak to all the 
above. For therein he would have found the munificence of 
Spanish, the vivacity of French, the strength of German, the ten- 
derness of Italian, and, besidiis, the opulence of Gree^ and Latin 
and their forceful gift for concise imagery. The powerful eloquence 
of Cicero, the magnificent atatetiness of Virgil, the pleasing poesy <tf 
Ovid, do not lose their worth in Russian. The finest philoeophical 
concepts and reasoning, the multiform properties and changes of 
nature occurring in this visible edifice of the universe and in the in- 
tercourse among men as well, have, in our tongue, locutions befitting ' 
and expressing the matter." 

Over a hundred years later, Tutgeni^, a masto' of the 
principal modem languages, thus voiced his admiration for 



" In days of doubt, in days of distressing meditations on the fate 
of my country, in thee alone I trust, O Russian language, great, 
mighty, truthful, free "... 
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"But it is impoeaible to believe that such & language was not 
given to a great people." 

Jta opinion fully indorsed by a Frenchman, De Vog(14, 
who says, "The Russian Language is undoubtedly the richest 
of all the European tongues." 

Of the three distinct varieties (into which Russian, rou^y 
qieaking, is subdivided), the "little Ruflsian" in the South 
of Russia, " White Rusman " in the Western provinces border^ 
ing <m Geraiany and around the Baltic coast, and "Great 
RusEiian " qmk^i in the rest of Russia by nearly seventy million 
Boula, — this last is the literary language, the speech of 
Moscow b^ng its purest form. On the other hand, St. Peters- 
burg, from a literary point of view, is even more than the 
Paris of Russia, for every writer of note, no matter where 
bom, has gravitated to the capital; and this has fpven an 
additional impulse towards s single literary language. 

With these phymcal, historical, and political conditions, 
Russia presents cert^n special psychological characteristics 
which, in part at least, are the result of such conditJons. 

This huge expanse of earth's surface, oft^i witiiout a single 
ttee for hundreds of miles, with only a carpet of grass m 
summer and a tJiick mantle of snow in winter, makes the 
Russian self-centered and cont^nplative, with a strong ten- 
dency towards the mystical, the vague, and the fantastic. 

The early mingling of Slavic, Norse, and Finiush elements, 
centuries of Byzantine influence with its a^ping of secular life 
to foster monastic ideals, two hundred and fifty years of Mon- 
golian domination and intermarriage, followed by a faint taste 
of Italian Renaissance in the artistic labors of the Fioraventis, 
thereupon a forcible inoculation of Western manners and 
dvilizatioa by Peter I, finally to be succeeded by unbroken 
intercourse with Western Europe, — this process has brou^t 
it about that to-day Rusaa is, for the tourist, culturally (as 
she is geographically) the middle ground between Western 
Europe and Asia, and justifies to a certain degree Havelock 
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Ellis's characterization of Rusda as the harbarian country in 
Europe, just as lately he has labeled Spain the survlvii^ 
savage country in Europe. * 

The commingling of such contrasting dements has made 
"the Russian in reahty a well-tempered alloy of the two great 
raciiU stocks, the European longheads and Asiatic broadheads," 
and has ^ven him the peculiar tnute that have stood him in 
good stead in guning his position amwig the nations. 

The Russian's emotional espansiveness, the Fecklessness 
with which he expresses his feelings, as shown in the habit 
of Idssii^ and embracing among m^i (<hi meeting after a long 
separation), in his tropical enthusiasm and tears at the 
theater, in the whole-heartedness with which he goes in for 
the work he chooses — that is what most strikes a fordgner. 

And with this are combined a simpUcity and frankness that 
seem brutal to a staid Anglo-Saxon or a courtly Latin. The 
"broad Russian nature," a "soul wide-open" (Jike a door 
ajar), are the current phrases among the Russians themselves. 
To confer the highest encomium upon a man in his private or 
public relations is to say that he is "a man with a soul," a 
"soulful man," a "soul of a man." 

Such simple-heartedness and rancerity make a Russian 
fearfully zealous in his ideals. He accepts ideas no matter 
by whom propounded, and immediately makes them a part 
of himself. As Brandes says: — 

"The cultivated Russian understands and always has under- 
stood the living, the new, the newest in foreign countries, and does 
not wut till it becomes cheap because it is old or has gained currency 
by the approbation of the stranger's countrymen. The Russian 
catches the new thought on the wing. Their culture makes a 
modem race, with the keenest soent for everything modem." 

Having once made an idea or ideal his own, a Rusdan will 
unfalteringly carry it to its bitter end. He will not yield evoi 
in the face of its reductio ad <Asurdum. 
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It is this devotion to ide^ that ha8 caused tens of thousands 
of the flower of Russian youth to leave their kindred and homes 
and "go to the people," live and work among and for the 
peasants, share their simple fare, their joys and their sorrows, 
and give their lives in the prisons, in Siberia and on the gallows, 
with a stfHcism and martyr's exaltation, that have aroused the 
wonder of the civilized world. But it is also this same de- 
votion to ideals that makes the tender-hearted Rusaan un- 
hesitatingly shoot down men by the hundreds, when these 
men happen to be among those who misrule Rusaa. To 
the unthinking it may seem a cruelty incompatible with that 
almost feminine tenderness. But who would deny the ten^ 
love of Brutus for Cssar and the lo^c of bis arguments far 
killing Csxta 7 

Altruism and a burning zeal combine into a well-defined 
aeoBe of responsibility which becomes almost oppressive. 
It makes the Russian youth mature early and age too soon. 

On the one hand an ardent love for one's fellow-beings, on the 
otiier the iron band of an autocratic government; the out- 
bursts of hopeful youth countered by the fury of merciless 
represaon, — there is the envinnunent which explains the 
apparently causeless oscillation between hopefulness and 
pessimism, unbridled merriment and fathomless grief, which 
lies in the make-up of every Russian. That master of Russian 
character, Pushkin, sang more than seventy years ago: — 

"SometluDg kindred, dear is sounded, 
Id my coachman's songs unending : 
Now 'tis merriment unbounded, 
Then again 'tie grief heart-rending," 



and daewhere: - 



"How sadly sings the Russian Maiden, 
Like our Muse, a songgtress sorrow-laden. 
... All our race, 
From coachman to the foremost poet. 
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We aD sing dolefully. A dismal whine 
A Russian's song is, ever know it ; 

Begins: "Your health 1" a fuaeml di^e in fine. 
Though Muse and Maid sing mournfully, 
I like th^ plaintive melody." 

Clearly, aa has been said, "the Rusdans are radicals in 
everythii^, in faith and infidelity, in love and hate, in sub- 
mission and rebellion." 

In analyzing " De Eerum Natura " Frofeesor Mackwlstatea 
tiiat with Lucretius " the joy and glory of his art come second 
to his passionate love of truth, and the deep moral purport 
of what he believes to be the one true message for manldnd. 
. . . His mission ... is that l^ht of truth which is "clearer 
than the beams of the suu or the shining shafts of day." 

"A Roman aristocrat, living among a highly cultivated society, 
Lucretius had been yet endowed by nature with the primitive in- 
stincts of the savage. He sees the ordinary processes of everyday 
life — weaving, carpentiy, metal-working, even such speciahzed 
fonns of manual art as the polishing of the surface of marble — with 
the fresh eye of one who sees them all for the first time. Nothing 
is to him indistinct throu^ familiarity. In virtue of this absolut« 
clearness of vision it costs him no effort to throw himself back into 
prehistoric conditions and the wild life of the earliest men." 

Almost two thousand years after Lucretius, history has 
repeated iteelf in the case of the Russian writers. They have 
brou^t to their task the same pasdonate love of truth and 
the savage's clearness of vision in approaching the phenomena 
of human life they chose to deal with; qualities just as pre- 
, cioua in their way as the ancient Greek's FaradamgageiA — 
the craving for investigation (if this free rendering may be 
pardoned), and his unf ailing sense of artistic proportion. 

This is what made Russian authors realists ko-t ^xt*** 
what gave Ruama a naturalist school in literature decades 
before anybody in Western Europe had ever thoi^t of realism 
or naturalism. Whether it was due to his superior quali- 
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fication for the special end in view, or precisely because his 
mind was untutored and unsophisticated and therefore un- 
spoiled, makes no difference for the point in hand. The fact 
remains that a Rusraao writer could no more help seeing life 
and action exactly as they were, and then depicting tiiem as 
he saw them, than a Greek could help expressing himself in 
art with a wonderful sense of proportion. 

Add to these tnuts the RussiaQ's innate emotionality and 
you have the basis of tiie all-pervading humanity of Rus^ao 
literature as a whole, its teaching missitm, or "jHty" as it 
has often been called, which must not be confounded with 
didacticism. A comparison of the works of the modem 
Rus^an writers with the realistic productions of ihfar French 
rivab will make the matter quite clear. The Frenchmen, 
in developing their n^ative characters, and following up the 
succes^on of tlieir peycholo^cal states with the minutest 
detuls, give one the impresdon of dehvering a prosecutii^ 
attorney's speech in court; they have no sympathy with thdr 
characters of non-heroic stamp, they bring up all those wonder- 
fully wrou^t out protocol minutife only the more effectively 
to draw a crushing verdict from tfa^ readers. 

To the Russian authors, on the other hand, the famous line 
of Terence — 

Homo sum : faumani nihil a me alienum puto — 

" I am a mao : I deem notbbg human foreign to me " — 

is the principle par exceBxnce ; it is thdr chief and moving^irit. 
People with weak wills, with high-strung nerves, affected by 
the many other maladies of the day, are not looked down upon, 
but evoke the heart-felt pity of the author, who sees in them 
but incomplete portions of human beings as designed by their 
Creator, members of society, crippled by the vagaries of the 
private, social, and political life of our tjmes. It is this 
quality that made Gogol consider that the greatest merit of 
his work consisted in the fact that "he surveyed all this hugely 
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rushing life, through laughter aeen by the world and tears 
invisihle and unknown to it." It is this quality Bgfiin that 
moved a foreign critic to say that Tolstoy " possesses the skill 
of an English chemist with the soul of a Hindu Buddhist." 

To what extraordinary lei^hs this gift of sj'mpathy with 
the characters depicted, of placii^ themselves so to speak in 
their heroes' skin, can go with the Russian writers, may be 
gathered from the following anecdote, sufiiciently attested to 
be quoted here. 

" One dreary winter day Tolatoy and Turgeuieff, in their aimless 
rambles, came upon a broken-down old horse waiting for itfi driver, 
in the piercing cold. Tolstoy walked over to the horse and ten- 
derly patting the shivering animal, depicted its pedigree, past his- 
tory, and itafeelingaat the moment, in a fewmasteriy strokes, with 
such power, boundless love and compassion, that TurgenieS balf- 
jokingly burst out : ' Lyoff Mikolayevich I you surely must have 
had several generations of horses among your ancestors, for other- 
wise you could not feel so deeply for &ua horse.' " 

This was the secret mamspring that enabled Tolstoy (jn 
common with the other great Russian writers) to depict with 
equal facihty, sureness of touch and unerring power, all kinds 
of characters: children, adults, and old folk; men and womem 
in all walks of life, from rulers of nations, through ministers, 
statesmen, courtiers, great nobl^nen and clergymen, down 
to ibe smallest prison official who can be bought with a pound 
of sugar; the martyrs <A the Russian revolution and its dim- 
geon-keepers, executioners, and hardened jtulbirds; the most 
ideal representatives of RusEoan womuihood and the wmnen 
of the gutter. 

But this altruism in dealing with others makes them just 
as cruel in deaUng with themselves (in their remorseless self- 
an^ysis and self-criticism) as they are tender in deaUng with 
others, for in depicting in both cases with equal fidelity to 
actual life, they are drawn by their extreme idealism to 
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explain away the faults of others while scourgiDg thunselves 
for the aame. 

A gang of convicte, with many a murderer and hardened 
criminal amoi^ tiiem, on the foot-wearying tramp to Siberia 
evoke nothing but the moet effuEdve outbursts of sympathy 
(often taking the material shape of donations in money, 
clotiies, and provisions) on the part of the villagers by the road. 
Yet those same peasants, after committing a crime, will in 
most cases, under the stress of awakened conscience, rush to 
tlie market-place to make a clean breast of it before the whole 
community, pleading with the fellow-vill^^is to shower abuse 
and blows on them as anners imworthy of theirGod's image. 

But no matter how stron^^ marited these humane ten- 
dencies might be, they would probably remfun is(dated cases, 
if there had been no consdous striving after definite ideals, 
had they not been enthroned as principles that should be the 
beacon lights of the advanced writers among the RusaianB. 

True, pyerEhavin's (1743-1S16) whole claim to immortality 
was based on being the bard of Catherine II's achieve 
mcnts: — 

" I shall extol, I shall proclaim thee. 
Through thee immortal be myself," 
but he also takes credit for 

"With a smile telling the truth to Tsars." 

As for Pushkin, who as a lad wrote — 

"The old Dyerzhavin ue has noticed, , 

And on the brink of grave has blessed," 
he has entirely different claims. He, whom partisans of 
"Art for Art's sake," "pure Art," etc., proclaimed tbdr ideal 
and idol, — he will have his imperishable monument for this 
reasOTi: — 

"And of my people I long for this shall be beloved 
That kindly feeling with my lyre I used to wake ; 
That by the vivid charm of versee I was useful 
And mercy to the fallen I invoked." 
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It 18 on the invoking of "mercy to the fallen," the "waking 
of kindly feelings," the actual "usefulness" of his poetry, that 
Pushkm bases his clums to immortality. 

In another poem, "The Echo," he distinctly l^rs it down 
as the poet's duty to vibrate in consonance wiUi the multi- 
tudinous events of Ufe, ev^ tbou{^ himself recdving no 
response from any one: — 

THE ECHO 

"There roars a beast in foreat's gloom, 
Or hoTD blares, or thuDders boom. 
Or maiden sings beyond the holm ; — 

To every tone 
ny answer in air's vacant dome, 

Thou dost intone. 

"Thou hearkenst to the thunders gruff, 
The voice of storm and waves far-off. 
And shout of rustic sbepberds rough ; — 

Comes answer back. 
But thou gett'st none. As badly off . 

A bard's, alack I" 

And this is the keynote of Rusmaa Literature and literary 
criticism. Every Russian author of note has distinctly stated 
that his literary work is but a means for a certun wellniefined 
purpose, a straight luming at a sturdy reality, not a blind 
groping after vague and diffuse ideals. 

The falterii^ verse of Russia's first would-be poet, Kantemir 
(1708-1744), becomes a social satire against the senseless 
oppoation to the reforms of Peter the Great. The odes of 
Lomonosoff (1711-1765) attain a genuine poetic ring when 
dealing with the value of knowledge for bmi^ted Rusaa. 
The comedies of Fonvizin (1745-1792), the first artistic crea- 
tions (aloi^ with their lesser contemporary achievements by 
Catherine II) on truly Russian lines, scourge tlie excesses of 
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vtHshiprng tcffdgn mannerB and custoiuB, and plead for the 
national simplicity of olden days. 

Griboyedoff (1795-1829), in his "MMortune from Intelli- 
gmce," that heart-rending cry of a man that loved his coun- 
try only too wdl, had for his direct object to combat the bane- 
ful influ^ice of the fad for ajtiag everythiiig French. 

Lermontoff (1814-1841) lotgea his deadliest darto, pours 
out the fiercest venom of his "iron verse, suffused with bitter- 
ness and anger," against the triviality and shallowness of 
the society of his time. The Eternal Judge has givai him 
the omniscience of a prophet: — 

"Of love and truth I then commenced 
To herald undefiled teachings; 
Hwn all my fellow-men incensed. 
At me stones hurled for my preachinga." 

At dghteen, Gogol (1809-1852) writes in his letters: "I 
have consecrated my whole life to doing good," "all my powers 
to nothing but the advantage of the fatherland," "almost 
since the age of mental immaturity I burned with the un- 
quenchable zeal of making my life indispensable for the wel- 
fare of the State; I eagerly sought to contribute the elightest 
benefit whatever." 

TurgeniefF (1818-1883), "the Westerner," whom Taine 
ctmadered " one of the most perfect artiste the world has 
produced once the classic period," on the very tjireshold of 
his literary career takes his Hannibalian oath never to make 
peace with his "enemy," to ^^t to a finish that enemy — 
the institution of serfdom — and actually leaves Rusda the 
more effectively to strike his blows. His "Annals of a Sports- 
man" (1847-1851), an infinitely superior artistic achievement 
to " Uncle Tom's Cabin, " produced the effect aimed at by the 
author. Alexander II, who avowed the strong Impression 
Turgenieff's sketches had made on him, emandpated the serfo 
in 1861. 
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Tolstoy (182S-1910), in the early fifties, when au author 
was safe from the rigore of reprisals only in the reahn of "pure 
Art," proclaims in a personal outpouring, "I shall write, 
but not as you do, for I know wherefore I shall write." 

His "Sebaatopol" sketches conclude as follows: "Where 
is the embodiment of evil which is to be avoided? Where, 
in this story, is the embodiment of good which is to be imi- 
tated? Who is ita vilian and Trtio the hero? All are good 
and all are bad. But the hero of my story whom I love with 
all the powers of my soul, whom I have striven to reproduce 
in all his beauty and who always has been, is, and will be 
beautiful, is truth." 

Or elsewhere, in the preface which Tolstoy wrote for the 
Rusaan translation of Amiel's "Journal": "For we love and 
need an author tmly in proportion as he reveals to us tjie 
inner process of his soul, of coiuse if this process is new and 
has not been gone through before. Whatever he may write 
— a play, scientific work, novel, philosophical treatise, 
lyric poem, critique, satire — what is dear to us in the writer's 
work is but this inner working of his soul and not the archi- 
tectural edifice, into which most of the time (and I even think, 
always) he lays his maimed thought and feeling." 

As for the folk-novel movement of the period of "going 
to the pe<q>le," suffice it to quote a letter of Ryeshetnikoff 
(1841-1871) to Nyekrasoff: "I conceived the idea of describ- 
ing the life of the burhka (bargemen on the Volga) m order that 
I might, even in the slightest degree, help these poor toilers." 

It may be pointed out here that this view had permeated 
all branches of Russian art at the time. Thus the composer 
Dargomyzhski wrote in 1857: "I have no mtention to degrade 
music to the level of a pastime. I want the sound to express 
the word direcUy. I want truth." He strove for the im- 
pression of truth and realistic representation, while Musorgski, 
the follower of this "great teacher of musical truUi," laid this 
down as the arUclee of his own realistic faith: "artistic rep- 
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reeeDtatioD of material beauty is childishness, the infantile 
age of Art"; "Art is a medium of communion with mankind, 
not its aim." 

Thus whether in the jeremiads of Radishcheff agunst serf- 
dom or in Fonvizin's and Griboyedoff's satires on the stupid 
mania for imitating foreign manners, or Gogol's scourgii^ of 
official corruption &om lowest to h^hest, or Tuigeuieff's 
pleadii^ for the serfs, or the whole folk-novel movement in 
behalf of the starving emancipated peasants, or Tolstoy's glori- 
fication of the common people (and in his actual teachings), 
or Dostoyefski's plea for the humble, the downtrodden, and 
the criminals, or Gorki's appeals for the outcast and the tramp, 
Rusoan Literature has been faithful to its mission: to direct 
the minds of its readers for the betterment of Rusdan society 
as a whole by betteni^ the lot of those who most urg^tly 
need it, to tell the unvarnished tjuth in describing Russian 
life. 

Owing to the extraordinary conditions of Rusdan political 
and social life, with its argua-eyed censors and dreadful system 
of espionage. Literature has by force of circumstances become 
the only means, the exclumve arena for struggle against the 
evils of Rusman political, economic, and social life. Even the 
establishment of a free school is strongly objected to by the 
government and implies untold difficulties. Tolstoy's peda^ 
gogic labors in Yasnsya Polyana had been made the subject 
of an especial investigation with a view to findii^ traces of 
revolutionary activity. Through certain circumstances, how- 
ever, Tolstoy went unmolested and was even commended 
wh»% thousands of others were vidted with exile or imprison- 
ment. 

In this its special mis»on, Literature in the narrower sense of 
belles-lettres was powerfully supported by all the advanced Rus- 
sian literary critics who took their cue from the great authors 
of Rusaa. ITius the interdependence between Literature 
and life, and the function of Literature as a disseminator of 
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the teDeta of tbe advanced minds in Russia, soon becfune the 
RuBoan literary critics' professicni of fwth. A literary pro- 
duction was judged not from a purely literary point of viev, 
but according as it furthered or retarded social progress, as 
it served to help tbe attfuiunent of the social and ethical ideals 
of society. A work would be condemned unhemtatjngly if it 
lost connection with life by tearing itself away into the r^ons 
of Art for Art's soke. 

Here one might say that the Rusraan's well-known ideal- 
ism appar^itly runs counter to bis uncompromising reaUsm 
in Literature. But this contradiction is only surface deep; 
the Russiaa sees everything with the eyes of a tiioroughgoing 
realist, but back of it all is a higher purpose, the realism 
becomes handmaid of a high ideal: to advance social prog- 
ress, to better tbe lot of the unfortunate. 

Naturally, in the cladi and turmoil of several generations 
of oppofflng views, many a writer or critic has gone to the 
absurd limits of his pet theories, the more so wboi we bear 
in mind that the Rusdau nature tends to run to extremes. 

Thus, on the one hand.Rsareff (1840-IS68>, a critic who 
swayed the minds of Rusoan youth during the Sbcties, pro- 
claimed the ancillary office of literature by pushing his utili- 
tarian theories to the point of declarii^ that all the works 
of a second-rate poet are not worth a pur of boots, the labor 
of a plodding cobbler. And years before Ibsen had disowned 
verse for the purposes of drama, the great satirist Shchedrin, 
himself guilty of riding P^asus in his younger days, declared, 
in a moment of exasperation, that those who wrote v^-se 
seemed to him lunatics trying to walk along a string stretched 
on the floor, and half sitting down at each step. 

On tiie other hand, a whole group of poets, under the reac- 
tiwary pressure of Nicholas I's rdgn preached "Art for Art's 
sake," and ihtai most characteristic representative, Fet, who 
hymned abstract beauty untirin^y for over half a ceituiy, 
was the most hard-handed among the many Rusdan hard- 
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handed masters in dealing with his peasants and in his tn- 
qumt polemic writings on this subject. The mere fact that 
they preached pure Art, that they kept aloof from life's stem 
realities, made such preachera advoCBtee of the existing order 
in the eyes of aU those who felt tlte w^^t of governmental 
oppresdon. Thus the view, that the realistic school of 
writers stood for pn^iress and light and the partisans of "pure 
Art " were aUies of the forces of darkness and reaction, was 
only strengthened. 

While these two currents of literary thought and ideals 
have to a certain d^ree existed side by side, they really 
carried on a ceaseless struggle for supremacy. But with each 
successive swing of the pendulum the ethical school, with its 
altruistic teachings of love for the "lesser brother," invari- 
ably gathered more and more force at the expense of the 
school of pure art The victories of the former ever represent 
the culminating points in the history of Russian letters; the 
latter as unffulingly mark the gloomiest periods in the r^gna 
of a succession of glocnny autocrats. There is a throbbing 
joy of life, a hopefulness and v%or throi^out the length and 
breadth of Russian literature, when the ethical cause is 
predominant; there is marked melancholy, pessimism almost 
bordering on despair, when "pure Art" sends forth its full 
bloom. 

But with all this Russian Literature has mirrored every 
shade of the ht«rary movements of Western Europe. For 
have we not seen that the Russian possesses to an extraoi^ 
dinary degree, the capacity for grasping new ideas imme- 
diately upon cconing into contact with them, and also the 
power of adapting and adopting, appropriating them at 
once? 

And thus it is that the Russans were peeudo-classicisto in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, were Encyclopedists 
(as, for example, in Catherine II) with Voltaire and EKderot, 
wept tears of sentiment^ism with Earamzin (1766-1826) 
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over the novda of Richardson and Steme, grew violent ro- 
manticists whea Byron was the undisputed overlord over the 
minds of Pushkin and the youthful LermontofT, became plus 
royaUstes que le roi over HegeUan dialectics, with the 
famous "all that which existe is reasonable," in the Thirties 
and early Forties, thai Darmnists and poeitivists and ^len- 
cerians and Schopenhaueriaos and E^mbolists and Njetz- 
Bcheans and even, at last, decadents with a faint touch of 
pornography to boot, all in turn (at times somewhat behind- 
hand) as these movements succeeded one another in the 
tbou^t of Western Europe. But all these numerous in- 
tellectual shades of opinion were almost immediately re- 
created and incorporated into the peculiarly national psy- 
chology of the Russian, with its sober realism of manner and 
high idealism of thought The history of Rusoan Literature 
is thus at the same time the history of Rusdan thought. 

Thus the saying current in Russia, that "the Frenchman 
will hit upon an invention, the Englishman will manufacture 
it, tile German will import it into Rus^a for sale, and the 
Russian will come and steal it," has be^i shown to be true 
in other fields than industry. But the process has been much 
more than mere appropriation. It has been a laborious and 
pfunstaking process of transmutation and fusion. It has ' 
been a gathering of threads of somber color and bri^t color, 
garish and subdued, and weaving them into one majestic 
tapestry of a wonderful dedgn and charmit^ the sense of 
vimon with the beauty of its compo^tion and the hanno* 
nious blendii^ of all the tints and shades of the runbow. 

It has been a fructifying process par ecxeUence, not of cram- 
ming only or even of asdmilati<m, whereby Russia has re- 
turned a hundred fold for what it has borrowed. 

Some of the most prominent writers of France, England, 
Gennaity, Italy, Spain, and America, of the last quarter of a 
century, have been more or less the product of the school of 
writing as exonplified in the works of Tuigenieff, Dostoye&ki, 
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and Tolstoy, and Bourget, Maupassant, James, Honells, 
Hauptnuuin, and D'Annunzio, to name but a few of a host, 
have dearly shovn or expressly acknowledged their in- 
debt«dne8a to the Rusaiao literaiy maataB. 

It is idle and perniciously misleading therefore to assert 
that Kussian Literature has nothing original in it (as has been 
done in a curiously biased "History of Russian literature," 
by K. Waliszewski, 1900), for "does it detract a whit from 
ike quality of the magoifioeut ruby, vrhea we are told that 
the elemeat of which it is formed is a colored vuiety of 
corundum or alumina," actually the most abundant of tbe 
earths? 

As for the future of Russian literature, it of course is in 
tbe lap of the gods along with tbe future of Rusda. 

In order to avoid the perils of propbecj* and to let a non- 
Russian, who is more competent in that sphere, pronounce 
upon the question of Russia's future, I shall conclude with 
these words of Havelock Ellis: — 

"Ruasia at the present time is a vast laboratory for the experi- 
meatal manufacture of the greatest European and Asiatic nation, 
fated to mold, aa much probably aa any nation, tbe future of 
the world. Such » process is always going on everywhere at 
some Btage of acuteness, but in the rest ot Europe the formative 
stage in the growth of peoples has long gone by, and while it lasted 
there were few or none able and competent to observe it. In Russia 
we see the procees in its most acute form. This enormous birth- 
rate, this death-rate so enormous as eometimea to equal the births, 
this creation of human beings on so vast a scale and the testing and 
proving of them in the most trying of climates — in this great 
experimental operation Nature is, on tile whole, atJll left to attain 
her ovm results in her own way. In such an acute and destructive 
process of natural selection, not only are tbe weakest lost, but a 
certain number of human failures are necessarily left. Thus there 
are neurotic and degenerate elements in all classes of society, though, 
as the comparative harmlessness of Russian criminality and the 
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absence of the physical signs of degeneracy clearly indicate, the 
process of selection on the whole works truly. The Russian pessi- 
mist and the hostile foreigner see nothing but decadence. The 
thoughtful obeerver knows that such decadence is but the inevitable 
by-product in the formative process of a great nation." 

"Beyond any other European people the Russians possess a 
degree of receptivity, a radical humanity of feeling, a fund of high 
idealism, and a sense <^ the relationship of ideals to practical life, 
which cannot fail to carry them very far. These things, far more 
than either an oulxageous militarism or the capacity for frantic in- 
dustriai production, in the end make up dviUzation." 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN OUTLOOK 

Bt W. p. Tbbnt, Pbofebsor of Enousb Literatdbb 

Ths title of this lecture is "The CosmopolitaD Outlook," 
undoubtedly a very high-sounding phrase, but, like most 
such phrases, exceedingly vague. I suppose it gives me a 
license to talk briefly about the goieral status of Literature, 
present and future, and to endeavor to discover what part 
Coanopolitanism plays and may be expected to play in de- 
termining that status. Such a license plainly carries with it 
one advantage. It is not safe to contradict a man, however 
much one may dislike his utterances, when it is obvious that 
be is discussing a subject about which ndther he nor any 
one else knows anything definite. On the other hand, I have 
a shrewd convicti<Hl that this apparent immunity from suc- 
cessful OHitradiction differs little from an opportunity to 
display my rashness as a generaliser, and that I am about to 
essay what has come to be in America a presidential rather 
than a professorial function. It is our preadents who fill 
our sails of thou^t with the winds of generalization. When 
Ulysses carried the bags of .^olus, it was his crew that let 
loose, while he slept, tiie angry and adverse blasts. But in 
our superior modem wisdom we have changed all that. It 
is our leaders themselves that let loose our gusty winds. It 
is our preadents, actual and potential, who tell us things 
about finance tiiat are in very tjuth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, and the wits of political economists. It is our 
presidents who, in thetr philanthropical zeal, are ready to 
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r^iulate the dze of our families and the length of our bodc- 
ahelves. Into their perilous barics shall a ma« professor at- 
tempt to climb? Ah, yes! ior the public is platform-mad 
just aa it is airship-mad. It is the duty of all of us, that 
have even the feeblest gift of tongue, to sacrifice ourselves 
to thee, sovereign Demos, lest, to paraphrase Homer, we 
all perish in thy anger at being deprived of wind: — 

mt ni] ravrct SKattToi Ownrafiiyoio rfSo 

The Cosmopolitan Outlookl That seems to imply that, 
even if we are not all cosmopolitans now, we have a chance of 
becoming cosmopolitans one of these days, and that Litera- 
ture will be affected by the change. Such an inference 
appears to be reasonable, but it would scarcely be safe to use 
it as the bams of any sort of discussion without previously 
answering many questions that naturally present themselves. 

We Americans are a very compomte people, but, in so far as 
a fusion of race characteristics has taken place among us, 
iiave we not tended to evolve into a |>eople strongly marked 
by national characteristics of which we are exceedii^y 
proud? We are great travelers — hence the talk one often 
hears of the American invs^on of Europe — and we are very 
hospitable to strangers; but that these two facts involve the 
concludon that in our ideals and our modes of thinking as a 
people we are true citizens of the world seems to me very 
doubtful. So far as my own studies and travels have led me 
to think about the matter, I have been left wondering 
whether one does not find among the educated Ehiropeans 
of one's acquaintance more of that liberality and poise of 
thought, and more of that humanitarian idealism, which are 
or ought to be the fruits of a truly cosmopolitan spirit, than 
one finds among Americans. Fadle adaptiveness, and easy- 
goii^ tolerance, and superficial acquuntance mth what the 
world is saying and doing, are probably foimd in larger 
measure among Americans than among any other people, 
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but they are not signs of real Cosnopolitanism as I under- 
stand the tenn. I will go farther and say that our Literature 
and our thou^t, while on the whole sound and adapted to 
our special needs, strike me as tending to become more 
national rather than more cosmopolitan. I sometimes evoi 
wonder whether we are not in a fair way of becoming one of 
the most parochical of peoples. Not long since, for example, 
one of our leading newspapers published among its obituaries 
those of a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
a dock engineer, a provision outfitter, and a great historian. 
The shortest notice, as might have been expected, was that 
of the scholar, the only one of the four men who had an inter- 
national reputation. The newspaper knew its business, and 
presumably it knew that its readers would not even care to 
be ff.vea the name of a angle one of the historian's books. 
Perhaps this is entirely as it should be, and certainly I am 
expresmng only the opinion of <me moderately well-informed 
individual. But, as tliese must be my generalizations and 
no one else's, I may as well give them honestly and fearlessly. 
We Americans as a people have in ourselves the elements that 
go to make a true Cosmopolitanism, and we have them per- 
haps to a greater extent than any other people. We have in 
our broad system of public instruction, in our peace societies, 
our scientific associations, our philanthropical and other fed- 
erated bo(Ues, instrumentalities admirably fitted for fusing 
these elements and increaong their working power; but in 
some respects we seem to be leas truly cosmopolitan than we 
were half a century ago. A profound belief in the rights of 
nkan as man, is, I think, an essential element of true Coano- 
politanism. Did not that belief help to keep alive the cour- 
age of Abraham Lincoln, and of hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers, and of millions of men, women, and children at 
home, during the dark days of the Civil War? Where is 
that profound belief now? Look into your hearts and an- 
swer, and rmiember that this question is put to a Northern 
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audience by a Soutbem-bom man. And anHwer another 
quesUtHi, please. Is a profound belief in the rights of mas 
as man likely to dominate a geueraUon proud of a newly 
acquired imperial away, reared on the precepte of the gospel 
of strenuosity, and nf^vely exhilarated by its comparatively 
eadly acquired wealth and power? Would there be any reason 
to be surprised if some one were to ranaric that he conadered 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson to have been far 
truer cosmopolitans than any American statesman of this 
modem epoch, which has seen the United States definitively 
enrolled among the so-called great powers of the worid? And 
do not fancy for a moment that I am talking about politics, 
not literature. The spirit that determines a people's politi- 
cal ideals cannot be separated, much as a certun type of 
critics would like to perform the feat, &om the spirit that 
determines its literary and artistic ideals. Mere interna- 
tional exchange of books, mere contemporaneous evolution, 
in the several nations, of similar schools of art and thought, 
mere exploitation throughout the world of more or leas iden- 
tical literary forms applied to varying material, may be dgns 
of the approach of a truly Comnopolitan Literature; but 
tiiey afford no proof that we possess such a Literature now 
or that we shall soon possess it. A truly Coonopolitan 
Literature, in my judgment, will come into existence only in 
that nation or those nations wherein a majority, or a domi- 
nant minority, of true citizens of the world, that is, ci pro- 
fessed servants of humanity, live and move and have their 
being. 

I wondered a moment ago whether one does not find among 
cultivated Europeans more of that liberality and poise of 
thoi^ht, and more of that humanitarian idealism which 
ought to be the fruits of a truly cosmopolitan Epirit, than one 
finds amoi^ Americans of the present generation. The 
comparison here implied is rendered less offenmve by the 
reflection that the peoples of Europe have l)een welded into a 
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sort of unity by sodal and political foroes generated, for the 
most part, in the remote past and operative throt^ many 
centuries, while the people of America have been welded 
into such unity as they display by the operation of comparar- 
tively new forces, in conjunction with many of the older 
forces operative in Europe. The pressure that makes for 
equahty, the pressure which we may broadly denoininate as 
democratic, has worked more alowly in Europe than it has 
here, and the spirit of caste has been rntwe powerful. Hence, 
as it seems to me, there has been more occaaoB in Europe 
than in America for the soul of man to brood upon the im- 
perfections of society and to find refuge in liberal and ideal- 
istic thought. It is the old story that adver»ty is a better 
nurse of virtue than proqierity. I do not wish to push the 
point too far, but it certiunly seems to me to be a significant 
fact, even after all due allowances are okade for the effects 
of individual genius, to find what many persons r^ard as 
the greatest cosmopolitan force in literature to-day, pro- 
ceeding from one of the most backward and oppressed of all 
the great peoples of the world. The most pot«nt voice of my 
generation, if I know what the words I am vmag mean, is that 
of a true coantopolitan who is also a Rusman, Count Tolstoy. 
I know ihat he is oieered at as a viaonaiy, and that one 
eminent American is said to have pronounced him to be a 
moral pervert. I know that he preaches love instead of force, 
and that thereby he lays himself open to the charge of being 
a weaklii^. I know that his views with regard to Art and 
Sci^ice, to modem governmental methods and policies, and 
to that much lauded virtue, patriotism, are, to say the least, 
not acceptable to the averf^e citizen anywhere, and are 
anathema to many well-to-do persims plethoric in pocket 
and neck. But I know also that he is the only living man in 
private life, and one of the very few since Voltaire, whom 
an organized and powerful government has with good reason 
shown itself to be afraid to punish for hb unacceptable 
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writings; I know also that few ereu of his most inveterate 
opponents are bold or foolish enough to express a doubt of hia 
courageous sincerity and essential nobility; and — what is the 
main thing to me — I know that no other contemporary 
voice speaks so directly to my heart and to the hearts of 
thousands of other men throughout the world. And I know 
too that the message of Tolstoy, whatever its impractical 
elements, represents what I understand as true Cosmopoli- 
tanism; that is to say, citizenship in that ideal republic of 
men and women of which the good and wise in all ages have 
dreamed, and for the coming of which they have labored. 
In BO far as that measa^ in ite spirit is influential to-day, in 
so far, in my opinion. Literature and life have a cosmopolitan 
outlook of high significance. I trust that prosperity and the 
intellectual cramping and flattening, which so often result 
from what I have called the democratic pressure, will never 
seriously impede the promulgation of that message in this 
country and in Uie worid at laige, and that in a broad soise 
it may fairly be taken as an index of the q>irit of that litera- 
ture of the future in which our sons and our grandsons will 
find solace and inspiration. 

What matter if coming generations accept as entirely 
valid not a single article of his idefdistic creed I The main 
consderation should be for us, as it will be, I think, for them, 
the man's essentially idealistic attitude toward his fellows. 
He is a great cosmopolitan because he is a great altruistic 
idealist; because, with ardor undiminished and fiuth unper- 
turbed, he stands there an aged prophet amid the Rusraan 

"Still nouriehing the unconquerable hope. 
Still clutching the inviolable shade." 

The hope I have just expressed is not jeopardized by a 
curious condition of affairs to which we must now turn our 
thoughts. We are considoing the Cosmopolitan Outlook 
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at a time when, as pwh^M never before, the minor nationali- 
ties are zealously foetmng thdr political and racial aspira- 
tioDa through thar literatures. We are all familiar with 
the efforts a group of men are making to establish a modem 
Irish Literature, to which if one of my colleagues ^plies hia 
favorite epithet British, he will do it at the peril of his life. 
The evolution of Norwegian Literature has been one of the 
most striking facts in the literary history of the past half cen- 
tury. With the wmning of her national unity, which was 
attained in a conraderable measure through the patriotic 
labors of her mea of letters, Italy has taken the place due 
her by inheritance in the ranks of the nations illustnous 
through tbdr literary and scientific productivity. In Bo- 
hemia Czech aspirations are cherished by a group of writers, 
and in Belgium concerted efforts are making to estab- 
lish lilemish as a literary language. Among the colonies of 
the British Empire and the republics of South America 
similar tendencies ore at work. As I write these words, I 
see an announc^nent of "A Treasury of South African Poetry 
and Verse." It is not called "A Golden Treasury," although 
it comes from a re^on of gold mines, but the editor, though 
modest, has all the boldness one expects of a pioneer. He is 
evidently rash enough to try to distinguish poetry from 
verse, or else to mii^le them without discrimination. 

And within the laige nations themselyes a somewhat analo- 
gous tendency may be discovered. Within the past half 
century we have been aknost swamped with bo(^ especially 
novels and histories, devoted to tlie exploitation of re^ons, 
sections, provinces, towns, and small localities. This local 
literature is partly no doubt the result of a search for some 
new thing, partly the result of the imitation of the work of 
the leaders of the realistic and naturalistic schools of fiction, 
partly the result of an intensification of interest in all that 
pertmns to the nation and the race to which the writer be- 
longs. However this may be, it is at least clear that any one 
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casually examining the reviews and adverttBemeDta in such 
a journal as the Athenceum for the past twenty-five years 
might be tempted to declare that, while he found many evi- 
dences of what may be called international influences in 
Literatuie, he found little evidence of anything worthy of 
being called coemopohtan, but <mi the other band much to 
tempt him to believe that the vast majority of writers think 
far less of the worid and humaoity than they do of the na- 
tion, section, and race to which they belong. 

I am not sure that I should care to quarrel with any such 
putative reader of the dignified journal I have just named; 
but I am sure that, as I have already said, the cause of true 
Coemopolitaoism in Dterature is not reaUy jeopardized by 
the conditions that have he&x described. True Coamopolitan- 
iem, that is, citizenship in an ideal republic whose bounds are 
coectensive with those of the entire human race, may well 
coexist with whatever tends to make that race stronger and 
better, and the local or national Literature that is worthy of 
the name surely tends to make men better men by mftlring 
them better citizens of the lands and localities in which thdr 
lives have been cast. If you will let me make a p^-stmal 
appUcatiott of what I am saying, I shall perhaps be better 
able to brii^ out my point. I read the other day in manu- 
script a little idyllic story of Southern life that in its chann 
reminded me of "Cranford." When I put that story down, 
I felt that I was a better Southerner for having read it, but 
that I was also a better adopted Northerner and a better 
American. But, on the same line of reasoning, was I not a 
better man, that is a better cosmopolitan, a better qualified 
dtiz^i for that ideal republic to which we should all yield 
our highest allegiance? Surely I was, and surely no man 
in his senses will protest against patriotism rightJy under- 
stood, or agfunst national and local tendencies in literature 
and Art. These are essential to our mental- and ^iritual 
health as men and women, and it is of healthy minds and 
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eoulfl Uiat the ideal republic must be constituted. What we 
have a r^t to protest ag^nst is near«ighteduesa and Qa> 
row-miodedness in these matters. Chauvinistic patriotism, 
spread-eagleism, as we Americans call it, vulgar satisfaction 
with ourselves and with fellow-vulgarians, childish strenu- 
osity and other forms of noisy emptmess, these defects of 
character, when they are embodied in books that are mis- 
taken for Literature, undoubtedly retard the prc^p^ss of the 
cosmopolitan spirit, not by making us more patriotic Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, or Germans, as the case may be, but by 
making us more intolerable and useless as men and women. 
Much the same thing is true with regard to those inters 
national literary relations which many persons, I suspect, 
toid to confuse with Cosmopolitanism in. literature. In so far 
as improved facilities of intercourse tend to spread nq>idly a 
knowledge and appreciation of what other peoples are doing 
in the realms of art and thou^t, and in so far as the influ- 
ence of fordgn ideas makes for the lessening of intellectual 
narrowness, without at the same time modifying deleteri- 
ously the distinctive merits of the respective nati<Hul 
literatures, it can scarcely be doubted that we m^ view 
with gratification rather than with ^prehension the present 
status of literature throughout the world. Even France, 
the most intellectually self-centered of countries, has come 
to display more and more interest in the literatures of otiier 
nations with no probable detriment to herself, and, in the 
realm of scholaiBhip at least, with no Uttie advantage to the 
other countries. Witness, for example, the elaborate mono- 
graphs upon British and American writers which we owe to 
the industry and acumen of a group of French scholars. As 
to the influence of French literature upon our own, espe- 
<n^y in the matter of form, there can be little question that 
we owe much to the country of B^ac and Au^er, while 
F^^nce itaelf owes something to the country of Cooper and 
Poe. But I must frankly confess that, while these intema- 
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tiooal literary relations are importAnt, especially to students 
of literary history, and while they seem to-day to be in a 
satisfactory condition, I cannot perceive that the present age 
deserves in any e£$>ecial degree to be called cosmopohtan, or 
that a mere rapid and free interchange of ideas and books is 
ipso fado a thin^ to be devoutly prayed for. It aU depends, 
I think, upon the nature of the ideas and the books. For 
example, I notice that the works of aeveral modem British 
novelists are speedily translated into French and appear to 
interest a small number of Fr^ichmen; but this seems to me 
to be a phenomenon of very minor importance, since it would 
be exceedingly rash to prophesy that any, or at least many, of 
the books translated will be read twenty-five years hence 
either in France or in England itself. On the other hand, 
the vogue of Byron in France and in the rest of Europe 
neaxly a hundred years ago, ought to be looked upon, what- 
ever our personal animus toward Byron, as a phenomenon of 
great and of cosmopohtan importance. The reason of this 
distinction is obvious. The modern writers are men of tai- 
ente, doubtless, but in most cases they are apparently desti- ' 
tute of large seminal thoughts and of ideas c^nble of arous- 
ing the emotions of whole peoples, or large sections of a 
people. This was not the case with Bynm, although it is 
plfun that his great vo^e was due, not m^ely to his indi- 
vidual genius, but to the fact that the French Revolution 
had prepared the European public to appreciate his liberal 
and fiery utterances. Whatever the cause of his vc^e, 
however, there is no question that his was far more than an 
international influence. It was a cosmopolitan influence of 
great significance, because it made for political and individual 
liberty. With all his faults Byron hved and died a splendid 
fighter in the war for humanity. By his ade fought with 
equal valor that more ethereal combatant, Shelley. And 
with them stood — I will not say fought, for it is hard to 
think of him save as a benign and beneficent ^irit — the man 
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who was probably — peace to the shade of Thomas Carlyle — 
the noblest British writer of his age, Sir Walter Scott. If we 
could believe ihat the year 1910 would usher in twenty such 
years of really cosmopoHtui Literature as were ushered in by 
1810, we ought to be more than satisfied with the presoit 
Cosmopolitan Outlook. 

But how idle is all such talkt How little do we know 
about the present, and how less thaa httie we know about 
the future. Take yoiu- stand with me for a moment at the 
year 1710. Who, reading the two-paged Daily Courant ot 
that year, or the tri-weekly Post-Boy, or the weekly Review, 
would ever have thought that two centuries later the news-' 
paper press of London, and New York, and other great 
cities would constitute one of the wonders of the world? 
Who would have foretold the rise of the popular magazine 
or the practical triumph of prose over verse as a medium 
of expreaaion for almost every form of Literatiu%? Who 
would have thought that the day would ever come when men 
would seriously contend whether Alexander Pope, the brill* 
iant young author of the newly published "Pastorals" 
was entitled to be called a poet? Who, reading the " Mem- 
oirs of the life and Adventures of Signor RozeUi," perhaps 
the best story of the year 1709 and a translation at that, 
would have thought that within a decade "Robinson Cru- 
soe" would be banning its career of popularity, and that 
about two decades later the modem novel would be bom? 
The year 1710 came after a sii^ularly barren decade that 
followed the death of Dryden, and, if a peemmist had declared 
at any time during those ten years that the glory of British 
poetry was forever eclipsed, it would have been difficult to 
prove that he was playii^ the part of a EMperfluous raven. 
Such a pessmist would not have been likely to clinch his 
argument by exclauning that we should never see another 
poet equal to Milton, but, if he had done so, he would have 
uttered a prophecy which, in the judgment of many, would 
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have held true for at least two centuries. Yes, this talk 
about what the future holds for us is oft^i vety idle, but it is 
none the less interesting. We are creatures designed, as 
the poet tells us, to look before and after. I prefer at times 
to look back rather than forward, to point out that we are 
not quite so wonderful aa we think ourselves; to suggest, 
for example, that a great general like Marlborough, and a 
versatile, dashing statesman like Bolingbroke, must, despite 
their earthly ant^onism, take more pleasure in conversing 
with each other in Hades than in watching as ghostly ^)eo- 
tators the doings of whatever successors they may have in 
the England of this year of grace. But I have been set up 
here to be a kind of watchman and prophet, not to be a 
laudalar temporie adi, and, to chuige the ^ure suddenly, I 
must continue to roll my stone up the hill of futurity only 
to have it roll down again as the stones of prophecy are for- 
ever doing. 

I spoke a moment ago of the practical triumph of prose 
over verse as a medium of expression for almost every form (tf 
literature. Does that mean that the literature of the future, 
the literature that, as we hope, is to make for true Cosmo- 
politanism, is to perform its task of converting us into citi- 
zens of the ideal republic without the Eud of new poetry ao^ 
swering to new spiritual and mental needs? Heaven forind 
that I should answer "Yes." I could not give so pessimistic 
an answer in view of the hosts of young poets who are lift- 
ing their voices on high, a formidable band among ^om I 
count enough friends and former pupils to insure my dis- 
cretion. We have been told of late ttiat all writers who are 
unfortunate enough to date from the wrong ade of a cert^n 
year, let us say 1860, are bopdessly antiquated. If that be 
so, then our yoimger poets need no longer complfun that 
they are overdiadowed, and th^ need pay no attention to 
the fact that the great democratic public reads, in the main, 
newspapers and fiction, adds to these forms of prose scnne 
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history and biogr(q>hy and volumes of travel and criticiam, 
and, aa a rule, leaves poetry severely alone. Those of ub, 
however, who are scanning the literary horizon cannot bo 
easily shut our eyes to what the large public is doing. We 
cannot but observe, not only that prose is increasmgly 
written and increasngly read, but that in narrative, drar 
matic, and idyllic work, that is in a very large portion of 
imaginative litwature, it has almost supplanted verse. 
Even for lyrical purposes prose has shown its adaptability, 
and it is pos»bIe that in the form <^ confesdons, diaries, 
and jottings it may afford a means of subjective utterance 
to fiiture writers who probably, if they Uved now, and cer- 
tainly if they had Uved m the past, would turn or would have 
turned to poetry. It seems almost idle to deny that, with 
rare exceptions, the modem poet addresses a very limited and 
a very sophisticated audi^ice. These poets and their read- 
ers may constitute a small literary aristocracy, and by thrar 
talk and writing they may secure a certtun amount of pronu- 
nence, but how widespread an influence they exert, and 
what the future of any form of aristocracy is to be in a worid 
of ever increasing democratic pressure, is more than I or any 
other man can say. Certain it is that, while some of us 
disparage the eighteenth century, that age of prose and 
reason seems justified of its prose grandchild, the twentieth 
century. The ^ib critics who have been borrowii^ that 
catch phrase "the Renascmce of Wonder" had better won- 
der a littie at the dominance and the growing power of that 
instrument of expression which the despised century prac- 
tically fashioned. Moat of us even read the great poems of 
other nations in prose translations, that is, when we read 
them at all. 

It seems to me beyond dispute that the literary outlook, 
whatever promise it contwis of the spread of cosmopolitan 
ideas, conttuns abundant promise of the spread of the power 
of prose. If the eighteenth century had not devoted itself 
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to the task of creating a serviceable modem prose, the nine- 
teenth century would have been obliged to essay tt, for it is 
obvious that it was long ago determined in the courts of 
heaven that the laureate of a Triumphant Democracy should 
write in unmeasured language. I am far from intending to 
ejctol this order of things; I am merely doing my duty in 
calling attention to it. For old-fashioned beings of whom it 
may truly be said that the love of poetry is their breath of 
life, and I trust I am one of them, there is, however, no lack 
of consolation. Never before were the great poets so ac- 
cesdble; never before were the forces of education bo turned 
to the task of subduing the susceptible mind of youth to the 
influence of the supreme poetic masterpieces. A reasonable 
amount of pessimism is, I confess, coi^enial to me, but it 
would seem positively foolish to be alt<^ether pessimistic 
with regard to the future of poetry in the light of these plun 
facts of our democratic culture. I do not believe that the 
spread of cheap books, the founding of libraries, the insistence 
upcHi the study of Literature in our schools and colleges, can 
result in anything but an absolute increase in the nimiber of 
men and women who, to quote Matthew Arnold's inspiring 
prophecy, will find in poetry "an ever surer and surer stay." 
There is no room for denying or grud^ng the relative pre- 
ponderance of prose, or for not admitting that in many 
resfiects it fulfils excellently functions which were of old ful- 
filled by poetry. But there is equally no occasion for being 
blind to the fact that the transcendent ^ory of poetry is 
unextinguishable. The great poetical classics are, thus far, 
the world's chief st«^ouses of noble thought and feeling. 
The supreme poets are of all mortals our most satisfying and 
unfailing sources of pleasure and delight. What matter if 
the day of the einc and the poetic drama appear to be, not 
precisely over, but far past the meridian? Are not Homer, 
Sophocles, Vergil, Dante, Shakspere, Milttm, and Goethe 
in a veiy true sense more completely alive than ever, answei^ 
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ing as they do to the spiritual and mental needs of an ever 
larger public 7 and who ahall eay that another maeter-poet 
may not at any moment make bis f4>pearance, and adapt to 
the purposes of his genius the old forms of poetry or else in- 
vent new forms? And whatever the future of the epic and 
the poetic draou, and the idyll and the more or less didactic 
poem, who is rash enough to limit the future scope and in- 
fluence of that laige and varied form of more or less personal 
utterance in verse which we vaguely denominate lyrical 
poetry? If, as seems not unlikely, the drawing together of 
the nations and the increasing pressure of democracy tend 
to render more and more uniform and imspeetacular the 
esctemal lives of men, may it not well be that the life of the 
mind and soul will become to a greater and greater decree 
the province of the writer's chief activities, and the scene 
of the reader's greatest deUghts? The success akeady 
achieved by novelists of a psycholi^cal type and by diarists 
and autobiographers, tc^ether with the extraordinary prt^- 
ress made of recent years in metrical technic, especially as 
that is applied to forms of lyric, would seem to warrant the 
expectation that, even ^ould the objective types of Litei^ 
ature, and particularly of poetry, undergo a permanent 
decline, the subjective types may well experience a corre- 
sponding development. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the birth of new forms of Literature does not imply Hie death 
of old forms, ao far as concerns the life^vii^ power of the 
latter. Scott's novels are still read and will continue to be 
read even in this "up-to-date" country of ours, in which Mr. 
H»uy James, Jr., first hailed tlie light of day with a saluta- 
tion so intricately phrased and so dissimilar to "that laige 
utterance of the early gods" that it has been puzzling Hy- 
perion ever since. 

What I have just been saying about the possible prepon- 
derance of subjective over objective literature may seem at 
first thought to be contradicted by certain aspects of the life 
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and Literature of to-day. The life of action has beoi led and 
preached by many notable men, ita exhilarati<nt has been 
celebrated in prose and verse, and it has been illustrated 
recently by achievements too fresh in your minds to d^naad 
specification. Never before were men more widely awake 
to the outward facts of the lives of other men, and never 
before was their curioaty with r^ard to objective detuls ao 
catered to as by latter-day joumaliam. Compare what the 
av«3ge citizen of the spacioua times of Queen Elizabeth 
knew of what was going on in the world with what the aver- 
ts subject of the literally more spacious empire of King 
Geoi^e knows. listen to the outcries that are r^sed agunst 
the continuoua flow of population to the cities and the decline, 
not merely of rural, but of private, life. Think of the part 
played in our civilization by the objective sciences, and by 
the colossal, more or less materialistic, forms of industry. 
What chance is there in our roaring modem chaos for the 
cultivation of those choice gifte of the spirit which are so 
essential to the creatitm of great subjective literature, re- 
pose, and observation, and reflection? Some satirically 
miinded persons actually doubt our power to think a real 
thought, just as with reason they complain that nowadays 
no one writes a charming or an interesting letter. They 
believe that, following the example of the Southern conven- 
tion which shortly before the Civil War resolved, according 
to the story, that there should be a Southern literature 
and that William Gilmore Simms, Esq., should be requested 
to wTit« it, the entire country will soon resolve that there 
be an American thot^t and that President or Ez-President 
So and So be requested to think it. 

To certain types of mind the picture I have just drawn 
will seem a caricature; to other types it may seem sur- 
chaT^ed with a depressing realism. I will not def^id it or 
expl^n it, except to say that I am far from behevii^ that we 
are warranted in viewing the status of modem life with di»- 
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gust ot the future with trepidatioD. I doubt Aether any 
one can prove Hat we are a whit more materialistic than 
our tatiioB were; in fact, the supposition that we are scarcely < 
harm(Huze8 with wiuA we know about the course of human 
histoiy and the evolution of the human mind and body. To 
sensitive spirits the j&r of our modem civilization is as dis- 
agreeable aa the vibration of the machineiy in one of our 
mammoth and swift steamships. But the steamship carries 
us safely, and our civilizati<m will probably carry us safely, 
too. We are awake to our present discomforts; we forget 
the evils that have been left behind. Never before was 
human vu^arity so flaunted in our faces, but that is mainly 
because our senses have been, as it were, extended by the tele- 
phtme, the telegraiA, the printing-press, and similar in- 
strumentalities, and because the masses have been rapidly 
loedng thdr apathy, and have been compelling recognition 
of the fact that they are human bdngs, not chattels. The 
evolution is, on the whole, natural and, as always, it has not 
been uniform. We have gained in wealth and comfort; we 
have probably lost in sune of the aristocratic graces and 
amenities of life. For example, we no sooner win a triumph 
of any kind than we fcHlhwitb proceed to vulgarize it. Our 
heroes get mto squabbles and go on the lecture platform. 
Our publishers and magazines force the genius of a promis- 
ing writer, and often kill it. But we have the heroes and the 
men of genius, and I see no spedal reason to doubt either 
that we shall learn to foster iiieta better or that they will 
learn to preserve tbemsdves. And meanwhile the masses 
of the people have not only been growii^ in wealtii and 
tdsure, but, what is more important, they have been be- 
c<HDing more and more cooBcious of the great and beautiful 
in conduct and in art. In other words, we are probably 
warranted in saying of our generation, as of every other gen- 
eration perhaps for several centuries past, that it is gtuning 
more than it is losing. 
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But I have not yet fully explained why I think that, despite 
the objectivity of modem life, the future of literature may 
lie lar^y in the realms of the subjective. I think this be- 
cause it seems to me that the growing pressure of dranocracy, 
which is all the stronger because of the colossal and materi- 
alistic character of much of our civilization, and the smooth- 
ii^ down or obliteration of national and racial idiosyncradea, 
which seems destined to result from the drawing blether 
of the peoples, must soon^ or later force the strongly in- 
dividual mind and soul back, as it -weK, upon themselves and 
stimulate their subjective utterance. If Uie society of the 
future is to be more or lees socialistic in type, and if the earth 
is destined to become one great peaceaUe workshop of hu- 
mamty, the forces of individualism will eith^ Hii n i nifit' in 
power or seek new outlets. Certun types of leaders may be- 
come even more influential and spectacular in addon than 
ever before — I hope they will not be the demagogues of the 
future — certain kinds of artists may exploit thdr genius in 
lai^ and easGUtially objective achievesneats; but the major- 
ity of writers, especially the poets and the critics, may not 
improbably find that the lines of least reststance to thdr tal- 
ents or g^us lie in the fields of subjective rather than of 
objective literature, and the majority of men and women, 
deprived more and more of their oi^rartunities for outward 
distinction, by reascm of what may be called their mere atun- 
istic status in the social mass, and rendered more subtle 
and acute m thdr mental and sesthetic faculties throu^ 
education and the cumulative influmces of heredity, may not 
only find thdr chief solace and uisiHration ui reading, but 
may seek it in the works of writers who like thnnselves are 
the slaves as well as the exponents of a aelf-coitered sub- 
Jecti^ly. 

This genendization is, I opine, sufficiently hazardous to 
satisfy latter-day requirements, but it should be observed 
that it might be supported, did time permit, by certfun ar- 
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guments drawn fitHQ tJie history of literature. It ia mip- 
ported, ^80, by the normal tendency of human nature to 
avoid contests with the immortals. Once or twice a Diomede 
may engage in combat with a god, and here and there the 
triumphs of the objective masters of the past may be chal- 
lei^ed; but the tendency wiU ahnost surely be to leave those 
divine masters standing on their isolated elevations, and to 
press forward into new paths for new victories, whether easier 
than the old or not, it would be ungrttcioua to inquire. But 
what, in the midst of ail this generalization, has become of 
the subject I am supposed to be in the nuuu discussii^, the 
subject of Cosmopolitanism? Has it vanished out of eig^t? 
Not completely, I trust, or at any rate not so far that it 
cannot be hauled down by the string of desultory specula- 
tion, much as small boys haul down their kites. I shall by 
to get it down in the following way. The writers of the fu- 
ture, if they exploit the personal types of Literature, will 
surely make for the spread of the spirit of true Coamopohtan- 
ism, by developing in themselves and their readers an ever 
increasii^ respect for man, the center of the new literature 
and of the new society. The more man is dwarfed in his 
outward position in the social order, the more, if he is to pre- 
serve his dignity, nay his civilization, he must uphold his 
ea8€9itial nobility as a child of God. The huger and the more 
crushii^ our democracy, the more sacred grow the rights of 
man as man, — a fact of which sociological studotts and work- 
ers are fully conscious, and of which the general public is 
vaguely conscious. But a recognition of the rights of man 
as man is, as we saw, an essential element of true Cosmopoli- 
tuiism. It is also an essential element of all subjective 
Literature that is worthy of the name. Hence we seem 
warranted in concluding that, if the literature of the future 
becomes increarangly personal and subjective, it will also be- 
come increasingly effective in the spread of true CoemopolJ- 
. tanism ; that is, in the ^read of the qnrit that makes for 
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dtiBoiship in the ideal republic. And in thus serring ibe 
cause of Cosmopolitanism, the Literature of the future will 
also serve itself, I believe, in one vety important way. We 
are accustomed to think of the ctnnmanding character of 
the great works of objective IJterature and to invest their 
creators with an atmosphere of grandeur. The great works 
of subjective art aomehow seem smaller to us. Set the son- 
nets of Shakspere, for example, over against three or four 
of his greatest plays and see whether you do not understand 
what I am tryii^ to say. Ai^thing, then, that will make for 
the lai^eneas and dignity of subjective literature is to be 
welcomed if that literature is to be dominant in the future. 
Such an element of largeness and of true grandeur is to be 
found in the services the Literature of the future may render 
to the sacred cause of human brotherhood. And in per- 
forming those services the writer, be be poet or proseman, 
need by no means eschew all the forms of objective art. He 
may take the older forms and infuse them with the qiirit 
of subjectivity and personality. He may serve the cause of 
Cosrot^tolitanisDi as Mr. Thomas Hardy has done in his 
amorphous but great poetic drama, "The Dynasts." He 
may inspire a detestation of war and an acquiescence in the 
toga of that democracy which will, we trust, afford no scope 
for the sinister energies of another Nf^wleon. Yes, the out* 
look for Cosmopolitanism is also the outlook for large and 
noble work on the part of every writer filled with love for his 
fellow-men. I refuse to believe that the future is with the 
shallow writers who ^ry in war and who hear in the vfiar 
of machinery the only voice of God. 

But in this mixed life of ours every incitem^it must be 
accompanied by a warning. We may i^tfully choish 
splendid hopes for the future of Literature and of life upon 
this planet of ours, but we must remember that the forces of 
dvilization move slowly and that the law of loss and gun 
will not soon be abrogated. For many an ^e to come new 
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parties, Dew sodal movonente, new schools of art and thought, 
vill have their birth, maturity, aad death, and still the ideal 
repuUic will seem to lie on the horizon, or only just beycmd 
it. New achievements of the spirit of man will fill the world 
with enthusiasm, but thoughtful men will still be puzzled to 
determine whether on the whole to laugh or cry at the game 
of life they see playii^ before their eyes. When the South 
Pole is discovered, the first objects the wise discoverer will 
look for will be two spectral forms crouching upon the dedd- 
erated and hitherto inaccessible spot, the shades of D^noc- 
ritus and of Heraclitus, of the philosopher who was forever 
laughing at the follies of mankind and of the philosopher 
who was forever weeping at them. 

The mention of Democritus and Heraclitus, and of the 
folly of mankind, suggests naturally the propriety of my 
brining this lecture to a ctmclufflOQ, lest you should take it 
upon yourselves to pl^ the philosophers and leave me hold- . 
ii^ the floor of folly. I shall merely say, therefore, that 
while as a lecturer I deem it my duty to see as much good 
as I can in the present and future of literature, as a man I 
am naturally disposed to sympathize with Heraclitus. The 
particular folly that draws my tears is the undue neglect of the 
ancient classics in our education and the consequently in- 
creasing lack of th^r beneficent influence upon our litera- 
ture. I miss their simple power and thdr pure charm, and 
I fear lest, as the years go by, not only will these essential 
qualities of the very h^est literature be less perceptible, 
but that there will be fewer readers trained to demand them. 
I trust that this is an entirely unjustifiable manifestation of 
my pessimistic bias. I trust that the vital enei^ of some 
of our writers, the subtie and studied art of othera, the spir- 
itual aspirations of others who draw some, at least, of their 
inspiration from the great ages of faith, the high unselfish 
idealism of others who draw their inspiration from the needs 
of the present and the promise of the future, will all work in 
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harmony to ffve us a lit^^turo which in power and beauty 
will be worthy to vie with that of Greece itaelf. But I should 
be dishoDest if I confounded my hopes with my beliefo. 
When, O you disdEunful, str^iuous modems, and you mystic 
and sentimental neo-mediev&lists, and you eager-eyed, altru- 
istic cosmopohtans of the future, when will you ever ^ve us 
anything comparable with that superb Iliad, with its rolling 
rhythm, its stirring action, its heroic characters, its impres- 
ave scenes, its lai^, simple truth to nature, and its chaim of 
the far-off past? 
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LiTEHATUBE 

" What droll creatures these coU^e professors are whenever 
they talk about art," wrote Flaubert in one of his lettere, and 
voiced the world's opinion of academic criticiran. For the 
world shares the view of the Italian poet that "monks and 
professors cannot write the hves of poets," and looks only to 
those rich in literary experience for its opinions on Literature. 
But the poets themselves have had no specif grudge agfuns 
academic criticism that they have not felt equally for every 
other kind. For the most part, they have objected to all 
criticism, since what each mainly seeks in his own case is not 
criticism, but uncritical praise. "Kill the dog, he is a re- 
viewer," cried the young GoeUie; and in our own age William 
Morris expressed his contempt for those who earn a livelihood 
by writing their opinions of the works of others. Fortunately 
for criticism, it does not live by the grace of poets, to whom 
it can be of small service at its best, but by the grace of others 
who have neither the poet's genius nor the critic's insight. I 
hope to persuade you this evening that t^e poets have been 
mistaken in their very conception of the critic's craft, winch 
lives by a power that poets and critics share together. The 
secret of this power has come to men slowly and the knowl- 
edge they have gfuned by it has transformed thar idea of 
Criticiran. What this secret is, and into what new paths 
Criticism is being led by it, is the subject of my lecture 
to-night. 

355 
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At the end of tiie last century, France once more occupied 
the center of that stage whose auditors are the inheritors of 
European civiUsation. Once more all the world listened 
while she talked and played, and some of the most brilliant 
of her talk was now on the question of the authority of Criti- 
cism, It is not my purpose to tell you (what you know already) 
with what sober and vigorous learning the official critics of 
the Revue dee deux Mondea espoused the cause of old gods 
with the new weapons of science, and with iriiat chann and 
tact, with what grace and suppleness of thought, Jules Le- 
mattre and Anatole France, to mention no others, defended 
the free play of the appreciative mind. Some of the sparks 
that were beaten out on the anvil of controversy have beccone 
fixed stars, the classical utterances of Criticism, as when 
Anatole France described the critic not as a judge impodng 
sentence, but as a Benratlve soul detailing his "adventures 
among masterpieces." 

To have sensations in the presence of a work of art and to 
express them, that is the function of Criticism for the impree- 
uonistic critic. His attitude he would express somewhat in 
this fashion: "Here is a beautiful poem, let us say 'Pnnne- 
theus Unbound.' To read it is for me to experience a tiuill of 
pleasure. My delight in it ia itself a judgment, and what 
better judgment is it possible for me to give? All that I can 
do is to tell how it affects me, what sensations it gives me. 
Other men will derive other sensations from it, and express 
th^n differently; they too have the same right as I. Each 
of us, if we are sensitive to impressions and express ourselves 
well, will produce a new work of art to replace the work which 
gave us our sensations. That is the art of criticism, and 
beyond that criticism cannot go." We shall not begrudge 
this exquisite aoul the pleasure of his sensations or his cult of 
them, nor would he be disconcerted if we were to point out 
that the interest has been shifted from the woric of art to his 
own impressions. Let us suppose that you say to him: 
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"We are not interested in you, but in ' PnnnetiieuB Unbound.' 
To describe l^e state of your health is not to help us to un- 
derstand or to enjoy the ponn. Your criticism constantly 
tends to get away from the work of art, and to center atten- 
tion on yourself and your feelings." But his answer would 
not be difficult to find: "What you say is true enot^. My 
criticism tends to get fariher and farther from the work of 
art and to cast a Ught upon myself; but all criticism tends 
to get away from the work of art and to substitute somethii^ 
in its place. The impressionist substitutes himself, but what 
other form of criticism gets closer to ' Prometheus Unbound'? 
Historical criticism takes us away from it in a search of the 
environment, the &gp, the race, the poetic school of the artist; 
it tells us to read the history of the French Revolution, 
Godwin's 'Political Justice,' the 'Prometheus Bound' of 
.£schylus, and Calderdn's 'Magico Prodigioeo.' Psycho- 
logical criticism takes me away from the poem, and sets me 
to work on the biography of (he poet ; I wish to enjoy 
'Prometheus Unbound,' and instead I am asked to become 
acquainted with Shelley the man. Dogmatic criticiran does 
not get any closer to the work of art by testing it according 
to rules and standards ; it sends me to the Greek dramatists, 
to Shakspere, to Aristotle's 'Poetics,' possibly to Darwin's 
'Origin of Species,' in order that I may see how far Shelley 
has failed to ^ve dramatic reality to his poem, or has failed 
to observe the rules of his genre; but that means the study of 
other works, and not of 'Prometheus Unbound.' .^^hetics 
takes me still farther afield into speculations on art and 
beauty. And so it is with every form of criticism. Do not 
deceive yourself. All criticism tends to shift the interest 
from the work of art to something else. The other critics 
^ve us history, politics, bic^raphy, erudition, met^hysics. 
As for me, I re-dream the poet's dream, and if I seem to write 
lightly, it is because I have awakened, and smile to think I 
have mistaken a dream for reality. I at least strive to replace ' 
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one work of art by another, and art can on]y find its aUer ego 
in art," 

It would be idle to detful the ai^umcsita with which the 
advocates of the opposing forms of Criticism answered these 
questionings. lateraiy erudition and evolutionary science 
were tiie chief weapons used to fight this modem heresy, but 
the one is an unwieldy and the other a useless weapon in the 
field of ssthetic thought. On stHoe sides, at least, the posi- 
tion of the impressionistB was impregnable; but two points 
of attack were open to their opponents. They could combat 
the notion that taste is a substitute for learning, or learning 
a substitute for taste, auce both are vital for Criticism ; 
and they could maintain that the relativity of taste does not 
in any sense affect its authority. But these ai^;uments are 
not my present concern; what I wish to point out is that the 
objective and dogmatic forms of Criticism were fighting no 
new battle against impressionistic Criticifm in that decade 
of controversy. It was a battle as old as the earliest reflection 
on the subject of poetry, if not as old as the sensitiveness of 
poets. Modem literature begins with the same doubts, with 
the same quarrel. In the sixteenth century the Italians were 
formulating that classical code which imposed itself on 
Europe for two centuries, and which, evoi in our generation, 
BnmetJire has merely disguised under the trappings of 
natural science. They evolved the dramatic unities, and all 
those rules which the poet Pope imaged to be "Nature 
still but Nature methodized." But at the very moment 
when thdr spokesman Scaliger was sayii^ that "Aristotle 
is our emperor, the perpetual dictator of all the fine arts," 
another Italian, Hetro Aretino, was insisting that there is 
no rule except the whim of genius and no standard of judgment 
beyond individual taste. 

The Italians passed on the torch to the French of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, and fnHn that day to tiiis the stni^e be* 
tween the two schools has never ceased to a^tate the progress 
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of CMtidsm in Prance. Boileau against Saint-Evronond, 
ClaeeiciBts agunst RomanticistB, dogmatists against impres- 
sonista, — the antinomy is deep in the French nature, indeed 
in the nature of Criticism itself. Listen to this: "It is not 
for the purpose of decidmg on the merit of this noble poet 
[Vergil], nor of harming his reputation, that I have spoken so 
freely concerning him. The world will continue to think 
what it does of his beautiful verses; and as for me, I jut^ 
nothing, I only say what I think, and what effect each of these 
liiings produces <hi my heart and mind." Surely these words 
are from the lips of Lonattre himselfl "I judge nothing; 
I only say what I feel." But no, these are the utterances 
of the Qievalier de M€t6, a wit of the age of Louis XIV, and 
he is writii^ to the secretary of that stronghold of authority, 
the French Academy. For some men, even in tfie age of 
Boileau, criticism was nothing but an "adventure among 
masterpieces." 

No, it is no new battle; it is the perpetual conflict of Criti- 
cism. In every age impresHonism (or enjoyment) and dog- 
matism (or judgment) have grappled with one another. They 
are the two sexes of Criticism; and to say that they flourish 
in every i^ is to say that every a^ has its masculine as well 
as its feminine criticism, — the masculine criticism that 
may or may'not force its own standards on Literature, but 
that never at all events is dominated by the object of its 
studies; and the feminine criticism that responds to the lure 
of art with a kind of passive ecstasy. In the age of Boileau 
it was the masculine type which gave the tone to Criticism; 
in our own, outside of the universities, it has certainly been 
the feminine. But they continue to exist side by ade, ever 
ftdling short of th^ highest powers, unless mystically mated, 
— judgment erecting its edicts into arbitrary standards and 
conventions, ^oym^it lost in the mazes of its sensuous in- 
decision. 

Yet if we examine these opposing forms of Criticism in 
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OUT own age, we shall find, I think, that they are not vrliolly 
without a common ground to meet on; that, in fact, they are 
united in at least one preposeessifm wMch they do not share 
with the varying forms of Criticism in any of the earlier 
periods of its history. The Greeks conceived of literature, 
not as an inevitable expression of creative power, but as a 
reasoned "imitation" or re-ehaping of the materials of life; 
for Aristotle, poetry is the result of man's imitative instinct, 
and differs from history and science in that it deals with the 
probable or possible rather than with the real. The Romuia 
conceived of literature as a noble art, intended (though under 
the guise of pleasure) to inspire men with high ideals of life. 
The classicists of the mxteenth and seventeenth centuries 
accepted this view in the mfun; for them, Literature was a 
kind of exercise, — a craft acquired by study of the classics, 
and guided in the interpretation of nature by the traditions 
of Greek and Roman art. For these men Literature was as 
much a product of reason as science or history. The eight- 
eenth century complicated the course of Criticism by the 
introduction of vague and novel criteria, such as "imagina- 
tion," "sentiment," and "taste." But with the Romantic 
Mov^nent there developed the new idea which coordinates 
all Criticism in the nineteenth century. Very early in the 
century, Mme. de Sta€l and others formulated the idea that 
Literature is an "expression of society." Victor Cousin 
founded the school of art for art's sake, enunciating "the 
fundamental rule, that expression is the supreme law of art." 
Later, Sainte-Beuve developed and illustrated his theory 
that literature is an expression of personality. Still later, 
under the influence of natural science, Tiune took a hint frtnn 
H^el and elaborated tiie idea that literature is an expresdon 
of race, age, and environment. The extreme impressionists 
prefer to think of art as the exquisite expression of delicate and 
fluctuating sensations or impressions of life. But for all theae 
critics and theorists, literature is an expression of something, 
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of experieoce or emotion, of the external or internal, of the 
man himself or something outside the man; yet it is always 
conceived of as an art of expression. Tlie objective, the dog- 
matic, the impressionistic critics of our day may set for them- 
selves very different tasks, but the idea of expresmon is im- 
plicit in all they write. They have, as it were, this bond of 
blood : they are not merely man and woman, but brother and 
sister; and their father, or grandfather, was Sainte-Beuve. 
TTie bitter but acute analysis of his talent which Nietzsche 
has given us in the "Twilight of the Idols" brings out very 
clearly this dual «de of his seminal power, the feminine sensi- 
tiveness and the masculine detachment. For Nietzsche, he 
is "nothing of a man; be wanders about, delicate, curious, 
tired, pumping people, a female after all, with a woman's 
revei^efulness and a woman's sensuousness, a critic without 
a standard, without firmness, and without backbone." Here 
it is the impressionist in Sainte-Beuve that arouses the Ger- 
man's wrath. But in the same breath we find Nietzsche 
blaming him for "holding up objectivity as a mask"; and it 
is on this objective side that SMnte-Beuve becomes the source 
of all those historical and psychological forms of critical 
study which have influenced the academic thou^t of our 
day, leading insensibly, but inevitably, from empiricEd invea- 
tigation to empirical law. The pedigree of the two schools 
thereafter is not difficult to trace: on the one ^de, from Sainte- 
Beuve through Vart pow I'art to impressionism, and on the 
other, from Sainte-Beuve through Taine to Bruneti^ and hia 
egregious kin. 

French criticism has been leaning heavily on the idea of 
expresmon for a century or more, but no attempt has been 
made in France to understand its eesthetic content, except 
for a few vague echoes of German thought. For the first 
to ^ve philosophic preciMon to the theory of expression, and 
to found a method of Criticism based upon it, were the Ger- 
mans of the age that stretches from Herder to H^el. All 
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the forces of philosophical thought were focused on this cen- 
tral concept, while the critics enriched themselvee from out 
this golden store. I suppose you all remember the famous 
passage in which Carlyle describes the achievement of Ger> 
man criticism in that age. "Criticism," says C&rlyle, "has 
assumed a new form in Gennany. It proceeds on other prin- 
ciples and proposes to itself a higher aim. The main question 
is not now a question concerning the qualities of diction, the 
coherence of metaphors, the fitness of sentiments, the general 
logical truth in a work of art, as it was some half century 
ago amoi^ most critics, neither is it a question mainly of a 
psycholf^cal sort to be answered by discoverii^ and deline- 
ating the peculiar nature of the poet from his poetry, as is 
usual with the best of our own critics at present; but it is, 
not indeed exclusively, but inclusively, of its two other ques- 
tions, properly and ultimately a question of the essence and 
peculiar life of the poetry itself. . . . The problem is not 
now to determine by what mechanism Addison composed 
sentences and struck out similitudes, but by what far finer 
and more mysterious mechanism Shakspere oi^anized his 
dramas and gave life and individuality to his Ariel and his 
Hamlet. Wherein lies that Ufe; how have they attained that 
shape and individuality? Whence comes that empyrean 
fire which irradiates their whole bdng and appears at least 
in starry ^eams? Are tiiese dramas of his not Teri-similar 
only, but true; nay, truer than reality itself, since the essence 
of unmixed reality is bodied forth in them under more ex- 
presdve similes? What is this unity of pleasures; and can 
our deeper inspection discern it to be indivisible and existing 
by necessity because each work springs as it were from the 
general elements of thought and grows up therefrom into 
form and expansion by its own growth? Not only who was 
the poet and how i^d he compose, but what and how was tiie 
poem, and why was it a poem and not rhymed eloquence, 
creation and not figured passion? These are the questions 
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for the critic. Criticiaiu staodfl like an interpreter between 
the inspired and the uninspired; between the prophet and 
those who hear the melody of his words, and catch some 
glimpse of their material meanii^ but understand not their 
deeper import." 

I am afraid that no German critic wholly realized this 
ideal; but it was at least the achievement of the Germans that 
they enunciated the doctrine, even if they did not always 
adequately illustrate it in practice. It was they who first 
realized that art has performed its function when it has 
expressed itself; it was they who first conceived of Criticism 
as the study of expression. "Hiere is a destructive and a 
creative or constructive criticism," said Goethe; the first 
measures and teste Literature according to mechanical stand- 
ards, the second answers the fundamental questions: "What 
has the writer proposed to himself to do? and how far has he 
succeeded in carrying out his own plan?" Carlyle, in his 
essay on Goethe, almost uses Goethe's own words, when he 
says that the critic's first and foremost duty is to make plain 
to himself "what the poet's aim really and truly was, how the 
task he had to do stood before his eye, and how far, with such 
materials aa were afforded him, he has fulfilled it." This 
has be^i the central problem, the guiding star, of all modem 
criticism. From Coleridge to Pater, from Sainte-Beuve to 
Lemattre, this is what critics have been striving for, even 
when they have not succeeded; yes, even when they have 
been decdving themaelv^ into thinking that they were striv- 
ing for something else. This was not the ideal of Aristotle 
when he tells ua that the critic may censure a work of art as 
"irrational, impossible, morally hurtful, self-contradictory, 
or contrary to technical correctness." This was not Boilesu's 
standard when he blamed Tasso for the introduction of Chris- 
tian rather than pi^an mytholc^y into epic poetry; nor Addi- 
son's, when he tested "Paradise Lost" according to the rules 
of Le BoBSu; nor Dr. Johnson's, when he laments the atwence 
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of poetic justice in "King Lear," of pronounces dogmatically 
that the poet should not "number the streaks of the tulip." 
What has the poet tried to do, and how has he fidfilled his 
intention? What is he striving to express and how has he 
expressed it? What impresdon does his work make on me, 
and how can I best express this impresdon? These are the 
questions that nineteenth-century critics have been taught 
to ask when face to face with the work of a poet. 

The theory of expresdon, the concept of literature as an 
art of expression, is the common ground on v^ch critics have 
met for a century or more. Yet how many absurdities, how 
many complicated systems, how many confusions have been 
superimposed on this fundamental idea; and how slowly 
has its full ugnificance bectHne the possesion of critjcsl 
To accept the naked principle is to play havoc with these 
confusions and complications; and no one has seen this more 
clearly, or driven home its inevitable consequences with more 
intelligence and v^r, than an Italian thinker and critic of 
our own day, Benedetto Croce, who has received of late a 
kind of official introduction to the English-^ieaking worid in 
the striking compliment pud to him by Mr. Balfour in bis 
recent Romanes Lecture. But I for one needed no introduc- 
tion to bis work; under his banner I enrolled myself long ago, 
and here re-enroll myself in what I now say. He has led 
esthetic thought inevitably from the concept that art is 
expression to the conclusion that all expression is art. Time 
does not permit, nor reason ask, that we should follow this 
argument through all its pros and cons. If this theory of 
^q>re^on be once and for all accepted, as indeed it has been 
partly though confusedly accepted by all modem critics, 
the ground of Criticism is cleared of its dead lumber and its 
weeds. I propose now merely to point out this dead lumber 
and these weeds. In other words, we shall see to what con- 
clusions the critical, thought and practice of a century have 
be«i inevitably converging, and what elements of the old 
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Criticism and the old literary history are disappearing from 
the Uew. 

In the first place, we have done with all the old Kules. 
The very conception of "rules" barks back to an age of magic, 
and reminds the modem of those mysterious words which the 
heroes of the ffury-talee are without reason forbidd^i to utter ; 
the rules are a survival of the savage taboo. We find few 
arbitrary rules in Aristotle, who limited himself to 
nnpuical inductions from the experience of Literature; 
but they appear in the later Greek rhetoricians; and 
in the Romans, empuical induction has been hardened 
into dogma. Horace lays down the law to the pro- 
spective playwright in this manner: "You must never have 
more than three actors on the stage at any one time; you 
must never let your drama exceed five acts." It is unneces- 
sary to trace the history of these rules, or to indicate how they 
increased in number, bow they were arranged into a syst^n 
by the clasaicists of the axteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and how they burdened the creative art of that period. They 
were never without theu* enemies. We have seen how Aretjno 
was pitted agtunst Scaliger, Sfunt-£vremond against Boileau; 
and m every age the poets have astounded the critics by trans- 
gresang rules without the sacrifice of beauty; but it was not 
until the end of the ei^teenth century that the Romanticists 
banished them from the province of Criticism. The pedantry 
of our own day has borrowed "conventions" from history and 
"technique" tram science as substitutes for the outworn for- 
multe of the past; but these are merely new names for the 
old mechanical rules; and they too will go, when criticism 
clearly recognizes in every work of art an organism governed 
by its own law. 

We have done with the genres, or literary kinds. Thdr 
history is inseparably bound up with that of the ciasdcal rules. 
Cert^ works of literature have a general resemblance and are 
loosely classed b^^ther (for the sake of convenience) as lyric, 
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comedy, tragedy, epic, pastoral, and the like; the classicists 
made of each of these divi^ons a fixed norm governed by invio- 
lable laws. The separation of the genres was a consequence of 
this law of clasdcism: comedy should not be milled with 
tragedy, nor epic with lyric. But no sooner was the law enun- 
ciated than it was broken by an artist impatient or ignorant 
of its restnunts, and the critics have been obl^ed to explun 
away these violations of their laws, or gradually to change the 
laws themselves. But if art is organic expression, and every 
work of art is to be interrogated with the question, "What has 
it expressed, and how completely?" there is no place for the 
question whether it has conformed to some convenient cUsmfi- 
cation of critics or to some law derived from this clasafication. 
The lyric, the pastoral, the epic, are abstractions without concrete 
reality in the world of art. Poets do not write epics, pastorals, 
lyrics; they express themsdvee, and this expression is their 
only form. There are not, therefore, only three, or ten, or a 
hundred literary kinds; there are as many kinds as there are 
individual poets. But it is in the field of Uterary history that 
this error is most obvious. Shakspere wrote "King Le&r," 
"Venus and Adonis," and a sequence of sonnets. What 
becomes of Shakspere, the creative artist, when these three 
works are separated from one another by the historian of 
poetry; when th^ lose their connection with his an^e creative 
soul, and are classified with other worirn with which they have 
only a loose and vague relation? To dice up the history of 
Enf^b literature into compartmmts marked comedy, 
tn^edy, lyric, and the like, is to be guilty of a complete mis- 
understanding of the meaning of Criticism; and literary 
history becomes a logical absurdity when its data are not or- 
ganically related but cut up into sections, and placed in such 
compartments as these. 

We have dcme with the comic, the tra^c, the sublime, and 
an army of vague abstractions of their kind. These have 
grown out of the generalizations of the Alexandrian critics, 
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acquiring a new lease of life in the eighteenth century. Gray 
and his friend West corresponded with each other on the 
subject of the sublime; later, Schiller distinguished between 
the n^ and the sentimental. Jean Paul was one of mai^ who 
defined humor, and Hegel among those who defined the tragic. 
If these terms represent the content of art, they may be 
rel^ated to the same cat^ory as joy, hate, sorrow, enthu^asm; 
and we should speak of the comic in the same general way in 
which we mi^t speak of the expres^on of joy in a poem. If, 
on the other hand, these terms represent abstract classifica- 
tions of poetry, their use in criticism ains agwnst the very 
nature of art. Every poet re-expresses the universe in his own 
way, and every poem is a new and independent expresmon. 
The tragic does not exist W Criticism, but only .fsch^us, 
Shakspere, Racine. There is no objection to the use of tiie 
word tragic as a convenient label for somewhat dmilar poems, 
but to find laws for the tra^c and to test creative artists by 
such laws as these is simply to ^ve a more abstract fonn to the 
outworn classical conception of dramatic rules. 

We have done with the theory of style, with metaphor, 
simile, and all the part^ihemalia of Grsco-Romau rhetoric. 
These owe thdr existence to the assumption that style is 
separated from expression, that it is something which may be 
added or subtracted at will from the work of art. But we 
know that art is expression, that it is complete in itself, that to ' 
alter it is to create another expression and therefore to create 
another work of art. If the poet, for example, says of spring- 
time that ""lis now the blood runs gold," he has not em- 
ployed a substitute for something else, such as "the blood 
tingles in our veins"; he has expressed his thoi^t in its com- 
pleteness, and there is no eqiuvalent for his exiR«8£don ex- 
cept itself. 

" Each perfect in its place ; and each coutent 
With that perfection which its being meaat." 
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Such expressons aiv stJU called metaphors in the text-books; 
but metaphor, simile, and all the old terms of classical rhetoric 
are ^ns of the zodiac, magical incantations, astrological 
formulae, interesting only to antiquarian curiceity. To 
Mont^gne they suggested "the prattle of chambermaids"; 
to me they suggest rather the drone and singsong of many 
school-mistresses. We still hear talk of the "grand style," 
and essays on style continue to be written, like the old "arts 
of poetry" of two centuries ago; but the theory of styles has 
DO lender a real place in modem thought ; we have learned that 
it is DO less impossible to study style as separate from the woric 
of art than to study the comic as separate from the work of 
the comic artist. 

We have done with all moral judgment of literature. Horace 
sajd that pleasure and profit are the end of art, and for many 
centuries the critics quarreled over the terms "pleasure" 
and "profit." Some said that poetry was meant to instruct; 
some, merely to please; some, to do both. Romantic criticism 
first enunciated the principle that art has no aim except ex- 
pression; that its aim is complete when e^qiression is complete; 
that "beauty is its own excuse for being." If the achieve- 
ment of the poet be to express any material he may select, 
and to express it with a completeness that we recognize as 
perfection, obviously morals can play no part in the judgment 
which criticism may form of his work. No critic of authority 
now tests literature by the standards of ethics. 

We have done with "dramatic" criticism. The theory 
that the drama is not a creative art, but a by-product of the 
phy^cal exigencies of the theater, is as old as liie ^xteraith 
century. An Italian scholar of that age was the first to 
maintfun that plays are intended to be acted on a stage, under 
certain restricted physical conditions, and before a large and 
heterogeneous crowd; dramatic performance has developed 
out of these conditions, and the test of its excelloice is the 
pleasure it gives to the mixed audience that supports it. This 
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idea was takeu hold of by some of the German romanticists, 
for the purpoee of justifying the Shoksperean drama in its 
apparent divergence from the classical "rules." Shakspere 
cannot be judged by the rules of the Greek theater (so ran 
tiieir ai^piment), for the drama is an inevitable product of the- 
atrical conditions; these conditions in Elizabethan England 
were not the same as those of Periclean Athens; and it is 
therefore absurd to judge Shakspere's practice by that of 
Sophocles. Here at least the idea helped to bring Shakspere 
home to many new hearts by ridding the age of mistaken 
prejudices, and served a useful purpose, as a specious argu- 
ment may persuade men to ctmtribute to a noble work, or a 
mad fanatic may rid the world of a tyrant. But witJi this 
achievement its us^ulness but not its life was ended. It has 
be^i developed into a syston, and become a dogma of dra- 
matic criUcs; it is our contonporary equivalent for the "rules" 
of seventeaith-century pedantry. As a matter of fact, the 
dramatic artist is to be judged by no other standard than that 
iq)plied to any other creative artist: what has he tried to 
express, and how has be expressed it? It is true that the 
theater is not only an art but a business, and the so-called 
"success" of a play is of vital interest to the theater in so far 
as it is a commercial undertaking. The test of "success" ts an 
economic test, and concerns not art or the criticism of art, but 
political economy. Valuable contributions to economic and 
social histoiy have been made by students who have investi- 
gated the chaining conditions of the theater and the vicissi- 
tudes of taste on the part of theatrical audiences; but these 
have the same relation to criticism, and to the drama as an 
art, that a history of the publisher's trade and its influence 
on the personal fortunes of poets would bear to the history of 
poetry. 

We have done with technique as separate from art. It has 
been pointed out that stjde cannot be disassociated from art; 
and the false ak of science which the term " technique " seems 
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to poeseas should not blind us to the fact that it too involves 
the same error. "Technique ia really personahty; that is the 
reason why the artist cannot teach it, why the pupil cannot 
learn it and why the ffisthetic critic can understand it," 
says Oscar Wilde, in adialc^ue on "The Criticas Artist," which, 
amid much [)erveraity and paradox, is illumined by many 
flashes of strange insight. The technique of poetry caimot 
be separated from its inner nature. Versification cannot be 
studied by itself, except loosely and for convenience; it re- 
mains always an inherent quality of ihe angle poem. Milton's 
line — 

"These my sky-robes spun out of Iris' woof " 

is called an iambic pentameter; but it is not true that artisti- 
cally it has something in common with every other line pos- 
sessing the same succes^on of syllables and accents; in this 
sense it is not an iambic pentameter; it is only one thing; it is 
the line: — 

" Theae my sky-robes ^un out of Iria' woof." 

We have done with the hbtory and criticism <A poetic 
themes. It is possible to speak loosely of the handling of 
such a theme as Prometheus by ^schylus and by Shelley, of 
the story of Francesca da Rimini, by Dante, Stephen Phillips, 
and D'Annunzio; but strictly speaking, they are not ranploy- 
ing the same theme at all. E^h artist is expressing a certain 
material and labeling it with an historic name. For Shelley 
Prometheus is only a label; he b expressing his artistic con- 
ception of life, not the history of a Greek Titan; it is the vital 
flame he has breathed into his work that makes it what it is, 
and with this vital Same (and not with labels) the critic 
should concern himself in the worics of poets. 

We have done with the race, the time, tJie environment of 
a poet's work as an el^nent in criticism. To study these 
phases of a work of art is to treat it as an historic or social 
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docummt, and the result is a contribution to tiie histoiy of 
culture or cirilisatioD, without intereet for the history of 
art. "Granted the times, the environment, the race, the 
pasfflons of the poet, what has he done with his materials, how 
has he converted poetry out of reality?" To answer this 
question of the Italian De Sanctis as it refers to each mngle 
work of art is to perfonn what is truly the critic's vital fune* 
tion; this is to interpret "expresfflon" in ite rightful soise, 
and to liberate aethetic Criticism from the vassalage to 
KitUwgesckicfUe imposed on it by the school of Tune. 

We have done with the "evolution" of literature. The 
concept of progress was first qiplied to literature in the 
sevente^itii century, but at the very outset Pascfd pointed 
out that a distinction must here be made between science 
and art; that science advances by accumulation of knowl- 
edge, while the changes of art cannot be reduced to ai^ 
theory of piogrees. As a matter of fact, the theory involves 
the ranking of poets according to some arbitrary conceptitm 
of their value; and t^e ranking of writers in order of merit 
has become obsolete, except in the "hundred beet books" 
of the last decade and the "five-foot shelves" of to-day. 
The later nineteenth century gave a new air of verisimilitude 
to this old theory by borrowing the term "evolution" from 
science; but this too involves a fundamental misconception 
of the free and ori^nal movement of art. A similar miscon- 
ception is involved in the study of the "origins" of art; for 
art has no origin sqiarate from man's life. 

" In climes beyond the eolar road, 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom " ; 

but thou^ she wore savage rfument, she was no less the 
Muse. Art is nmple at times, complex at others, but it is 
alwi^TB art The sim[^ art of early times may be studied 
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viUi iHt)fit; but the researches of anthn^Mlt^Qr have no 
vital significaiice for criticism, unless the anthropolc^st 
studies the simplest forms of art in the same spirit as itshighest; 
that is, unless the anthropolc^st is an sesthetic criUc. 

Finally, we have done with the old rupture between genius 
and .taste. When Criticism first propounded as its real con- 
cern the oftrrepeated question: "What has the poet tried to 
e3q>ress and bow has he expressed it?" Criticism prescribed 
for itaelf the only possible method. How can Ihe critic an- 
Bwer this question without bec(Hning (if only for a moment of 
supreme power) at one with the creator? lliat is to say, 
taste must reproduce the work of art within itself in order to 
understand and judge it; and at that moment (esthetic judg- 
ment becomes nolhing more nor less than creative art itself. 
The identity of gemus and taste is the final achievement of 
modem thought on the subject of art, and it means that 
fundamentally the creative and the critical instincts are one 
and the same. From Goethe to Carlyle, from Carlyle to 
Arnold, from Arnold to Wilde, there has been much talk of 
the "creative function" of Criticism. For each of these mai 
Ihe phrase held a different content; for Arnold it meant 
merely that Criticism creates the intellectual atmo^here of 
the age, — a social function of h^ importance, pwhaps,' yet 
wholly independent of aesthetic ^gnificance. But the ulti- 
mate truth toward which these men were tending was more 
radical than that, and plays havoc with all the old platitudes 
about the sterility of taste. Criticism at last can free itself 
of its age-long self-contempt, now that it may realize that 
sesthetic judgment and artistic creation are instinct with 
the same vital life. Without this identity, Criticism would 
really be impossible. "Genius is to lesthetics what the ego 
is to philoBophy, the only supreme and absolute reaUty," sfud 
Schellii^; and without subduing the mind to this transcen- 
dental system, it r^muns true that vihat must always be 
inexplicable to mere reflection is just n4iat .gives power to 
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poetry; that intdlectual curiosity may amuae itself by asldng 
ite little questions of the ^ent sods of light, but they vouch- 
8^e no answer to art's pale shadow, thought; the gods are 
kind if they give up their secret in another work of art, the 
art of Criticism, that serves as some sort of mirror to the art 
of literature, only because in their flashes of insist taste and 
genius are one. 
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Blano, Louis, as a writer, 2SS. 

Boccaccio, The mother of, probably 
a flench woman, 7; began leo- 
turee on Daote, 18 ; the source of 
the "Enisht's Tale," 137; on 
compodtion in the vulgar tongue, 
161. 

Bodner, translator of "Paradise 
Lost," 201. 

EoMhius, Lansuage of, 131-132; 
olasdc thooght in, 135; allegory 
in, 141. 
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Bohemia, Ciech aapirstioni foi Litcc- 
Bture in, 339. 

Btoleau, utirist sod critic, 172, 188- 
189 : the abaolute model lor criti- 
ciam, 189; on Tbbso, 363. 

Boiaaier, Goaton, The "End ol 
PKaniam" of, and Walter Pater's 
"Plato and Platonism," 6: dia- 
oovered atrugKle for life theory in 
81 AuguBtine's "City of God." IS. 

"Book of Changes," im "Canon of 
Changea." 

Boaeuet, Infiuenoe of Demoathene* 
and Cieero on, 14. 

Bonuet and Voltaire, 283. 

Boy, The, the atone, uid the dog, a 
quatrain, 66. 

Brahman. The, and hia bowl of rice. 



Briton, The, proud to call hjinadf a 
Roman. 115-116. 

Broceliaude, Enchanted forest of. 
138. 

Biownuig. Quotation from "Gram- 
marian" of, 169; from "Rabbi 
Ben Ena," 209; the "Caliban" 
of, 210; intense interest in man, 
213; a Romanticiat. 218; per- 
osUrig in eccentricity, 264. 

Bnmeti^. Ferdinand, followed Lee- 
sing. 16 ; moat suggeotive of 
recent critics, 19; on French 
Literature. 134; on Romanddsm. 
204 ; on the leading lileraturea. 
291-292; on the French vogue for 
Ruaaian Literature. 311. 

"Buch der Byspel der alien Weisen. 
Daa," 52. 

Buchantui, George. Lines to France. 
8. 

Buoolio or pastoral poetry of Theoc- 
ritus. 98. 

Buddha, Accounts of the ineama- 
tiona of, in the Jfttakaa. Gl. 

Buddhism. Chinese works on. 87. 

Buffon worked in richest garb. 3. 

BuOon'a "Natural Hiatory," 287. 

Buoyan, Allegorr in, 141. 



Buileaquea, flourish in elaasjeal bbs, 
188 : in Italy, 223. 

Burnt, a levolutiouBry writer, 177. 

Byron, and the French Romanticists. 
216; balaooe of waste and profit 
in. 264-26S; vogue of, in Franoe, 
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342. 
Byron's "Manfred," 210; 

Juan," 26n. 
Bysantium, Literature of, 94. 



Cndmon cbsraoteriied, 160. 

Cnaar'a " Commentaries " a monu- 
ment of the native capacity of the 
Latin language, 123; style in, 126. 

"CaBi, D" of Verri. periodical, 226. 

Calderdn, Bpani^ dramatist. 247- 
248. 

Calvin, the reaction agunat Renais- 
aance license. 170, 174. 

Calvus, member ol a school already 
Alexandrine, 119. 

Campion, Plea of, for dagncBl vene, 
183. 

"Canon of Changes" (I-kino). Tlie, 
a work on the eight mystic dia- 
grams, 73-75; theFOng-sbuiofthe, 
75 ; a ration^iam baaed on the, 86- 

" Canon of History " iSha-kinn) . The, 
75-76. 

"Canon of Odea" iShl-king), The, 
76-77. 

"CanoDof IUtea"(Li-Jtinff),Tbe, 77. 

Canterbury Pilgrimage, The, illuB- 
tratea the importanoe of the 
Church. 147. 

Canto, teriett, and haumeter. in 
Hebrew poeby, 30. 

Carasalta'a extension of Rom*n dli- 
lenahip, 115. 

Carduoci, a Roman tidst. 218. 

Carlyle, on Shakspere, 173-174; dis- 
daining diadpUne. 264 ; on the new 
Germaa critieiam, 362-363. 

Carthaginiana. Incursions of, into 
Spain, 234. 

Catherine II, of Ruuia, 316; an 
Encydopediat, 329. 

Catholidam, Action of Council of 
Trent on, 170. 

Cato, the elder, a teacher of Cieero, 
124; the "Origins" of, 126. 
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"Catone," Th«, of Metaetuio, 223. 
GatuUui, of a echoed already Alei- 

andrine, 119; the pootry of, 119- 

120. 
CaitoD, on ohivaliy, 142; od tb 

humanities, 162. 
Celtio oyde, Tales of the. known i 



171. 

Cervantes, a master of prose fiction, 
16 ; began as a playwrisht, 16 ; 
life and writiaEB of, 241-246; 
career of, 242 ; a representative 
ddien of the world, 247. 

Ceaarotti, Melchiotre, literary untie, 
227-228. 

Chang K'iin, the discoverer of India 
for the Chin«e, 69-70 ; the Colum- 
bus of the Chinese, 82. 

Chansons de geste known in Spain, 
238,240. 

Chant. A, the fiist melody of India's 

Character, EklueatioD of, Ui« ereat 

IsMon of Mendus, 80. 
Characters, literary, Wanderinss of 

cosmopt^tan, 10-12. 
" Charactera " <rf La Biuytoe, 286. 
Chariemagne in the Spanish ballads. 

239-240. 
Chateaubriand's "Oeniiw of Cbrie- 

tianity." 214; political. 287; 

"BuoDBparle and the Boujrbons." 

287-288. 
Chaucer, Thoreau on, 19 ; quoted, 

137; influenced by lore-allegory, 

140; lack of tragedy in, 144: 

humor in, 146; Dryden on. 193. 
Chs,ucer and Langland. 263-264. 
CbSnier. Andrfi, in Franoe, 214, 216. 
Chiari, Pietro, Romances of, 228. 
"Child Waters," Quotation from. 

143. 
Chinese, No one knows where the. 

came from. 68 ; Indian folklore 

and tbe, 69. 
Chinese bioKraphies, 83. 
."Chinese ClassicB," The, not influ- 
enced from any quarter, 70; the 
• •■ ■ — bookt in- 



cluded [n the, 73; glossalies and 
dictionaiiea on, 80-81. 

Chinese dictionaries. 81. 

Chinese bi»torians. One-«idednesB of, 
68. 

Cbitiwe imperial Ubrariea, Cata- 
logues of. 70-72. 

Chinese literature (Fbibdbich 
HlBTH) 67-90 : The dasmo litera- 
ture of the Far Bast. 67; Oon- 
tudanist, 67 ; abeolutely autocb- 
thonoua, 66; developed with the 
nation. 68 ; siniilarities with Indian 
folk-lore in fourtii century. 69 ; 
the Chinese Clasiios, 70, 73; no 
history of, 70; catalogues of, 70- 
71) the "Four Treasuries," 71; 
the "Five Canons": The "Canon 
of Changes," 73-75: tbe "Canon 
of Hirtory." 76-76. 81-83; the 
"Canon of Odea." 76-77; the 
"Canonof Ritee," 77; the"Spring 
and Autumn," 77-78; the "Four 
Books." 78-79 ; commentaries and 
eipositioas, 80-81 ; the twenty- 
four Histories, 82-83 ; the historic 
annals. 83-84; gaietteerB, 84; 
Treaeuiy of the Philosophers. 84- 
85; the eyclopediaB, 86-87: Bud- 
dhism and Tauism, 87-88 ; SsUet- 
Lettra, 88; "Elegies of Ch'u." 
88-89 ; poetry, drama, and novels, 
89-90. 

Chivalry. Influence of, on social ethics. 
138-140; immoral, 139; virtUM 
of, 142; in Spain, 240-241. 

Ch'Sn ChOn-aun, The private oolleo- 
tion of. 71. 

Choral lyric poetry. Dorian. 101-102. 

Chretien de Troyee, Franch ro- 
mancer. 135. 136; quoted, 143- 
144 ; claimed his own work. 151. 

Christ, Romttnee of the, 36. 

Christianity. Origin of, 21 ; gift of 
the Jews, 23 ; gospel of, preached 
in Greek, 94 ; the world a place of 
horror to medieval. 163-164 ; the 
doctrine of good cheer enlivi 
166; introduction of, into J^ain. 



Chu Hi, defender ol Confucianism, 
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Ch'un-fa'iti, "Spring ttnd Autumn," 
77-78. 81. 

Churcb. The medieval, in twelfth 
and thirteenth centuriea, 134; 
pasdoD for system in. 140 ; influ- 
ence of on Literature. I47-1S0; 
dificouraged individuality, Ifil. 

Church Fathers, The, on the ancient 
gods, 95 : the Lstiiiity of. made 
possible by Cioero, 124. 

Cioero, restores the ruins of Rome, 4 ; 
influence of. on BosBuet and Web- 
ster. 14 ; had the most cultivated 
mind of all antiquity. 117 ; juati- 
Ged his interest in Philosophy, 121- 
122 ; created a philosopbiosl vo- 
cabulary. 123 ; made possible the 
Latinity of the Church Fathers, 
124 ; influence of. in Roman educa- 
tion. 124 ; a literary artist, 124 ; 
founder of Latin proae style, 12G; 
as an orator. 125-126; Letters of. 
126: compared with Sallust, 127. 

Cid, the. Story of. 236-238 ; origin 
and form of, 238-239. 

Cinna, member of a school already 
Alexandrine. 119. 

Ciriac of Ancomi, antiquary. 160. 

Citiienship, Roman. Extension of, 
116. 

Civilisation. Western. Debt of. to 






t. 21. 



CtasHic. Definition of a. 179, 206-207. 
, Classic art the highest, 210. 

Claiudc contrasted with Romantic. 
203, 206-211. 

Classic revival a part of the Romantic 
movement, 214. 

Clasdcsl Rule. The (John Ebbeine) 
177-202: "Classical" deGned. 
177-180: conflict between national 
folk literature and the classical 
ideal. 180-182 : imitation of classics 
through external form or through 
spirit, 182-184; strongest in 
France. 184- 1 01 : in England. 191- 
199; in Italy. 200; in Germany. 
200-201 ; influence of, 201-202. 

Clasaicism, empty and formal. 13 ; 
the aaoomplisluaent of. 101 ; the 
course of. 211 ; and Romanticism, 



Classicist canon. The. formulated la 
mid-sixteenth century, 171-172; 
to follow nature a chief, 312- 
213. 

Clasdcs, The, deGned. 17S-1S0; 
influence of, on Euiopeao Litera- 
ture. 180 1 ddight in the, 194 ; a 
genuine revival for. 214; decline 
of the ancient, 353. 

aaaaica (ittno). The. 71. 

Classics of ta-<Uy, tbe Romanticists 
who have arrived, 207. 

"Clay Cart. The," a drama by King 
S'udrska, 64. 

Clay tablets of Babylonia, The, 28. 

"Cloud Messenger, The," of Kalidasa. 
66. 

CoBN. AnoLFHi, French Literature. 



Coloniiation, Greek. 107. 

Columella, a Spaniard. 234. 

Comedy. Greek, The intriguing 
slave of, revived in other litor»- 
tures, 11-12. 

Comedy, Moliire and, 10; in popu- 
lar Medieval Literature. 14ft- 147. 

Comedy of cloak-and-sword, The 
Spanish, 11. 

Comedy-of-maaks, The Italian, II. 

"Comendador Mendosa, EH." of 
Valera, 249. 

Common law, Roman, Influence of 
Stoic doctrine on the, 1 15. 

Comte on humanity, 7. 

Concordance published by the Em- 
peror K'ang-bi, 81. 

Confesdons of Rousseau, 140. 

Confucian analects. The. 78; Glial 
piety the k^ote of the, 78-79. 

Confucianist Literature includes anti- 
Confucianist, 67-68; the "Canon 
of History " purdy, 76. 

Confucius, and his influence, 72-73 ; 
book written to prove be never 
lived. 76 ; no teachings of, in the 
"Five Canons," but in the "Four 
Books," 78; teachings of. 78-79; 
a pedantic ceremonialist, 79. 

Confuoius and Lau-tai, 
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Tepiesentativeii of ChiDcoe Litera- 
ture, 70. 

Coopor, Junes F., 218. 

Corai. a teacher of ot»tory, 111. 

Coreaus, The, atudy Chinese Litera- 
ture, 67. 

Coriima, Liuiguaee of, 101. 

CoTDeiUe, loflueDoe of, on Mme. de 
La Fayette, 16 ; the tragedies of, 
1S5-1S6: Diyden indebted to. 
193; model for Italian drama, 
200; adinired by Gottsched, 201 : 
drama of the "ad," 238. 278; 
other maaterpiecee of. 278 ; seveo- 
teenth, the century of, 284. 

Connopcilibui Outloolc The (Wii^ 
LiAM P. Tbint), 333^64; pred- 
dential generaliaen, 333-334 ; oos- 
mopolitan spirit waudng in Ameri- 
cans, 334-335 ; elements of. here, 
336 : belief in the riehta of man, 
33£-336; Tolstoy a true cosmo- 
IKJitau, 337-338; the miuor na- 
tionalities, 339 ; and the greater, 
tend to nationalism. 339-340; 
the better citiien, the better coe- 
mopolitan, 340-341 ; intemation^ 
literary relations, 340-342 : Byron 
in France, 342 ; triumph of prose 
over verse, 343-340 ; the glory of 
poetry. 346-347; the subjective 
and objective in Literature and 
in life, 347-348. 350-351 ; civilisa- 
tion expanding. 349 ; future Litera- 
ture will be subjective and there- 
fore cosmopolitan, 360-352; de- 
cline of the clasBics, 3S3. 

Council of Trent reasserted authority 
of doEma. 170. 

Court chronicles of China, 83, 

Cousin, a cabinet minister. 2SS. 

Cowley ode, Dryden's use of the, 
196. 

CrasBus, a teacher of Cicero. 124. 

Creative power of Greeks. Changes 
in, 94. 

Cresdmbeni, Giam Mario, literary 
historian, 221. 

Critic, First and foremost duty of 



eaiiieet attempt at. 18 ; few novd- 
ties in, 19; Boileau a model for, 
189: Uterary. in Italy, 226-228. 
Criticism, Uteraiy (J. E. Spinqabm), 
36S-373: The secret of, 366; An»- 
tele France on. 356 ; the impres- 



battle osainat. 358-35S ; impres- 
sionism and dogmatism, feminine 
and masculine criticism, 369-360; 
Literature an eipreemon of some- 
thing. 360-361 ; the Btu<b' of 
eipression, 363-364 ; all expres- 
sion is art, 364 ; rules of. abolisbed, 
365: aenra done with. 365-366; 
abstract classificationa, 366-367 ; 
theory of style. 367-368; moral 
judgment. 368; "dramatic," done 
with, 368-369; technique. 369- 
370; poetic themes, 370-371; 
evolution. 371. 
Croce, Benedetto, on Medieval Liter- 
ature, 161 ; thinker and critic. 



"Curse of the angry priest, The." 
drama by Kshemis'varft, 64. 

Cyclopedia, The great Chineoa, 80- 
87, 

Cynewulf, characterised, 150. 

DactyUc verse, 105. 

Damascus, ByiantJne iofluencen at 
Court at. 33. 

Dandin, "Adventures of the Ten 
Princes," by, 66, 

Daniel, the man of judgment, on 
bordet^laod of mytholo^, 27. 

Dante. Joy in a lasting friendship 
with. 10, Lowell's admiration for, 
ID; Boccaccio began lectures on, 
18 ; In Semitic translation, 24 ; 
minutely self-eearching, 140; alle- 
gory a reality to. 141 ; on jurisdic- 
tion of Roman Empire, 156-157 ; 
on the noble vernacular, 167. 161, 
162; reproached Florentines for 
deserting legitimate government, 
168 : on Vergil, 163 ; yields reason 
to dogma, 174; criticised by 
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Bettiiielli, 22S; study of, reriTSd, 

227. 
Dargomyihsid on muMc, 326. 
Du-k Ases, Literaturs in the, ISS; 

romuitic spirit of the. 136-138; 

feudalum ui advanoe over the, 141. 
" DawD Aie," The, of Greek civili»a- 

tioo, 83. 
De QuiDcey, Prose style of, 210. 
'■ De RepubUca," »m " On the State." 
" DecameroQ," The, in the vulgar 

lonEue, 161. 
"Defence and Ennoblement of the 

French Language." Du Bellay's, 

171. 
Defoe, Daafel, on Don Quliole. 243. 
Delavigne, Casimir. The "Louis 

XI ■' of, 279. 
Delphi, Oatnes at, 109. 
Democracy in Literature, Roman- 
ticism the beginning of, 206, 211- 

212. 
Democritus and Heraclitus, 363. 
Demosthenes, The orations of, 5 ; 

Influence of, on Cicero, 14: the 

incomparable, 113 1 death of, 114. 
Descartes. Influence of, on French 

thought, 1S6; on Italian thought. 

224. 
Deschsnel on "Le Romantisme des 

classiques," 207. 
Desert, The, the source of every great 

effort, 27-28 ; the home of poetic 

expression, 32. 
Dhammapada, The, a book of moral 

maxims. 51. 
Diagnuns, The Eight, of the " Canon 

of Changes," 73-76 ; Wfin-wang 

on, 74-76. 
Dialect, The choral lyric. 101-102. 
Dialect, Divergence of, among the 

branches of Greek Literature, 99- 

103. 
Dialect. The Epic. 100. 
Dickena, Charies, Influence of Ben 

Jonaon on, 16 : Pinero and Jones in- 
debted to, Ifl ; prostituting his 

power of invention, 264. 
Diction in the Elisabethan and 

olBadcnl periods, 192. 
Dictionary of the French Aoademy, 

164. 



Diderot imitated Goldoni. 229. 

"Didone abbandonata." The, of 
Metaatasio, 223. 

"DifesB di Dante," The, of Goati, 
227. 

Dionyeius, Worahip of. 109. 

"DirectOTium," The, 62. 

" Diasertaaioni Vosaiane," The, of 
Zeno, 220. 

Distich, The d^iao, suited to for- 
dUe expression, 107-108. 

"Divine Comedy," The, of Dante, 
an example of allecory, 141 ; prog- 
ress of Roman ea^e celel^ted 
in the, 167 ; repudiated by BetU- 
ndli. 226. 

"Doctrine of the Mean" IChtmg- 
vunff), The, 79. 

Don Juan, a wandering lyrical hero, 

Don Quixote, at home in the hilla of 
Spain, 11,- purpose of, 243-244; 
Howella and Fitimaurice Kelly on. 
214-246. 

"DollB Perfecta," The, of GaldAs, 
249. 

"Donation of Constantine," The, a 
forged warrant of legitimacy. 157. 

Dorians, The, cultivAted the choral 
lyric, 100-102. 

"Dragontea." poem by Lope de 
Vega, 247. 

Drake, Sir Francis, attacked in poem 
by Lope de Vega. 247. 

Drama, The, never developed among 
the Semites, 26 : mythotogicsl ele- 
ment in, repellent to their mono- 
theiom, 26; in China, 89-90. 

Drama, The Attic, 102-1D3, 100. 

Drama. The comic, originsted with 
the Dorians. 102. 

Drama, The EUsabethan. condenmed 
by Sidney, 181. 182; contrasted 
with the Greek. 209-210: atrug^e 
and waste in the. 266-267. 

Drama, Greek, Tjrpes in the, con- 
trasted with tfaoae of Racine. 187; 
contrasted with the Eliiabethsn, 
209-210. 

Drama, Greek comic. Derdopment 
of, 14. 

Drama, The Indian, 62-64; Kali- 
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daaa'a"S'afcuDtala,"S3; the'"CI«y 
Cart" of Ems S'udnka, S4. 

Dnuoa, The ItaUaa, in the dgh- 
teenth oeotuiy, 223, 228. 229, 231. 

Drama, neo-olaaaic, CouTentioiu ol, 
oraTthrowo. 217. 

Drama, The Spanish. 246-260. 

Dramatiat, Horace's mlea for the, 306. 

Dramatiata. The Attic, and the Eliia^ 
bethaD, 17. 

Dtyden, satJtist, ISO ; important 
figure ID claaaical period, 102-193 : 
Ladii charm in. 104. 109; aa a 
tranalator. 1S6; fint of the eigh- 
teentb ceDtuir wite, 190; use of 
the heroic couplet and the Cowley 
ode by. 196. 

Du Bellay. fonnulated daasic canon, 
171 ; on discarding idiomatic 
literature for elaaaic. 181, 182; 
elegant art of, 284. 

Dumaa, began as a playwright. 15. 
270 : stealinga of. 12S. 

Dumas Sis indebted to Balaao, 16. 

Dunbar, influenced by lor».allegoiy. 
140. 



Ebed Yeeu, The SyrUc Makamabs 

of. 36. 
Echegaray, Counteas Pardo Baian 

on, 260. 
"Echo. The." of PuahMn. Tranda- 

tion of, 324. 
Eclipses of the sun mentioned in 

Chinese records. 76. 
"Edward," Quotation from. 144-145. 
Edward III, Court of, 137. 
Ego. Righta of the. 212. 
Egypt, Psalms of the priests and 

singers of, 28-29; beginnings of 

Art, Architecture, and Literature 

to be found in, 40. 
Egypt. Mohammedan, The poets of. 

34. 
EgyptianB submitted to religioUB 

enthusiasm of the Arabs. 23. 
ESghteenth centuiy the period of 

the Classical Kule. 177 ; pseudo- 

claaeic, 211 ; the StUtctnto in 

Italy. 219-231. 



107. 

Elegies of Ch'u. by K'Q YQan, 88. 
Eliot, George, spoiling novels, 264. 

£3isabethaii. 
EUis, Havdock, on Shakspere and 

Bacon, 7 ; on Hawthorne and 

Renan. 7 ; on Rusbib and Spain. 

316; on Russia's future, 331-332. 
Eloquence lauded. 160; Gabriel Har- 
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Eloquenia italiana," The. of Fon- 
tanini. Note to, by Zeao. 220. 

" Encyclopedia." The. of Diderot and 
d'Alembert. 287. 

Encyclopedists. French. Italian coun- 
terparts to the, 224. 

En^ish, Platonic idea of. 162. 

English Literature, Influence of King 
James' version of Bible on, 41 ; 
classicat period in. 177. 162-183, 
191-199; Romanticiam in, 206, 
216, 218. 

English Literature (AtBiMX H. 
Thobnwii). 251-272: Our heri- 
tage, 261 ; relation of, to other 
national literatures. 262-263 ; 
Langland and Chaucer. 253 ; no 
central authority in, 266-266; 
expansion and democratiiation of. 
266-267; lack of form in. 267- 
260; the only fine art in which 
the English have excelled. 260; 
its trinity of graces. 269 ; poetic 
style, 260 ; moral purpose in. 261 ; 
moral criticism of life the essential 
of. 262 ; prodigious waste io, 203- 
264; waste and profit in Byron, 
265; has attracted great men, 
266 : the Eliiabethan drama. 260 ; 
wastefulness justified, 267; nature, 
realism, and romance in. 267-20S; 
influence of, on the national life. 
206 ; the Victorian Literature, 269 : 
separation of American from, 269- 
270 ; the spirit of, 270-272 ; called 
individualistic by Bruneti^re, 201. 

Ennius, a soldier before be waa a 
poet. 118. 

Epic dialect, The. 02. 
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Epic poetry, No derelopment of, 
among the SemiteB. 26 ; aompoBed 
in hexAmeters, 104. 

Epicurus, pbilOBOpher, The Him of, 
120. 

Erasmua protested against Human- 
ism. 17a 

Ebbeinb. John, The Cla«ioe] Rule, 
177-202. 

Etbiopic poetry reliEioua, 31. 

Euclid KTOunded on Babylonian 
mathematics translated into East- 
ern tongues, 34. 

Euripides, Eighteen plays of. pre- 
served, 95 ; traUBformed the drama, 
lOQ. 

Eiot 



Fables of Bidpai, The, translated 
through the Syriac. 37. 

FaUiaui of the PVench satirists, 
lilavor of Middle Ages in. 6. 

Fabliaux of the Middle Ages, Coarse- 
ness of the, 146. 

"Faerie Queene." Spenser's, asennon 
on woiid-renoundng, 17S. 

Faguet on the rules of Art. 8. 

Fatatafl abides at home in England, 
11. 

Fantoni, Giovauti, the poet, 230. 

Farosdak, Satire of, 33. 

Faust, a transplanted seedling, 1 1 ; 
embodied supematuraUsm. 215; 
292-293 ; incommeDSurable. 304 ; 
lines from the Prelude, 307. 

"Ferumbraa," inedieviU romance, 
149. 

Feudal period. The, exalted woman. 
138 ; pssmon for form and conven- 
tion in, 139-140; virtues of. 141- 
142. 

Feudal system in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 134. 

Fichte. Romantidsm in, 209; the 
work of. 292. 

Fick. Theory of, on Homeric poems, 
02. 

Fiction. Modem Spanish, 248-250. 

Fiction, The prose, of the Greeks and 
Romans, 126. 

Fiction, Sanskrit prose, 56-S7. 



Fielding, a master of prosB fictjon, 16; 

began as a playwright, 15. 
Fifteenth century compared with 

eighteenth. 221. 
Elgaro, The, of Beaumarchais. of 

Moiart, and of Rossini, 12. 
Filelfo. on immortality. 160. 
Filial piety amonK the Chinese, 78 ; 

the "Canon of." 80. 
Firdausi, The "Shfth Nftmah" or 

'■Book of Kinga" of, 60-61. 
FitsGerald, Edward, translator from 

the Persien, 62, 63. 
Fitamaurioe-Kelly, James, Tnuisla- 

tion of, from the "Cid," 237 ; on 

Cervantes, 242 ; on Don Quixote, 

246-247. 
"Hve Canons" (um-fciitf). The, 73- 

78: The "Canon of Changes" 

(/-JMnff), 73-76; the "Canon of 

History" (SAu-tintf), 75-76; the 

"Canon of Odea" (Shl-lnng), 76- 

77 ; the "Canon of Bites" (Z**0, 

77 ; the ' ' Spring and Autumn " 

annals (Cft'un-tj'tu). 77-78. 
flemish. Efforts to establish, as a 

literary lang:uage in Belgium, 339. 
Fletghib, Jiftebsoh B., The Re- 

naisBBnoe, 165-175. 
Florentines. The, opposed to German 

polity. 158, 172. 
Floriis. the historian, a Spaniard, 

234. 
Folk-literature, Conflict between the. 

and the Classical ideal, 181. 
F9ng-shui of the Canon of Changes, 

75. 
Fonvirin pleads for national sim- 
plicity in his comediM, 324-326; 

satires of. 327. 
Foreign ideas in a literature no proof 

of their importation, 69. 
Form divisions of Literature, 365- 

366. 
Form not a characterigtic of t'in eli'h 

Literature, 257-268. 
Formalism, in Literature. 139; in 

warfare and religion. 140. 
Fortegueni, Niooolo, The "Ricciar- 

detto" of. 223. 
"Four Books" (ss^^Au), The, the 

text-books of Confudaniam. 7S- 
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SO: Tbe £wi>inl, " ConTaraatiaiui " 
<» "DiwMUtMt," 78-79; "The 
Great Leanuns" (TVAto), 79; 
"Tbe Doatrine of the MesD" 
(Ckun-tfuno), 79; "The Philo- 
Bopher Modk" iUOno-M), 79-60. 

"Fout Traaauriee," Tbe, 71 ; com- 
mentaries and expofitiana in, 80- 
81; the aecond of, "HistoTuna," 
ei-S3. 

France, Literary leadership of. in 
feudal period, 134-135; Romantia 
movement in, 216-218; interest in 
other Literaturee in, 341. 

FranciB of Aeaxd od Deatli. 160. 

Frederick the Great, Sojourn of Vol- 
taire with, 190. 

French, A FVenohman cannot wril«, 
dovenly, 29G. 

fVench Academy founded, 184. 

French authors, nativea of Paria, 
List of, 7-8. 

French claesic literature fulfils tlie 
Ronuui mood of tbe Renaissance. 
172, 173. 

French language, Stnioture of the, 
275-276. 

French Literature {Adolphi Cohn), 
273-289: Characteristics of, 273; 
ciearnesBi 274; musical element 
lackinK in its poetry, 276-276 ; 
line dividing poetry and prose in, 
le«e marked, 276; uninterrupted 
flow of the drama in. 277-278 ; the 
: revolt 279; the Ro- 



dent on eicfUence of eipresdon, 
283 ; Voltaire and Btiseuet, 282- 
283; the miHsion of, 283-284; 
identity of historical and literary 
periods, 2S4-886; politics and 
Literature distinct. 28&-2S6 ; polit- 
ical and literary revolution, 286- 
287; speech« and leaders. 288- 
289; defined by Brunetiire as 
■ocial, 291 ; inBuence of. upon 
American, 341. 
French Literature, The classic, ful- 
fils the Roman mood, negatea the 
Greek. 172; problems of Class- 
icism in, 182-183; Oassical rule 
in, 181-191 ; contrasted with 



Englidi Claaaiciam, 193 ; Roman- 
ticism in, 206 ; tends toward 
Clamiciam, 211 ; influence of, OD 
Italy, 224. 

French people, A leiiBe of style the 
heritage of the. 93. 

French poetry. The very essence of, 
276-276. 

French Revolution, the be^nning of 
the Romantic movement, 177, 206 ; 
in Literature, 212. 

Friendship with a great author. 
Unfading joy in a lasting, 9-10. 

Froissart. Society described in, 136 ; 
on battle of Poitiers, 140. 

Fronto admired Sallust, 127. 

Frugoni, Innocenso, Italian poet, 
221. 

"Frusta Ictteraria," The, of Baretti, 
227. 

Fu-hi, legendary emperor, 73. 

GaiUB Gracchus, a teacher of Cicero, 
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knigbts, 141. 
Gald6s, Pires, Spanish writer of 

fiction, 249-260. 
Galen grounded on Babylonian med- 
icine translated into Eastern 

tongues, 24. 
Galiani and Lorenii, The "Socrate 

imaginaiio" of. 223. 
Galild, Galileo, Work of, continued 

by his disdplee, 210. 
Gaidiner, Percy, on the Greek spirit, 

93. 
Gathas, the "hymns" of Zoroaster, 

58-69. 
Qauder, Thiophile, on Spain, 236. 
GcUius, Offer of. to be mediator to 

the philosophers, 121 ; admired 

SaUust, 127. 
Genius, 20. 

Geography, The science of, 39. 
■' Georgios," The, of Vergil, 129. 
German, The, a loyalist and a radical, 

297-298 ; his patriotism, 298 ; the 

chief German hero of an earlier 

day, 298. 
German barbaii/uis called tfacluBelveB 

Ramans, 166. 
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German emperors oouudered up- 
■larta by the Italians, 15S. 

GermsD Litersture (CALriii TaoiitAe) 
291-310: Different at different 
epochs, 291 ; M. BruDetidre On, 
291-293; is it philosophic T 292- 
293 ; ciiticiBEa of life in all vital 
literature. 292-293 ; language and 
ethnic oharacter factors in. 293 ; 
geniuB of German poetry like that 
ol English, 293-294 ; periodic 
structure of German prose, 295 ; 
ethnic character indefinable, 29fi- 
297; Age of the "NibelungLay" 
and the Age of Goethe. 298-299 ; 
the poetry of the Middle Ages, 
300: the"NibelungLay" and the 
"Iliad," 301 ; Lather and Hans 
Sachs, 302; schotar-poets of the 
seventeenth century, 302; the 
new epoch, 303-304 ; Goethe, 304- 
308 ; Lessing, 308 ; Herder, SOS- 
SOS; Schiller, 30»-310. 

German Literature, Modem, takes 
its tise with Luther's translation of 
the Bible, 40-41 ; Romanticisn in, 
206; classical period of, 214; 
KTeatest epoch in. 217. 

"Gemrania," of Tacitus, 13e. 

Germany, ClaHiiiciam in, 200-201; 
Romantic movement in, 216. 

Gessner, Spirit of, in Bertola, 230. 

Gettysburg addreiis. The, 3. 

Giannone, Pietro. "Storia civile del 
reame di Napoli." 220. 

"Oa Blai," to be traoed in the 
"Marriage of Figaro." 16. 

Gilgameab, Babylonian story of, 26- 
27 ; Michael Angelo'a two-horned 
Moses, 27. 

"Glornale del lettersti" of Zeno, 



Gladstone, The "Juventus Mundi" 

of, 93. 
Gods, A host of, became a "God of 

boats," 26. 
Gods of the Vadic ha«t, 44. 
Goethe, in Semitic translation. 24. 
Goethe, Clasdcal iniBueDae b, 201 ; 



on Romanticism I 207; return of 
sentiment in his early lyrics, 212; 
rhythm in, 296 : the Age of, 208- 
299 ; radiant genius of, 304 ; 
taken in hia entirety, 306 ; wisort 
of poets, 306-307 ; his contempt of 



Gogol on his own work, 321-322. 

32B. 327. 
Goldoni. Cario, dramatist, 228-229. 
Ckildsmith not a true claamciat, 199. 
Gorgias, the oratiir, 111 ; a Sophist, 

112. 

Gothic night. The thick, of Rabelais, 
166-156. 

Goths, The, submitted to religious 
enthusiasm of the Arabs, 23 ; in 
Spun, 235. 

Gottfried von Strassburg, 135. 

QorTHaiL. RtCH&sD John Bobatio, 
Semitic Literatures, 21-41. 

Qottsohed admired the French clas- 
sioiBtB, 201. 

"GGti von Bertichingen " to be 
traoed in "Ivanhoe." 16. 

Ooarmei and gourmand, 10. 

Goiii. Carlo. Fairy tales of, 22S. 

Goiii, Gaspare, imitated the Specta- 
tor, 200: revived the study of 
Dante, 227; " Osservatore " of, 
227. 

Gmoo-Romao culture. Diffusion of, 



patriots, 160; called Humanists, 
162. 

Oravina, Qiaviooento. patron of 
Literature, 223 ; critic, 226. 

Gray, Thomas, appointed Piofeaaw 
of Modem Literature and Lan- 
guages, 18 : discovered the charm 
of early Enfdish, 108. 

Gray's "O laorimamm fona" a per- 
fect Latin poem, 198. 

"Great Learning" (T'o-Ato), The, 79. 

Greece, Ancient, The stage the pulpit 
in. 26; took captive her rude 
conqueror Rome, 116. 

Greek and Roman compared, 9. 

Greek dviUiatioit, The dawn age ol. 
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Greelc dramatic 
187, 

Greek laDguage, Widespread use and 
pereisteiicQ of the, M ; adeqUBte 
tor ezpremiou of abetrairt thought, 
123. 

Greek life, UteiKture the outgrowth 
of, 87, 103-110. 

Greek Literature (Edwaad Dki,avam 
Pikhy) 91-114: Coven a thou- 
Btuid years, 92 ; posterior limit of, 
93-M ; value of eiistiiis remnant 
of, 97 ; characlflTiBtics : extreme 
variety of, 98-103; dialect and 
form in, 90-101 ; intimate connec- 
tion with Greek life. 103-110; 
congenital, 103 ; Greek oratory, 
110-112; appropriateneea of style 
to Bubject-matter, 110-114; Attic 
prose, 112-114; poat-clasmcal. 
abundant, 114; came into its own. 
117; mAsterpieces of, ctaaaics, 
178, 211 : source of modem liters' 
ture, 213. 

Greek Mm., Earliest, 96. 

Greek Middle and New Comedy 
perished. 90. 

Greek schools of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, loflueDoe of the, on Syriao 
Literature, 37. 

Greek society, Eaiiiest stase of, 
105. 

Greek spirit and the Hebraic, 12; 
conceptions about the, 91 ; shown 
in drunaa and temples, 93. 

Greeks, ancient. The liberty, har- 
mony, and proportion of the, re- 
oovered, I2~13; cared little for 
fiction, 15 ; prevalent ideas of, 91 ; 
creative power of, 04 ; not a homo- 
xeoeous race, 97 ; not assimilated 
by the Romans, 116; perfected 
types of literary expression, 116 ; 
influence of, on Roman life and 
Literature, 116-117. 

Griboyedoff, "Misfortune from In- 
teUigence," a cry against Gallo- 
mania, 325 ; satires of, 327. 

Grimm, Herman, on Goethe. 300. 

Orinunelshausen, worth reading, 302. 

Gudaca, King, Inscription on a stele 
of, 23. 



Ouerara, on books read in hia time. 

241. 
Guiiot, Prime Minister, 288. 

Hafisi prince of Persian lyric poela, 
66. 

"Hamlet," a tale of Denmark, 6. 

Han dynasty. Catalogue of the Im- 
perial collection of the earlier, 70. 

Haotna, The Persian, is the soma- 
plant, 44. 

Haroun al RascMd, 10 ; court poets 
of, 33. 

Harrington, Sir John, on a Human- 
ist, 162. 

64. 
Hartmann von Aue, 136. 
Harvey, Gabrid, on Eloquence, 161; 

advocate of oUasioal fopQs, 183. 
Hawthome, Havelock Ellis on the 

"^mor" in pages of, 7, 218. 
HaiUtt on Lope de Vega, 247. 
Hebraic spirit. Movement and conae- 

quencee of the, 12. 
Hebrew, not a church laogoace only, 

30. 
Hebrew beUea-ItUrte under influence 

of writers of Western Europe, 24. 
Hebrew eonstruetions, The sim- 

plicilgr of. loet in translatioDS, 36. 
Hebrew Literature not ended with 

the canoniiation of tbe Bible, 35 ; 

the extent of, 36. 
Hebrew poetry, Characteristics of, 

20-30 ; takes on a modern dress, 30. 
Hebrews, The. and the desert, 27-2S. 
Hegel, Taine borrowed from, 19; 

the work of, 202. 
Heine, Rhythm in, 206. 
"Heliand," a Saxon epic, 150. 
Hell, The thought of, a comfort to 

outraged impotence, 163. 
HeUenism, The movement of, 12, 13 ; 

tide of, reached its flood in Cioero 

and VstkU, 117. 
Henry, the Luxemburger. 16S. 
"Henry ESsmond," Thackeray's. 

HoratiBii BllusiooB in, 196. 
Herder, the inspired pathfinder, 308 ; 

father of the historical method, 

309. 
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1 Angelica." The, of 
Lope de Vega, 247. 

Herodotus, Charm of, 101. 

Herodotus, The, of China, Sd-ma 
Ta'ign, 82. 

Heroic couplet, Diyden's use of the, 
196. 

Henick. Robert. Diction of. 192. 

Hedod, Didactic poetry of, 98; do- 
acribea life of the people. 106 ; uae 
of hexameter, 108. 

Heiameter, Greek use of, 103. 104; 
development of the, 106-106, 108; 
in Sidney's "Arcadia," 183. 

fiiatuB, Use of the, formulated by the 
n^iade, 183. 

Hindu philosophy. The beginnings of, 
48-49. 

Hindus. Ammal tales developed 
among t^e, 51. 

Hindustan. Northern, The sunrise 
splendors of. inspired the Rtshis, 46. 

Hippocrates grounded on Babylonian 
medicine translated into Eastern 
touguee, 24. 

HinTH, Fbiidbich, Chineae Litera- 
ture. 67-90. 

Hispanio Society of America, Vital- 
ising activities of the, 233. 

"Histoire de la Chine " of Father de 
Mailla, 84. 

Historians (sM). The, 71, 81-83. 

Historioal oomiposition in Iiatin 
Literature, 126-127. 

Histories of holy men, 36, 

History. EvolutioD of, 14 ; not repre- 
sented in Indian Literature, 57. 

Ritopades'a. The, or "Book of Good 
Counsel," and its transUtioos, 51- 
52. 

Homer, Ronsard on the "natve 
fadlity" of, 18-19; Thoreau on, 
19; tranriated into Syriao, 37: 
one of the great dassie masters, 
267. 

Homeric language. Genetic biatory 
and subsequent career of the, 92. 

Homeric poems, the oldest Greek 
literary monuments. 91. 116; lan- 
guage of, 92; heroic, 98; put into 
final shape by lonians. 101 ; dis- 
play condition of society, 106-106. 



Horace peoples the ruins of Rome, 4 ; 
' ' le siAcle d'Auguste en persoime," 
118; champions Latin poetry, 120 1 
an accomplished man of the world, 
131 ; his poetry, 130-131 ; Du 
Bellay on, 181 ; "Ars Poetica" of, 
imitated by Boileau. 189; echoes 
of, in Dryden. 194; one of the 
great classic masters, 257. 

"Horace" of Comeille, Dramatio 
struggle in the, 185. 

Hortensius rival of Cicero, 125. 

Bowella, Wm. Dean, Realism of. 13 ; 
adverse critics of, 19; oritieiBm of, 
202; on Don Quixote, 244-245. 

"Hudibras," a burlesque, 193. 

Hugo, Victor, Violent romauticiam 
of, 13 ; began as a playwright, 15 ; 
the "Triboulet" of, 210: and the 
New Republic of Letters. 217; 
"Hemani," 279; dramatic pro- 
duction of, at bead of the Roman- 
tie School, 280; the nineteenth the 
century of, 284 ; works of, a run- 
ning commenlaiT on political 
developments in France and Eu- 
rope. 288. 

Humanism, Conflict of divinity and, 

_ 163-163; ofShakspere. 173-174. 
defined. 102 ; doctrine of, 
variance with medieval Chris- 
tianity, 163 ; spread of ideas of, 
164-170; inveighed against alien 
rule. 172. 

"Husbandman's Calendar" of He- 
siod. 108. 

Hymn of praise, A sacred, the most 
ancient form of Indo-European 
Literature, 44. 

"Hymnes in Honour of Love and 
Beautie." Spenser's. 174. 

Hymns, suktas. The noblest of the, 
addreeaed to Varuna, 46. 

Iambic trimeter, The, 104; suited 
to fondble eipreeaion, 107-108. 

Iberians, The, 334. 

Ibn Ishak, bioRrapher of Mohammed, 
39. 

Ibn EhaldQa. the first pbiloBopher 
of history. 39. 

Ibn Sina, Quatrain from, 61. 
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Icel&Qd drew from fVeoch Tomaacee, 
135. 

Ideals SDd storiea of the past a Boune 
of inspiratioii, 213. 

Ideala, Greek, Loose talk of, 91; in- 
flueucea of, on Roaum culture, 116. 

J-JtinfT, the "Canon of Changes," 73- 
76. 

" Iliad " and "Odyssey" the noblest 
and only survivals of the whole 
hody of epic poetry, 96-96 ; the 
"Iliad" a higUy arUfioial produc- 
tion, 118; peerless among the folk- 
epics, 301. 

"Imitation of Christ" remmdstlon 
of worid. 164. 

Impressionism and dogmatiam in 
critidsm, 3S9. 

India a terra incognita to the Chinese, 
69-70. 

India and FersiB, History of, covers 
three millenniums, 43. 

India and Perma, The Literature of 
(A. V. W. J*CMOij) 43-66: In- 
tpiration for appreciation of, 43 ; 
the most ancient form a sacred 
hymn, 43-44; the Rig Veda, 44; 
hymna to Varuna, 46-46; to 
Ushaa, 46-47 ; the Brahmanas and 
Sutras, 47 ; earliest specimens of 
prose, 48; the Upaniahads, the 
oldest pbiloBOphical treatiaes, 48- 
49 ; epic poems : The M^uibha- 
rata and the Rsmayana, 29-61 : 
a dialeatio Literature in Pali : the 
Dhammapada, 51 ; the Jatakas, 
51 : the animal fables, 61 ; the 
Pancatantra and the Hitopades'a, 
61-52; the drama; Kalldaaa and 
others, 62-64; lyric poetry, 64- 
56 ; prose fiction. 56-57 ; other 
branchee of Literature. 57 ; Persia, 
6S-66: Zarathushtra, 68; the 
Gathas of Zoroaster. 58; the 
AveBtanYasht8.59: Pahlavi Liter- 
ature, 59-60; epio poetry of 
Urdauai. 60-01 ; rhymed romance 
of Nisami, 61 ; mysticism and the 
loyBtic poets, 61-62 ; lyric poetry, 
62-66; prose and drama, 66-66. 

Indian folk4ore in Chineae Litera- 
ture, 6»-70. 



Indians. Tike, submitted to religious 
enthusiasm of the Araba, 23. 

Indra, the storm-god. 44. 

lODJans, The, formed the Epic dia- 
lect, 100; and the Gret artiatie 
prose, lot. 

Iran. First poetry of, a prophet'a 

Iranians, The, submitted to the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of the Arabs, 
23. 

Irish Literature, Efforts to eatabliah 
an, 339. 

Irish people, A sense of style the heti- 

.. tage of the, 93. 

iT-va, a dictionary of terms used in 
the Chineee Classics, 80-Sl. 

Isaac of Antioch. a Syriac poet of 
merit, 31. 

Islam, Source of, 21 ; the gift of the 
Jews, 23 ; bom to man's estate, 
27; all the ereat movements of, 
nourished in the' desert, 28; in- 
fluence of the founder of, 33. 

Isocrates, orator, falser of Uie eesay, 
113; Cicero indebted to, 126. 

Italian collectors, Devotion of early, 
180. 

Italian language restricted by the 
"Aocademia." 227-228. 

Italian Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century (Carlo L. Sfebajiia) 
219-231: General intellectual ac- 
tivity in, 219-222 ; sway of 
Academy of Arcadia, 222-223; 
innovation under iofluenoe of 
other nations. 224-226 ; potency of 
crticism in. 225-228; reform of 
the drama by Goldoni, 228-229; 
Parini, innovator in poetry. 229- 
230; tragedies of Alfieri. 231; 
called artistic by Brunetiftre. 291. 

Italians blood heirs of Romans. 158 ; 
followed "Do as you please" 
marim, 168-169. 

Italy. Condition of. after Actium, 
129; theme of Vergil's "Georgica," 
129; ClaaaiciBm in. 200; remit 
of Romantic movement in, 217; 
■ of Span 



222. 
Italy in Literature, 3 
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"Iviud" of Cbrfitien de TrcqrM, Quo- 
tation from. 143-144. 

"Ivanhoe," "G5ta vod Beiliahiiigen " 
to be tntoed in, 16. 

Jagebok, Abraham ValbntinvWil- 
LiAMB, The Lit«tsture of India 
and Persia, 43-66. 

Jacob Burdeana, 36. 

Jacob of SeruK, b Syriac poet of 
merit, 31. 

Jacobite ecdeaiaatics, Writiusi of 
the. 36 ; at Greek wboola, 37. 

Jame«, Henry, Critici«m of, 202. 

Japaneae, The, atudy CbincBe litera- 
ture, 67. 

Jaiir, satire of. 33. 

Jatakaa, The, contain a idbbb of folk- 

JayadevB, The lyrioa of, paralid 

"Venua and Adonia." 66. 
JesuB, Teaching o(, 163. 
Jewiah philosophy of the Middle 

Ages an echo from Hellas, 24. 
Jews, Pikssioii of, for poetic diction, 

22 ; built up no great worid-power, 

23 : had their prophets and teach- 

ere, 26; post-BiblicBl poetry of 

the, 30; not aaaimilated by the 

Romans, 116. 
Job, The trsBcdy of, 2S. 
Jorrc, JiTDAH A., Russian Literature, 

307-332. 
John IV. (Ivan] the Tenible, Tsar of 

Russia. 314. 
Johnson, Samuel, a product of Classi- 

cism, 13 ; On Dryden as tianalator, 

195 : sums up English ClassiciBm, 

199; found Shakapiere inunoral, 262 ; 

on Btandard of oritidam, 363-364. 
Jones, Henry Arthur, indebted to 

Dickens and Thackeray, 16. 
JoQBon, Ben, Influence of, on Dickens, 

16 ; on beauty in small things. 

110; OD language of Spenser, 162; 
a Death. 166 



"Julius Cteaar" a tale of ancient 

Rome, 6. 
Justinian, The Code of, 4. 
Juvenal, We walk the streets of Rome 

with, 119; his pitiless iodictnieDt 

of his time, 132 ; echoes of in 

Dryden, 1»4. 

Kolidaaa, the Hindu Shakspere, 63; 

as a lyric poet, 66 ; a Sanskrit 

Mariowe, 56. 
"Kalilah and Dinmah," 62. 
Eant, The work of, 292. 
Kantemir, Sodal utin 



170; 



173. 
1. Origin of, 21. 
Judgment, Last, Tanora of the, real 

ti> the medieval man, 147. 
Julian, Emperor, Rodmlam of the, 



324. 

Earak6a or Shadow-pliQ', The Turk- 

' ish, 26. 

Kama, the Hector of the Maha- 
bharata. 49. 

Kaaidah, the Arabic, Influence of, 
on Hebrew poetry, 30; the form of 
the, 33 : developed by al-Muta- 
nabbi, 33-34; foUowed by the 
Muwashshah and the Zajal, 34. 

Eatba-Sarit Sagara, or. "Ocean of 
the Streams of Story," 67. 

Eavya style in Sanskrit fiction. Con- 
ceits of the, 67. 

Keats, Classical aspects of, 214: 
poems of, 260 ; not a moralist, 
261-262. 

Eempis. Thomas & on the misery of 
life, 164. 

Ker, W. P., on the term "medieval," 
136. 

"Khuarau and Shirio," The, of 
Nisami. 61. 

Kbutbahs, The rhymed prose of the, 
36. 

Elopstock gave evidence of Cloa- 
sJcism, 201. 

"Knight's Tale" and its source. 137. 

Koran, Traditional narrativea from 
GUgameeh in the. 26-27: Uie 
rhymed prose of the, 34 ; Arabic 
prose Gnt put to writing in the, 
38; a masterpiece of Literature, 40. 

Eshemis'vara, a dramatist of India, 
64. 

E'Q Yfian, The poetry of, 88-89. 

Kuan-td, philosopher-politician, S5. 

K'ung Fu-M (Confucius), 72-73. 
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L* Bmyfae, "Cbarsoten" of, 2i 

L* Faotaine, Pablea of, tnoed back 
to the PaDcstantra. 61-62 
gtUIeUed Smap, 190; bumui 
nature in, 286. 

La Rochefoucauld's ' ' MasinKa," 190. 

LaiUb, female poet, 33. 

lAmartine. od Napoleon, 277; in 
the legislature. 2S8. 

Iiandor in England, 214. 

Lapgland. a dreamer. 263. 

Laiui, Luigi, "Storia pittorioa d' 
Italia" of, 221. 

Latin lanKuage, fleiiMlit)' ol the, 
115; CoMax'a "Commentariei" a 
monument of the native capacity 
of the, 123; homogeneoua growth 
«t the, 132; influence of, on the 
En^ish Ctaadciita, 193-196; the 
faauntins power of, 194. 

Latin Literature (Niuioh G. Mc- 
Cbia), 116-132: Two claims of. 
116; idea of dvil and religious 
unity of mankind, 116-116; ei- 
preaeive of the national geniuB. 
116; asdmilation and tnuumis- 
tion of Greek culture by, 116-117 ; 
eiaeiitiaUy Roman and not Greek. 
1 18 ; the Roman spirit in Lucretius 
and Catullus, 119-120; HoMoe 
drieoda poetry on utaUtarian 
grounds, 120-121 ; Cicero justi- 
fies philosophy on same, 121-123 ; 
artiatia form in, created by Cicero, 
123-126; historical compodtion, 
Sallust, Tacitus and Livy. 126- 
128; VergQ, Rome's greateet 
poet 129-130; Horace. 130-131; 
continuouriy devdopltig national 
life in. 131; Plautus, Terence, 
Juvenal, 132 ; homogeneous growth 
of the language, 132; nasl«r- 
piaces of. clasaicB, 176. 211 ; source 
of modem literature, 213. 

Latin Muses, Power of the, over the 
En^ish mind, 196. 

Latin writers modds of style, 117; 
place of, Biad, US; spirit and 
work of. Roman, 118 ; several bom 
in Spain, 234. 



Latinity, all pervMive, 117; of the 
Church Fathers made passible by 
Cioero. 124, 

Latro. Fortius, Latin author, native 
of Spain. 234. 

I.AWBIKCB WlLUAU WlTHIBI,!, The 

Middle Agea, 133-163. 

Le Safe, becan as a xAtywat^t, IS; 
influenced by Molib«. 16. 

Leoonte de lisle, a RomantioiBt, 218. 

Legge, Jamee, and the "Chinese 
Classics," 73 ; translator of the 
8hl-king. 77. 

"Legitimist illusioa" deceived Wd- 
dle Ages. 156-157. 

Leo X on enjoying the Papacy, 109. 

LennontoS arnugos the society of 
bis time, 326; under Byron's in- 
fluence, 330. 

Lesbian dialect employed by Sappho, 
100. 

Leasing, on seeldog truth, 18; first 
and foremost of modem critics. 18 ; 
employed only unity of action in 
druna, 201 ; the superb critic, 308. 

"Lettete in«jesi" of BettineUi. 226. 

"Lettere virgiliane" of BettineUi, 
220. 

Library. The Imperial, at Peking, 
71-72. 

Life influenced by Llteiature, 14. 

Literary history. Form divisions in, 
questioned, 36fl. 

literature, Appn^achea to (Brandbb 
M^TTHBwa), 1-20: Art and Sci- 
ence, 1 ; oldest and broadeet of 
the liberal arts. 1-2 ; moat sig- 
nificant. 2 ; friendly and intimate. 
3; result of individual effort, 
yet racial also, 4; reveals the 
eharacteriatica of a people, 6-6; 
evidence of this essence of nation- 
ality, S-9 : the secret of genius, 7 ; 
major writers of Latin literature 
Spaniards, 7: Freneh authors 
natives of Faiis, 7-8 ; value of 
good taste in, 8; Boissier and 
Pater, S ; a true talisman of appre- 
ciatioo, 9; ways of entering the 
portals of, 9; friendship with a 
great author, 9-10; interest in a 
sfn^e masterpiece of, 10-11 ; great 
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modityiiiB movemeota in, 12-14 l 
Ut«T&Ty Bi>eoiM, 14-16 ; > reMooed 
Bppreci&tioD. 16 ; critieiam, 17-19 ; 
reveraioii to ancient typee, 19-20 ; 
one uid indivuihle, 20. 

literature, Latitude of the term, 22 ; 
no ultimate aource in, 124 ; aristo- 
cratic Btnioture of, overthrown. 
217; for all, an expreesion of 
something, 260-261 ; tjie spirit of, 
among the English people, 270- 
272; is a oonvereatdon, 274, 276; 
dependent on ita excellence, 281 ; 
a reoord of the beat for the beet, 
297; homogeneity of the 
material of modern, 290 ; Greek 
and Roman conaeptjons of, 360. 

Literature, Elisabethan, Clasmc 
French influence against eztrava- 
ganoea of, 192; by tranalation 
pomcaand other Uteraturea. 195. 

literature, French, after 1100, 134. 

titerature, Gimoo-Roman, Valua- 
tion of human life in, 163; n 
Italian compared with, 1S9-170. 

tjtciature, Italian RepaiBawnoe. 169- 
170. 



128. 

Lomonoeoff. "Ruaaia'a first univer- 
sity," OD the language. 316; the 
odeb of, 324. 

LongfeUow. H. W., 218. 

Lope de Vega, wrote against claaaic 
rules, 171 ; dramatist, 24S-247. 

Lorenii and Galiani's ' ' Socrale imagi- 

Lorenso the MagniGcent on Enjoy 
thyself now, 169. 

Love-allegory, Vogue of, in Middle 
Agea, 139. 

Lowell, Admiration of, tor Dante, 10 ; 
on TliomaB Gray as a professor, 18. 

Lucan. critidied by Petroniua, 19 ; 
a Spaniard, 234. 

Lucian, latest classical author. 91, 94. 

Lucretius, GasseDdi's revival of, 10 ; 
the Roman spirit of sovereignty in, 
119 ; practical reaults primary 
aim with, 120, 123 ; echoes of, in 
Dryden, 194; Mackail on, 320. 



Lun-vf), the " Converaatioaa" of 

Coufuoua, 78. 
Luther, "On the Liberty of a Chris- 

tiao Man." tract, 170 ; belongB to 

hiatot7 of religioQ, 302. 
Lyric poetry in Rngliah Literature, 

260. 
Lyric poetry of Greeoe, 96, 96, 101- 

102 ; was sung to melodies, 104. 
Lyric poetry of Horace, 131. 
Lyric poetry of India, 64-56. 
Lyric poetry of Persia, 62-60. 
Lyrio poetry of t^e Semitea, 28- 



McCrba, Nblboh Glbiw, Latin 

Literature, 116-132. 
Machiavelli, worked in courtly gar- 
ments. 3 ; desired a united Italy. 

172-173. 
Mackail, J. W., on the Greeks and 

Romans, 128; on Lucretius, 320. 
Macphemon, Jamea, Ossianic poems 

of, tranalated into Italian, 226. 
Maffei, Sdpione, archBolo0st, 221. 
Maffn's "Merope" modeled on 

classic tragedy, 200, 231. 
Mahabbarata, the Iliad of India, 49- 

60. 
Mahdists of the desert, 28. 
Makamahs, The rhymed proee of 

the, 35. 
Man, BeUef in the rights of, 336-336, 

351-362. 
Mankind, Canception of the political 

unity of, 116, 
Man's conduct, Diacuaaion of, in 

French literature, 286. 
Manu, The Code of, 57. 
Marett, R. R., oD Greek literature^ 



Marie de France, romancer, 135, 136 ; 

tella her name, 151. 
"Marriage of Figaro." "Gil Bias" to 

be traced En the, 16. 
Martial, a Spaniard, 7, 234 ; we walk 

the atreeta of Rome with, 119; Du 

Bellay on, 181 ; eohoea of, in Dry^ 

den, 194. 
Mascarille and Scapin of Motifcre, 12. 
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"Mmuti," The, of Itttl ad Did 
Rqini, 61-02. 

M\TTB>we, BBiHDia. Approaches 
to iJteF&ture. 1-20. 

"MaziiDea. Lw," at La Rochefou- 
cauld, 190. 

Mauuchelli, Glovmo Maria, bioBra- 
pher. 231. 

Medicine, Chineoe literatuie on, 



Medieval romance. 186-138. 
Medina Sidonia, Dulce de, burlesqued 

in "Don Quiiote," aay« Defoe, 

243. 
Mediterrsneaa, The, a propagator of 

Semitum, 23. 
Maditerrsneaa area, ConnuiaBlillE 

of Eaat and Wert in the, 40. 
Memnon, Poems of BalbiUa enElaved 

on statue of, 100. 
Menaoder, The proaaio comedy of, 

14. 
Mendna, the philoeopher M6ng, 79- 

80. 
M6r6. Chsralier de, on VerKil, 3S9. 
Meredith, George, dttived the novel 

from comedy, 16; dlrtracting hia 

geniua, 264 ; variety in, 266. 
"Merope" of MaHd, 200, 231. 
"M6rope" of Voltaire, 191. 
Mesopotamia, Literatuie and lan- 
guage of, 30-31 ; debt of the Wert 

to, 40. 
Metartaaio, Pietio, poet and drama- 

tirt. 223. 
Michael Angelo, The two-homed 

Moaea of, 27. 
Michelet writea of politios, 288. 
MiduB, Mo Ti, the pliiloeopheT of 

mutual love, 89. 
Middle Ages. The (William Witb- 

■BL* Lawhincb), 133-153: Period 

defined, 133-136 ; Literature of the 

arirtocracy, 136-142 ; reaiiam in 

Literature of the people. 142-147 ; 

inBuence of Church in, 147-160; 

variety and richneea of Litwatureof, 

100-lSl; fascination in, 152-153. 

— Gothic night of the, I6fi; 



believsd that antiquity had nevei 
died, 156-167; claaaical ideals in, 
180; a Romantic period, 211; 
source of modem Literature. 213. 

Middle En^iah romanoes imitated 
the French, 136. 

Middle High German maaters influ- 
enced by France. 136. 

MidrBsbim. The, 36. 

Milton, Joy in a lasting friendship 
with, 10,' on Shakspere, 19; debt 
of, to other literaturea. 124; lart 
English writer of the Renaiasance, 
177; placed with the Eliiabetluuia, 
102; pfoee of, 194; Addison on, 
197; read vereee before academiea, 
200; Satan in, 210; wide influ- 
ence of, 214: moral purpose in, 
261 ; theology of. 294. 

MinnedngeiB, Flavor of Middle AgM 
in lyrics of German. 6. 

Mirkwood, an enchanted forest, 137- 
138. 

"Mirra"of AJfleri, 231. 

"MuTor of History," The, by Stf- 
ma Kuang. 84. 

Mithra, Description of, in the tenth 
Yaaht. 69. 

Mock-heroic poem created by Fort«- 
guerri. 210. 

Modem Literature, Chief sources of, 
213-214. 

Modernism, Doctrine of, 166. 

Mohammed, nourished in the desert, 
28: afraidof the power of the poets, 
32 : wide influence exerted by, 38. 

Mohammedan philaaopby of the 
Middle Ages an echo from Hdlaa, 
24. 

Mohammedanism, Historians of, So- 



lans, The, bad thdr 
preachers aod moralists. 20. 

"Moise Sauv6" of Saint-Amand, a 
would-be Vergilian epic, 160. 

Moliire, has limned society under 
IjOUis XIV, 6-6 ; to what admira- 
tion of, will lead, 10; the Maaea> 
rille and Scapin of, 13 ; influence 
of, on Le Sage, 16 : In Semitio 
translation, 24 ; attempt to adapt, 
for the Bsyptian stage, 26; "Le* 
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la Ridicules" of, 163; coa- 

tissted with Goldoni, 229 ; literary 

produotioD of, 279-280; greateBt 

dramatic geniua of France, 279 ; 

"MisaDUirope" of, 2S5-286. 
MOna-ta. MenduB, 79. 
MoDtaigne. on the claeiic ideal, 209; 

B social ecotiBt, 212; convena- 

tionai. 27S ; echo of reli^us wara 

in "Essays" of, 284. 
Montalvan on Lope de VegS, 246. 
MoDtesquieu, "Pendan Letten" of, 

286; "Spirit of Laws" of, 2S7. 
Moon, Figures seen in the, 68-69. 
Moore, Sir Thomas, on virtue and 

pleasure, 165. 
Moon, InvasioD of Spain by the, 

236-236 ; eipulnoo of, from Spain, 

241. 
Moral purpose an essential trait in 

Kngliiih Lit«rature, 261. 
"MorgBDte Maggiore" of Pulci, 146. 
Morris, William, Contempt of critics 

of, 356. 
" Morte d' Arthur," Caxton's preface 

to, quoted, 141-142: pathos in, 

144. 
Mot maiorum, 121-122. 
Mosee, the man of God, on border 

line of mythology, 27. 
Moses, Michael Angelo'a two-homed, 

'■He of the Two-Horns" of Gil- 

gam«ah, 27. 
Moths. The, and tbe Flame, Peraian 

poem, 62. 
Moaart, The Figaro of, sprang from 

Greek comedy, 12. 
Muratori, Antonio, historian, 220; 

critic, 226. 
Murray, Gilbert, on the Homeric 

language, 92. 
MuHcovite princes. The, conquered 

the Tartars, 314. 
MuBorgski on Art, 326-327. 
Miisaet, Alfred de, Tragic and comic 

fused in ptaya of, 218 ; on poetry, 

274. 



Muwashshah, the strophic poem, 34. 
Mystic movement in religion, 140. 
Mysticism in Peraian Literature, 61- 

62. 
Mytholo^, of ancient Greece rooted 



in rdigion of Balarlon, 24, 40; ot 
andent Semites gradually sub- 
limated, 25; traces of, in the 
Bible, 25-26 ; a source of in^ure- 
tion for modern Literature. 213. 

Novius, a soldier before he was a 
poet, 118. 

Napdeoii 1, Lamartioe and Hugo on, 
277. 

Napoleon III, Hugo's arraignment 
of, 288. 

Nature. Life according to, natural 
and right. 166 ; Renaissance ideas 
of. 167, 174; return to. a chief 
characteristic of Romanticism. 
212-213. 

Nebo, Tbe God, brought writing to 
the Babylonians, 21 . 

Negation, Moods of, dominant in 
Christian doctrine. 163. 

Nestor, a real orator. lOfl. 

Nestorian ecdesiastios. The, 36; «t 
Greek schools, 37, 

Newspaper press. Rise ot the, 343. 

" Newtonianismo per le dame" ot 
Algarotti, 226. 

" Nibelungentied." contrasted with 
tbe " Poetic Edda." 137; the Age 
ot the, 298; and the "Diad," 301. 

Nietische, a great prose poet, 296 ; 
analysis of Sainte-Beuve. 361. 

Night and Day, Legend of the origin 
of. 48. 

"Night Thoughts" of Young, trans- 
lated into Italian. 330. 

Niiami. The rhymed romanoe of, 
61. 

Norman Conquest marks beginning 
of medieval period, 134-135. 

Norwegian Literature, The evolu- 
tion of, 339. 

NovHlis on RomantloiBm, 204. 

Novel, the. Unprecedented success 
of, 16 ; a stimulant to the dnuna, 
16. 

Obenunmergau dialect, The, 99. 
Ode, Entfish. Form of the, 196. 
Odysseus s real orator, 106. 
"Odyseey, The," 10; The "Diad" 
and, the noblest, and only sul- 
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vivaU, of the gr«at body of epic 
poetry, 95-S8. • 

'■ Old Comedy" ot Athens, 109. 

Olirnipia, Games at, 109. 

Omar ibo Abi Rabi'o, siiiget of love, 

■■On Oie State," The, of Cicero c 
traeted with "The Republic" ot 
Plato, 122. 

Open-miudedneM may be acquired, 
16-17. 

Opera, Comic, in Italy, 223. 

Opitc pleaded tor the Oermao lan- 
guage in Literature, 200-201. 

Oratoiy, Development ot, 14 ; Gieek, 
110-112, 125; LatJo, 124-126. 

"Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto, A con- 
tinuation ot the, by Lope de Vegs, 
347. 

Ormaid, Zarathushtra^s chant to, 68. 

"Oaservatorc," The, ot Goid, the 
Spectator of Italy, 227. 

OaHian a Romantic anceator, 210. 

Oasianic poems. The, tranalated 
into Italian. 228. 

"Othdlo," Criticiam of, by Rymer, 
196-197. 

Ovid, Brilliancy ot veree ot, 132 ; 
read by monks, 148; ■'Art of 
Love," 167 1 Du Bellay on, 181. 

Paob, Cubtis HiDtiBN, The Roman- 
tic Emandpatian, 203-216. 
Pahlavi Uterature yielda little, SO- 



1, 121. 



> Stoi- 



Panchatantra, The, translated by 
Syriac-apeaking monks, 37; and 
its tranalationa, 61-62. 

Pan-LatiniBm. a droun of Latin re- 
oonqueat, 168-159; Valla'a empire 
of the apirit vell-nigb realised, 

leo-iei. 

PaODonian. The, proud to call him- 
self a Roman, 116. 

"Paradiae Loat" of Milton, Addi- 
»on on the, 197. 

ParalUtitn»t» membrontm of BgyptiaD 
and Hebrew verse, 28. 

Parini, Giuseppe, a humanitarian 
poet, 200, 229-230. 



Paria, French authois bom in. 7-8. 

Pascal, on the eeo, 212; conversa- 
tional in "Letters" and "PensAes," 
276. 

Pater, Walfer, The "Plato and Pla- 
tonism" of, 6; on the Romaotio 
Age. 137. 204, 207. 

Pathos in Medieval literature, 14fi. 

Patmore, Coventry, on ■■Pepita 
JimAnei." 249. 

Pearl, Origin of the, poem by Saadi. 



Percy. Bishop, tidiculed by Dr. 

Johnson, 199. 
■'Percy and Douglas," Sidney and 

Addison on, 181. 
Pericles. Speechea of , 112. 
Pertault, Charlea, ■' PoraUUe dta 

Andena et Modemca," 190. 
Pbbbt. Edwahd DeIiAvah. Greek 

literature, 91-114. 
Persia, The literature of, 67-66; 

tee alto India and Perais. 
Persian epic poetry, 60-61. 
Persian literature. Modern, 60-66. 
Peraian mystic poets. The, 61-62. 
Persian mysticism, InEuence of, at 

Bagdad, 33. 
Persian pnwe and drama, 66-66. 
"Persians." The, by Timotheus, 95. 
Peter the Great, 314. 
Petrarch, captivated by Cicero's 

power over language, 124; on 

barbarian rule, 166; urged Latin 

reconquest, 168-169. 
Petroniua. The realistic fiction of, 4 ; 

possibly a Parisian, 7; a critic of 

Lucan, 19. 
Pharmacopoeia, The great Chinese, 

65. 
Phillips, Stephen, on Gladstone, 196. 
"Philosopher MSng" (MBng-U'). 

The, 79-80. 
Philoaophera (M). The, 71; Treas- 
ury of, 84-87. 
Philosophy, treated poetically. 48-49 ; 

Cicero on. 121-122 ; in the Middle 

Ages, 149 ; in Italy in eighteentil 

century, 220. 
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It of Msbry. 36. 

PbceolcUuit luid Araiiwaiu). Bnooma 
of alphAbet invented by, 21 : the 
PhtBDJcianB id Spaia. 234. 

Pioo ddls Mlrandi^a oa man's free 
wiU. 168. 

"Piers I^owmaD." The author of, 
typically EoBliah, 263. 

Pindar, Many Msa. of. 90 ; employed 
Doric dialect. 100 ; contpored with 
Corinna, 101 ; ■ Boeotian, 102 ; 
employed to write odea, 109. 

Pinero indebted to Dickena and 
Thackeray, 10. 

I^ppa's song quoted, 107. 

PlureS, RiuoiaD critic, on poetry, 
328. 

PJUB II on Eloquence, 160. 

"Lea Plaideurs" of Racine bor- 
rowed from Ariatophanea. 187. 

Plato, imbibed wisdom at feet of the 
Rabbis. 24 ; translated into Syriac, 
37 ; proBe of, the proBe of a poet- 
philoaophei, 49 ; some Dialosues 
of, BpuriouB, 96 ; Msa. few in time 
of, 104; ability of. 113-114; "Re- 
public" of contrasted with the 
'■OntheStato"ofCioero, 122-123. 

nautuB, has preserved the aroma of 
the teoeineata of Rome, 6 ; fun 
and nrit of. 132; a model for the 
drama, 181. 

"Pleasure, or the Highest Oood," 
Lorenio Valla on, 166. 

Pl^ade, The. soufiht improvement 
by clamical imitation. 183 ; laws 
of versiGcation of. followed by 
Racine, 786. 

Pliny the dder, re-peoples Rome, 4. 

Pliny the younger. Optimism of, 132. 

Flotinus of Alexandria on man, 164. 

Plutarch, Importance of, in Greek 
Literature, 114. 

Poe and the supernatural, 215, 218. 

Poet, Horace on the, 120-121. 

Poetic diction, Paaaion far, among 
the Semites, 22 ; among the Arabs, 
31-32. 

"Poetic Edda." The, contrasted 
with the "Nibdungenlied," 137. 

Poetioa, Academy to compose a ay»- 
tem of, 184. 



Poetry, The decline td. 344-346 ; the 
glory of, uneitinguishable, 340-347. 

Poetry, ballad. Rhythm in. 145. 

Poetry, Eoriy Germanic, 133; lore- 
intereatin. 138; degenerated, 160. 

Poetry, Greek, Forms of, 98 ; written 
for an audienoe, 103-104. 

Poetry ol the Arabs. 32-33. 

Poetry, Pastoral, in Italy, 2. 

Poitiera, BatOe of, 140. 

Polybius, discerned the poaedble civil 
unity of mankind. 116; on the 
government of Rome. 123 ; on the 
Roman mind, 130. 

"Pdyeuote." the, of Corneille, Dra- 
matic strug^e in, 186. 

Pope, Alexander, a product of Clasai- 
ciam, 13; "Essay on Man." 48; 
satirist, 190; Latin epitheta in. 
194; as translator, 195; suggests 
the Latin Satirists. 198-19B; Pa- 
rini borrowed from, 200; ddsm, 
264 : right of, to be called a poet 
questioned, 343. 

Po^oniua oQ the Roman mind, 130. 

Prayers, paalma, and litanies. The 

poetic, of Babylonia, 28-29. 

Freferenoes, Personal, bom in us, 17. 

Prpraphaelilimn. Romanticism gone 



I, 218. 
Progrras, a duty imposed c 






"Prometheus Unbound." 

pressionistic critic on, 350-ii58. 

Prose, Qreek, Fanna of, 98 ; written 
for an audience. 104; ascendency 
of , over poetry, 112. 

Prose, Latin, modelled by Cicero and 
Ballust, 126, 127. 

Prose, rhymed, Cultivation of, 34- 
: the charm of Semitio ptriae. 3S. 

Prose. Triumph of. ovtx verse, 343. 
344-346. 

Prose fiction. Origin and develop- 
ment of, 16-16. 

Pnwe fiction, Sanskrit, 66-67. 

Protagoras, a Sophist. 113. 

Protestant reformers on RenaisMnee 
society. 169. 

Protestantism. Eeactioa against, 170. 

Provence, Poetry of, 135. 

Ptolemsua grounded on Babylonian 
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aatroDOniy tiaiidat«d into EBstem 

tOQEUM, 24. 

Puld, "MoTg&nte MasgioTe" of, 146. 

tds poetiy, 323-324 ; "The Echo" 
trandated. 324; under Byron's 
influcDce, 330. 

Quadrio, Saveiio, literary historian, 

221. 
Queen Atme, dassieal Literature 

under, 179. 
"Quest of the H(dy Oral!" symbol- 

iied Chriftian ideals, 141. 
Quinat writea of politica, 2SS, 
Quiatilian, ardent admirer of Cioaro, 

124; on SaUuBt, 127; a Spaniard. 



"Rabbi Ben Eira" of Biownins, 
Quotation from, 209. 

Rabelaia, Francoia, Humor in, 14A ; 
OD Gothic niKht, 156, 156, 163 ; on 
Nature, 165-166; meemgeof, 167; 
"Abbey of Theleme," 168; pre- 
■uppoaed the restraint of honor, 
170 ; piotured the aiiteenth oen- 
tury, 184. 

Racine, The Greek tragediea of, 
■tamped of the teventeenth cen- 
tury, 6 ; influence of, on Mme. de 
La Fayette, 16 ; in Semitic tranala- 
tioD, 24 ; moat nearly realiied the 
Roman ideal of ItaUi 



172, 173 : gave French tragedy its 
daadcal form, I85-1S8; Dryden 
indebted to, 193 ; model toi Italian 
drama, 200; admired by Oott- 
•ched. 201; "Andromaque," 6, 
210; "Athalie," 278; on omnipo- 
tence of the monarch and freedom 
of the people, 2S5. 



Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, 00. 
Ramayana, Tlie, epio poem, 60-61. 
"Ram's horae rules of direction," 

Harvey's, 183. 
"Rape of tl>e Look," Pope's, a char- 

aoteriatia olaaacal burlesque, 198- 

199. 



Readers, Goethe's three rlsnrtm of, 
16. 

RealisD), in popular Medieval Litera- 
ture, 142-143. 

"Rece«i0D«l. The." 3. 

Reform movement in China, litera- 
ture of the. 8S. 

Regnier, a Pariman, 7; on rules of 
FI6iade, 183. 

Reid, James S., on Roman constitu- 
tionat history. 131. 

Rdigion, Medieval, 140 ; ohoi^ 
Bcteciied, 148-160; Ste alto 
Church. 

Reliitioufl systenu, Ttie great, 21. 

Renaissance, Early triumpha of the, 
12-13 ; dried up in Classicism. 13 ; 
scholars of, certain of their knowl- 
edge, 17 ; the rebirth of Latin 
stock, 136; medievalism fades 
gradually into the, 136; end of the, 
177; meaning of daadc in. 178; 
dasdcal ideals in. 180, 182, 211; 
the Romantio moTcroent another, 
204-205; revelatioD of the fif- 
teenth century to the, 221. 

Renaiasanoe, The (JBrFkaaoH B. 
Fi.vrcHns) , 156-176 : Dawn of 
the, 166-150; a medieval legiti- 
mist illusion, 160-169 ; aspira- 
tion to revive the Roman state, 
157-169; "revival of learning" 
not tor mere sake of learning. 169- 
161 ; refining of the veniaoular, 
161-162 ; spread of Humanism, 
162-170; effect of, on Literature, 
170-175; Roman and Greek 
mooda of the, 172-173. 

Renan, on real Literature, S ; Hava- 
lock Ellis on the style of. 7 ; ran 
twice for electioD as rqnseenta- 
tive, 288. 

" Rerum italicarum scriptores " of 
Muratori, 220. 

Revival. A deep spiritual, against 
nitiDnalism, 314-316. 

"Reynard the Fox" an example of 
medieval wit, 140-147. 

Rhetoric, The Academy to compose 
an authoritative, 184. 

Rhyme, Use of, formulated by the 
Pl^iade, 183. 
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Rhythm, in ballad poetry. 146; in 
tjie GermBD prose miiBters, 295. 

Biehardaoa, a Homantic Bnoeetor, 
216. 

Risnii. Flea of Fetnuoh for, 169. 

Rig Vada, The hymiu of the, finished 
pocitu, 44 ; wholesome tone of, 47. 

Rishis, or Vedic bards, inspired by 
the BUnriBB aplendora, 46. 

Rivarol on ctearaeaa in French litera- 
ture, 274. 

Robert of Sicily upheld by Floren- 
tines, 1S8. 

Roland, celebrated in Italy, 135; 
discusses ChristiaD dogma, 148. 

Rdand, Sons of, 133 : in Spain, 238- 
239. 

BoUi. Paolo, Italian poet, 223. 

Soman Empire, din^ipted by Ger- 
man barbarians, 56; Middle Ages 
believed in unbroken continuance 
of the. 157 ; Reaainance in Italy 
sought restoration of, 169, 172 ; 
wherever the language prevuls; 
160, 172. 

Roman oonatitutional history, Dn- 
broken evolution of, 131. 

Romaa Literature, see Latin Litera- 

Roman oratory. Survey of, by Cicero 

in the "Brutus," 124. 
Romance, A new creation of the, in 

England. 218. 
"Romance of King Arclashir," 69- 



>e of SuT dhu al-Yaian, 39. 
"Romance of the Roae," Quotation 

from the. 139. 
Romancero, Feiiod of the Spanish, 

239-2*0: the chivalrous. 241 ; 

Cervantes tried to undo the vo^e 

of the, 243. 
Romans, and Greeks compared, 0; 

conquest of Spain by. 234. 
Romans, Medieval, a mongrel popu- 
lace. 169. 1T2. 
Romantic age. literature in the. 136- 

140. 
Romantic Emancipation, The (Ctra- 

Tia HinnEH Paob), 203-218 : 

Many definitions of Romanticiam. 

203-205: Romanticism as dis- 



tinguished from Clasaicisn), 205.- 
211; eiamplea of contrast, 209- 
210; revolt against the paeiido- 
Claasic. 211-213; the sources of 
Modem literature, 213-217: in- 
terest in all the past, 214 ; the 
"renaecence of wonder." 214-215; 
eiotiam, 216-219; resulU of, 217- 
218; reaction against, 21S. 

Romantic movement, the. Beginning 
of, 177; in En^and, 179: and 
the classical ideal, 182; medieval- 
ism B characteristic of, 213-216. 

RomanticiBiD, its rise and tendency. 
13-14; defined, 136, 203-206; 
influence of Classicism on, 191 ; 
evolution from Classicism, 202; 
the "Renascence of Wonder," 
204 : contrasted with Classicism, 
205-211; in Fichte, 200. 

Romanticists, Negative work of the, 
13 ; delight in enthusiasm, 208 ; 
grasp at the infinite, 209; ban- 
ished rules from criUcism, 365. 

Romanticists or realists. We are, by 
inatiact, 17. 

Rome, Civilised worid under iway 
of, 115; a spiritual idea, 116; 
assmilsted and transmitted Greek 
culture, 116. 

"Romeo and Juliet" a tale of Italy, 6. 

Ronsard, On Homer, 18; on Death, 
166; strove after claaaic models, 
171 : founder of Romanticists, 
216; degant art of, 2S4. 

Rossini, The Figaro of, sprang from 
Greek comedy, 12. 

Rousseau. Jean Baptiste, in "Con- 
fessions," 140, 212; on Roman- 
ticism, 204 : poetiy of. 208. 

Rudagi, hyiiea from, 62-64. 

Rumi, Jalal ad Din, PeraiBn mystic 
poet, 61-62. 

Ruskin disdaining discipline, 264- 

Rusa. The. called to nile Novgorod, 
313. 

Russia, the barbarian country in 
Europe. 318. 

Russian, Charaoteristics of the. 31S- 
321 : his altruism. 322-323. 

RiiasiaD language. Richesof the, SIS- 
SI/. 
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Ruirian literature ( Jddab A. Jorrm) , 
311-332: Sudden vogue for, in 
Fraoce, 311-3I3i a new world 
and a new attitude of the RuBnan 
wrileca, 312: seographical Russia, 
312; the Slavs ethnolocicBliy. 313; 
RuasiaD history, 313-316; Cath- 
erine II, as author, 31S; the 
"Daxkeat Age" of, 315; Loaono- 
Boff on the Russian language, 31S ; 
Turgenieff on, 316-317 ; three 
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317; 



Russian authots reoUata, 320 . 
perTading humanity of. 321 : Gogt^ 
and Tolstoy, 321-322; truth the 
keynote of, 323-327; the folli- 
novel movement of "going to the 
peoido," 326-327; truth per- 
meated all branchea of Russian 
art. 326-327; faithful to its 
mission, 327 ; the exclusive Mens 
of politioal (trug^e, 327; oppo- 
sition to poetry, 328; the school 
advocating "Art for Art's sake," 
828-329 : has mirrorad all literary 
movements of We«tern Europe, 
329-330; the history of, the his- 
tory of Russian thought, 330 ; in- 
debtedness of many foretgn writers 
to Russian literary masters, 330- 
331 ; Havdoek EUia on Russia's 
future, 331-332. 

RutebiEui a Parisian, 7. 

Ruy Dial de Bivar, *m The Cid. 

Ryeahetnikoff wrote of the bargemen 
to "help these poor toQers," 326. 

Rymer, Thomas, on "Othello," 196- 
197. 

Saadi, Lyric of. on the origin of the 

pesjl. 66. 
Sa«bs, Hans, a winsome poet in his 

"Saggio Bulla filoBofia della lingue" 

of Cesarotti. 227. 
Saint-Amand's " Moiae Sauvfi," 190. 
Saint Augustine's "City of God," 

Struggle-for-life theory found in, 

19. 



Saint James of CompoeteUa, Pil- 
grims of, 240. 

Saiote-Beuve. as critic, 18; kItcs us 
"biographic psychology," 19; on 
Odysseus and ^neas, 130; oo 
the liveli«>it joy of an individual, 
180; deEnition of a classic. 182. 
208; asenator leader writer, 283; 
great master of literary criticism, 
289; NieUacbe on, 361. 

"S'akunlal&. The," of Kalidnaa, 63, 

Sallust, The style of, 126-127 ; 
Tadtus learned of, 127. 

Samson, the roan of strength, on 
border line of myChidogy, 27. 

Sand. George, in politics as well as 
in literature, 287. 

Sanskrit drama. The. 52-64; the 
lyric in perfection in, 6fi, 

Santayana on Hato. 113. 

Sappho, employed Leebian dialect, 
100; varied melodies of, 108. 

Satire, FVenoh, in the oIbssichI period. 



Hu- 



Savonarola protested i 

Scandinavia. Rise of verse in, 160. 

ScaiTon. a Parisian, 7 ; satires of, 
188; burieeque of Vergil. 190. 

ScMler, Rhythm in, 286: the be- 
loved idealist, 308, 309-310. 

Scholastic philosophy owed the me- 
dium for its eipreeaion to Cicero, 
124. 

Schfdastidsm, Protest agaiost, 140; 
object of, 149-160. 

Schopenhauer found scdace in the 
Upamshads, 49. 

Sdenoe, Progress of, in Italy in 
eighteenth century, 215. 

Bcipia Africaous, a Imder, 116. 

Soott, Sir Walter, noblest British 
writer of his age. 343. 

8eud£ry, Qeorges de, "Alaric" of, 
190. 

SeudSry, Mile, de, Novds of. 208. 

"Seasons, The." of Kalidasa, 66. 

Seloento, Reaction against eztrava- 
ganoes of the, 218-219. 

Semites, We owe two gifts to the, 21 ; 
Togue of the alphabet of tbe, 21- 
22; varied, historic, and psychia 
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development 4>f tlw, 22-23 ; toroes 
exerted by and upoD the, 23-25; 
mythology of the. 25-26; heroio 
epia of the, 20-27; sprunx from 
the desert. 27-28; the epio of 
Antara, 28 ; chief glory of the, 40. 

Semilia LiteraMiree CR. J. H. Got- 
TBzu.), 21-41 : Divine oricin of 
Wtittna, 21 ; oharaoteriuttion of, 
difficult, 22 ; foroea that have in- 
fluenced, 23-26 ; have developed 
no drama, 25-26 ; nor epic poetry, 
2S-28; lyria poetry at its fullest 
eipreKion in, 2S-29; Hebrew 
poetry, 29-31 : Arabic poetry, 31- 
34; rhymed prose, 34-35 ; Hebrew 
Literature. 35-36; Syriac a 
Church laDKuage. 36-37 ; Arabic 
proee, 38-39; polite literature, 
89 ; the Koran and the Bible, 40- 
41. 

Semitic proM-writinc, The charm of, 
36. 

Beueca, a Spaniard, 7, 230; modd 
(or dnuna, 161. 

Senouasis of the deaert, 2S. 

Serfdom eatabliahed in Runa, 314. 

Serial atory. The earliest. 16. 

Setteoento, The, 215. 

Seven Sleepera of Bpbeaua, 37. 

Sei <x Bender aaaisned to every 
objeat of nature, 73-74. 

Bhadow-play. The Turkiah Eara- 
kO> or, in Syria and Egypt, 25. 

"Shah Namoh," The. of Firdauai, 
60-61. 

man, 6 ; EavBlock EUia on 8. and 
Bacon, 7; Milton on, 19; in 
Semitic tranalstion, 24 ; paralleled 
in India, 5*; on Death, 166-167; 
reinoaraatee the Greek spirit. 173 ; 
a comtdete Humanist, 174 ; Rymer 
on. 196-197 ; disoountenanoed by 
Gottscbed. 201 ; grandfather to 
P^ench dramatists, 216 ; founder 
of Bn^iih theater. 247 ; poww and 
glory of style of, 260 ; a dramatic 
giant, 279 ; naturalised on French 
stage. 281. 
Bbehedrin on poetry, 326. 



poems of, 260; Godwinism of, 

264. 
Sla, "Historians," 71, 81-83. 
Shl-huoDg-ti. the "burner of the 

books," 80. 
Skl-ki. The. translated by Ed. 

Chavannes, 82. 
Skl-kina. the "Canon of Odea," 76- 

77. 
Shii~lnng, the "Canon of Hietoiy." 

76-76 ; only source of the most 

ancient history, 75, 81. 
Shid-kina. or " Water Claamc." 84. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, condemned the 

than the strict classicist, 162; 
artifidal bezametera of his "Arca- 
dia." 183; liked " Chevy Chase," 
197. 

Sidney's "Defense of Poe«y" imi- 
tated from the Italians, 19. 

Simonides, Longest fragment of, 96 ; 
wrote in Doric dialeot, 100 ; an 
Ionian, 102; employed to write 
odes, 100. 

Sir Boger de Covo^ey, earliest of 
serial storiea, 16. 

Sita, the heroine (^ the Romayana, 60. 

Sky^ecraper, The. a revcnion to an 
ancient type. 19. 

Slavs, The andent. were longheads, 
313. 

Socratee, on love. 163. 

"Sohrab and Rustum," The. of 
Matthew Amold, 60-61. 

Solomon. King of wisdom, on border 
line of mythology. 27. 

Soma-plant, Laudation of the, J44. 

"Song of Solomon." 25. 

Sophirta, Style of the. 112. 

Sophocles. Joy in a lasting friendship 
with, 10 ; survivinK traKcdies of, 
06; transformed the drama, 109; 
one of the great claama masters, 257. 

Sophron, "Mimes" of, 98, 113. 

South African Poetry and Verse, A 
Treasury of, 339. 

Sovendgn. Abaolute sway of the. and 
freedom of the people, 286. 

Spain, Literature of, deaerrea eon- 
sideiatjon, 233; the "Poem of the 
Cid," 236-239; epioo^yrie period 
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of the 

ohiv«lrDU8 

CervantM, 243-244 ; Lope 

Vega and the drama, 246-247; 

Calderdn, 247-248 ; modem fiotioii, 

248-250 ; proDounoed chevalreaque 

by Brunstiire, 292. 

Spain, Modem Hebrew poetiy in. 
30; the poeto of Mohammedan, 
34 ; a, storehouae of racM and 
traditiona, 233-234 ; Latin apeeoh 
and civiliiatioD in, 234-285; 
Moorish supremacy in, 236-230 ; 
the BurvlvinK tcnaot oovotry in 
Europe, 318. 

Spaniard, The, proud to oaU hiniaelf 
a Roman, 116-116. 

6iHuiLBh domjaatjon in Italy, EInd 

Spaniih Literature (Hbnht Aubed 
Todd), 233-260: Historio back- 
Crouiod, 233-236 ; endleea inoursioas. 
236 ; ■■ Poem of the Qd." 234-238 ; 
" Chanson de Rolaad " aad ballad 
poetry, 238-240 ; the Ceitio cycle, 
240; chivalrous prose romances, 
241 ; Corvantee and Don Quixote, 
241-246; drama of Lope de Vega 
and CaldenSn, 246-248; modem 
writerH, 249-260. 

Spanish period in Latin Literftture, 
234. 

"Spectator," The, dassicat quota- 
tions from, 194 ; manner of society 
portrayed in, 108 1 imitated in 
Italy, 200. 

Spenser, Edmund, Ben Jonson on 
language of, 162; opinion of 
different acee upon, 171 ; ilhis- 
tratea teoden^ toward new ascet- 
icism. 174-176; ethics of, 204. 

Bphkanza. Cabia L., Italian litera- 
ture in tbe Eighteenth Century, 
219-231. 

Spihoabn, Jobi. Euab, litnary 
Criticism, 356-373. 

"Spring and Autumn" annala 
(Cfc'an-rt'iu), The, 77-78. 

8al-ma Euang. author of "The 
Mirror of History," S4. 

Sd-ma Ts'iiu, the Herodotus of 
China, 82. 
2d 



ideal. 209 ; on 

nations. 211 ; in politics as well as 

literature. 287. 
Stage, The, the pulpit in ancient 

Greece, 26. 
Statuary, Greek, painted. 96-97. 
Steele. Addison and. 16 ; in the 

"Spectator," 19S. 
Stendhal on Classic and Romantia 

ta*te,207. 
Stoicism at Rome, 121. 
" Storia pittorioa d" Italia," 221. 
Strauss. Victor von, translator of the 

SM-kina. n. 
Strophe-form, Usa al, fonnulated by 

the P16iade, 183. 
Struggle-for-life theory found in St. 

Augustme's "City of God," 19, 
Study, The historical and oomparai- 

tive method of, 117-118. 
Btjde, Sense of, poeaessed by the 

Greeks, 92; shown in Homerio 

poems, 93-106; in Bylantina 

literature, 94; in oratory, 112. 
S'udraka, King, The "ditf Cart" 

of, 64. 
SuG and Sufism in Persian poetry, 

61-62. 
Sui dynasty. Catalogue of the Im- 
perial collection of the, 71. 
Suktas, 'well-epoken compoaitioas,' 

46. 



n medieval romance^ 



Sumptuousneas ii 
137-138. 

Sunrise splendors, 43, 46. 

Superior man. The. 7S-79. 

Supernatural, Interest in the, 216. 

Sutras, "threads" of rules, 47- 
48. 

Swift lacks foremost traits of Clasd- 
cism, 198. 

Symbt^ism. 218. 

"Symposium." Rato'«, 114. 

Syria. Debt of the West to. 40. 

Syriac language, preserved as a 
Church tongue, 30; spoken by 
remnants of Aramsan peoples. 31 ; 
poetry religious, 31 ; purely a 
Church language. 36 ; later Syriao 
Iit«rature of truislation, 37 ; tbe 
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tor E^utetn im- 
aceiy from Asia into EurO[>e, 
Syrian, The, pioud to call hmuwlf a 
Roman, 115. 

TsciUu, "EKalogue" on oratory, 
124, 126; on style in Cnaar and 
Cicero, 126; work of, 128-129; 
"Gerroania," 136. 

Teine, on the tragediea of Racine, 6 ; 
followed Lesdng, IS; and Hegel, 
19; "Oricili of Contemporary 
fVance." 2S8; on Turgenieff. 326. 

Taliauds, Mixture of two dialects in 
the. 36. 

Tan^ra figurines, The moldars of 
the. 6. 

Tartar Invasion. The, of Russia, 313- 
314. 

Tartar nations. Ethnographical 
sketches of, 83. 

Taste, good. Value of, in Literature, 8. 

Tauism, Chinese works on. 86. 

Temple. Sir William, on Gothic 
humors. 133. 

Tennyson, a natural evolution from 
discipline of eisfateenth century, 
202; a Romanticist, 216; feeble 
eompromisea in. 261, 264; Ger- 
man tranatation of "The splendor 
faUs" of, 294-295. 

Terence, a welt of " Latin undefiled," 
132. 

Thackeray. Pinero and Jones in- 
debted to, 16 ; Horatian allusions 
in "Henry Esmond," 196. 

Theater, Greek and French, con- 
trasted, 187. 

Thelemite idea in It^, 168. 

Themiatocles, orator, 112. 

Theocritus, The idyls of, 6 ; intro- 
duced pastoral poetry, 98, 103. 

Theepia, gave impulse to dramatic 
art. 109. 

Tbessaly, Foatical power in. 106. 

Thiers, President, 288. 

Thirty Years' War, Conditiona In 
Gennaoy at close of, 300. 

Thoiiab, Calvin, German Litera- 
ture. 291-310. 

Thomson, Parini borrowed from, 
218. 



Thoreau on Homer and Chaueer, 10. 

THORNom, AaBLMT, H., English 
Literature. 261-272. 

"Thousand Days," The Pemon, the 
basis of the "Arabian Nights," 39. 

" Thousand Nights and a Night. 
The," not considered as literature 
by the Arabs, 30. 

Thucydides, "History of PelopODttft' 
sian War." 112; a model for 
Sallust, 126; prose style of, 210. 

Ticknor, G., Anecdote on books of 
chivalry, 241. 

Timotheus, The "Pereiaos" of. 96. 

TiraboBcbi, Girtdamo, "Storia ddla 
letteratura italiana." 221. 

Tisias, teacher of oratory. III. 

Tocqueville, a cabinet miniato', 28B. 

Todd, Hinbt Alfbid, Spanish 
Literature, 233-250. 

Tolstoy, Altruism of, 322; love for 
the truth, 326 ; pedagogical labors 
of, in Yasnaj^ Polyana, 327 ; a 
true cosmopcditan. 337-338. 

"Tom Jones," Ethics in, 263. 

Topical song. The, in Aristophanes 
and on the modem stage, 113. 

Tragedy, in Ballad Literature, 144- 
146. 

Tragedy. French, 186-187. 

Tragedy, Greek. Evolution of. 14; 
oompared with ballad. 146. 

Tragedy. Italian, 231. 

Trsjan, from Seville, first foreigner 
on Roman throne, 234. 

Tbutt, William Phixkfield, The 
Cosmopolitan Outlook, 333-364. 

Trimeter. 104 ; iambic, suited to 
forcible expression. 107-108. 

Truth, Lessing valued seekiog. above 
possoesion ot. 18. 

rao-cAuan by Tso-k'iu Miog, chief 
Bouroe of Chinese history, 78. 

Turgenieff, Realism of, 13 ; on the 
Russian language, 316; "Annals 
of a Sportsman" superior to 
■■Undo Tom's Cabin." 336, 327. 

7"u-tkv-l*i-ch'Bna, the Chinese cyclo- 
pedia, in over five thousand vol- 
umes. 87. 
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UIGlaa. The Visuotba oonrated by. 



Uly« 



I abides with hii own people 



11. 

UmayyidB. literatura priied at the 
Court of the, 33. 

Unitiea. asaacal, 186. 180. 196, 201. 

Unity, Civil and religioua, of man- 
kind, 115-llS. 

Upaniahada, The Banakrit. the cddeat 
philoBophical treatises in Indian 
Literature, 48-49, " ' , ' 
and Eknerson and the, 49. 

Urbanity, L', 6tait ate, 130. 

Uibaa. goddeoa of the dawn, Hymna 
to, 46-47. 

Utopiana define virtue. 16S. 

Valera, Juan. Spanish author ol 

fiction. 249. 
Valla, Lorenio, on Roman Empire, 

159. 160, leS; "On pleasure, or 

the higheot good." I6£: on pleaa- 

uree of the sensea. 189. 170; 

prophecy of. verified. 172; affir- 

matioQ of Nature. 174. 
Valmild, author of the Ramayana, 60. 
Varano, Alfonso, " Giovanni Giacola" 

of, 231. 
Varuna, KinfC The ooUest early 

hymns addressed to, 45. 
Vedas. The divine powers of nature 

peiaoiiified in the snored hyrooa of 

the. 44. 
Vdtch, John, on Lucretius, 119. 
Verga pictures the primitive peasants 

of Sicily. 6, 
Vergil, Bacon on, 117; influence of. 

117, 129; Rome's Ereatest poet, 

129; works ot. 129-130; eaaen- 

tially Roman, 130; Messianic 

Ecologueof, 163: Addisoaon. 181 ; 

burlesque of, by Scarron. 190; 

echoes of. in Dryden, 194 : studied 

by Parini. 230 ; Chevalier de Mirfi 

on, 369. 



Verhaeren, Emile. sacrificed clear- 
ness to music, 276. 

Vernacular, Oante od the. 167; 
Boccaccio and Dante on, 161, 162. 

Verri, Pietro, '■11 CaffS." 226. 

Verse, Grammatical, legal, and medi- 



Versification, as test of ClBsstdam, 
191. 

Vico, Giambattista, ''Sdenaa nu- 
ova," 220; critic. 226. 

Vigny, Alfred de, not a popular poet. 
277. 

Villemain. cabinet minister. 2SS. 

Villon a Parisian, 7. 

Vlnl. The, or lute, of the Hindu. 54. 

Virgia Mary, "Art of Love" deiU- 
cated to, 167. 

Vis'akhadatta, a dramatist of India, 
64. 

Visigoths established in Spain, 23S. 

'■Viho."52. 

Vladimir introduced ChristiaDity into 
Russia, 313. 

Voltaire, sums up the diief traita of 
ClanclBm, 190-191 ; manner ot 
writing. 194; "Merope," 191, 
2O0 ; dramas of. 208 ; infiuence of 
in Italy. 226; imitated GtJdoni, 
229 ; "Brutua" and "Zaire," 
278 ; literary career ot, 282-283 ; 
and Boaeuet, 283 ; the eighteenth 
the ceotury of. 264; "En^iah 
Letters." 282-283, 286-2S7 ; 
"Essay on Mannen," 283. 287. 

VoD Ranke, L., on Tadtua, 128. 

Wahebis of the desert. 28. 
Wall^. Edmund, the I 

aancism in En^and, 191. 
Walther von dcr Vogdwdde, the 

most winsome lyrist ot medieval 

Europe. 300. 
Wang-mang, the usurper. Destru^ 

tion of books by, 70. 
Wang Wei, The poems of, 89. 
Warfare, Medieval. 140. 
Watta-Dunton on Romanticiam, 204. 
Webster, Daniel, Influence of Demoe- 

thenes and Cloero on. 14. 
WdUmachauunii, Our monothdatia, 

due to the Semitea, 21. 
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Werther, Sorrows of, caused nuiiy a 
euicide, 14. 

West, The debt owed by the, to the 
East. 40. 

WQkiDi, MiBB, preaervea the splDstera 
of New Engltuid, G. 

Wine, Rudagi'B lyrio on, B3. 

Wolfram von Eeobenbaoh, 13S, 300. 

Woman. Exaltation of, in the feudal 
period, 138. 

W&D-wans, Commentary of, on the 
"BiBbt Dugnuns," 74-75. 

Wordnworth, Theory of natural 
diction of, 190; protested agaiost 
Pope's diation, 192. 104; an evfdu- 
tion from the diaoipIinQ of eigh- 
teenth oeotury, 202 ; love of nature 
in, 21S I battle for the humble, 217. 

Work of art, The supreme tMt of a, 
118. 



Worid-religiODB. Three great, came 

from the SemiteB, 21. 
Writing, invented in varioua plaoea, 

21-22. 

bdngs OQ earth. Legend of, 4S. 
Yang Chu, the philosopher of pessi- 



Zajal. The. a sort of oUaa&^rimt, 34. 
Zwttthiuhtra, The anthem of divine 

praise of. 5S, 
Zeoo, Apoatolo, tshdar and bibliog- 

rqiher, 220-231 ; court poet, 223. 
G. AlMX. NavBOK. 
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THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Columbia Unnrenity In the City of Mew York 

LECTDRES ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHT, AND ART 

A SERIES of twenty-one lectures descriptive in non-technical 
language of the achievements in Sdence, Philosophy, and 
Art, and indicating the present status of these subjects as concepts 
of human knowledge, were delivered at Columbia University, during 
the academic year 1907-1908, by various professors chosen to repre- 
sent the several departments of instruction. 

MATHEHATICS — By CASSira Jaocson Eevser. Adcun Professor of 
Muliematics. 

PHYSICS — By EunsT Fox Nicnou. Piofenor of Experimental Phyncs. 

ASTROROm — By Habold Jacobv, Rutherfuid Profenoi of Atfrooomy. 

GBOLOOT — By Jakes Fokmah Kxuf, Professor of Geology. 

BIOLOGT — By Edmund B. Wn^H, Profeaoi of Zo6lc«y. 

PHT8IOLOOT — By FazDEUC S. Lex, Prolenor of Fhyndogy, 

BOTAHT — By Hesbeki Utui^ Rjcbasds, Profesiot of Botany. 

Z OflLOO Y — By Eemby E. Cbamptom, Professor of Zoology. 

ABTHROPOLOOY — By Fbanz Boas, INvfeasor of Antliropol(«y. 

ARCHAEOLOQT — By James Rionall Wheeizi, Prolosor of Greek Ar- 
chaeology and Art. 

HISTORY — By James Haxvev Robdtson, Professor of Hiitory. 

BCOnOHICS— By HsmtY Rooers Seaoee, Profegaor <A Political Economy' 

POLITICS — By Chailes A. Beazd, Adjunct Fiofesur of Politics. 

JOSISPRODEIICB — By MmiME Smith, Professor of Koduq Law sad 
Compsntive Juri^tudence. 

SOCIOLOGY — By FtMncia Hehbv Giddinos, Professor of Sociology. 

PHILOSOPHr — By NicooLAsUtnutAv Butler. President of the Univenity. 

PSTCHOLOOY — By Robui S. Woodwoetb, Adjunct Professot of Pty- 

HBTAPHYSICS — By Feedeuce J. E. Woodbeidoe, Johnsonian Professor 

of Philosophy, 
ETHICS — By JoHH Dewev, Professor of PhiloKpby. 
PHILOLOGY — By A. V. W. Jacesok, Profesaoi of Indo-Irsnisn languages. 
LITBRATintB — By Haksy Thuesiok Peck, Anthon Profegaor of the Latin 

Language and literature. 

These lectures are published by the Columbia University Press sep- 
arately in pamphlet form, at the uniform price of twenty-five cents, 
by mail twenty-eight cents. Orders will be taken for the separate 
pamphlets, or for the whole series. Also to be had in one volume, 
bluedoth, atSs.oo net; byinaU,$5.37. 
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cloth, pp. tU + 26a Price, 91.60 net. 
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By WooDBOw Wilson, LL.D., Preeldent of Piinceton UalTemlty. 
12mo, oloth, pp. vll + 286. Price, 91,60 ntL 

THE PRnrCIPLBS OP POLITICS PBOM THE VXEWPOIHT OF 

THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Jekrmub W. Jbheb, LL.D., 
ProfeHBor of Political Economy and Politics in Cornell University. 
12mo, cloli, pp. iviii + 187. Price, tlM net. 

THE COST OP OUR NATIONAL OOVXKHHXNT. A Stndy in Po- 
litical Pathot(«y. By Hbnkt Johbs Tokd, Professor of Politics 
In Princeton Dnlvei^ty. 12mo, cloth, pp. zr + 147. Price, 
•1.60 net. 

HEWiTT LECTURES 

THE PROBLEM OP HOHOPOLT. A Study of a GraTe Danger and 
the Means of Averting It. By John Bates Clakk, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Columbia Univenlty. I2mo, cloth, 
pp. tI + 128. Price, «L26 n«t. 

POWER. By CflARLBS Bdwabd Lucke, Ph.D., Profeaaor of Hedutnl- 
cal Engineering, Colunbls Vntverslty. 12mo, cloth, pp. tU -(- SIS. 
With many illnstrationa. Price, 91.60 net. 

JESVP LECTURES 
U6HT. By Richasd C. Macladbin, LL.D., ScD., President of the 
Massacbosetts luHtute of Technology. 12mo, cloth, pp. iz + 261. 
Price, 91.60 fwf. 
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of tbe retulti of originil research. It is 1. private corporation, related di- 
rectly to Columbia UniverNly by Ihe proTiiioni that its Trustees shall be 
officer! of the University and that tbe PrerideDt of Colombia Univenity 
sball be Ptendent of tbe Pren. 



The publication! of the Gilumbii University Press include work* on 
Biography, History, Economic!, Education, Fhilotopby, Unguistict, and 
Utetature, and the following series; 

ColnmUa tTiilT«rsity Biological Series. 

Colombia UaiTenity Studies in CUssica] PbUology. 

Coltmibia nniverstty Studies in ComparatlTe Litentore. 

Columbia University Studies in English. 

Colombia Vniveraity Geological Series. 

Columbia UniTersi^ Gennanic Studies. 

Colombia UniTersl^ Indo-Iranian Series. 

Columbia Vniversity ContributionB to Oriental History and 
PfaUologT. 

Columbia Uniyerslty Oriental Studies. 

Columbia TTnivertity Studies in Romance Philology and Lit- 
erature. 
Blnmenthal Lectures. Hewitt Lectures. 

Carpentier Lectures. Jesnp Lectures. 

Catalogues will be sent free on application. 
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